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A= true lovers of English poetry have been long in love with 

the dramatists of the time of Elizabeth and James ; and 
must have been sensibly comforted by their late restoration to 
some degree of favour and notoriety. If there was any good 
reason indeed to believe, that the notice which they have recent- 
ly attracted proceeded from any thing but that indiscriminate 
rage for editing and annotating by which the present times are 
so happily ee we should be disposed to hail it as the 
most unequivoeal symptom of improvement in public taste that 
has yet occurred to reward and animate our labours. At all e- 
vents, however, it gives us a chance for such an improvement, 
by placing in the hands of many, who would not otherwise have 
heard of them, some of those beautiful performances which we 
have always regarded as among the most pleasing and charac- 
teristic productions of our native genius. 

Ford certainly is not the best of those neglected writers,—nor 
Mr Weber by any means the best of their recent editors ; but 
we cannot resist the opportunity which this publication seems to 
afford, of saying a word-or two of a class of writers, whom we 
have long worshipped in secret with a sort of idolatrous venera- 
tion, and now find once more brought forward as candidates 
for public applause. The era to which they belong, indeed, 
has always appeared to us by far the brightest in the history of 
English literature,—or indeed of human intellect and capacity. 

here never was, any where, any thing like the sixty or seventy 
years that elapsed from the middle of Elizabcth’s reign. to the 
period of the Restoration. In point of real force and originality 
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of genius , neither the age of Pericles, nor the age of Augustus 
, , 


nor the times of Leo 3 X, nor of Louis XIV, can come at ail into 
comparison : for, in that short period, we shall find the names 
ef almost all the very great men that this nation has ever pro- 
duced,—-the names of Shs ikespeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, 
and Sy ydney,— and Hooker, anal Taylor, and Barrow, and Ra- 
leigh, — and N: ipier, and Milton, and Cudworth, and Hobbes, 
and many others ;—men, all of them, not merely of great talents 
and accomplishments, but of vast compass and reach of un- 
derstanding, and of minds truly creative and original ;—not per- 
fecting art by the delicacy of their taste, or digesting know- 
ledge “by the justness of their reasonings ; but making vast and 
substantial additions to the materials upon which taste and rea- 
son must hereaiter be employed,—and enlarging, to an incredi- 
ble and unparalleled extent, both the stores and the resources 
of the human faculties. 

Whether the brisk concussion which was given to men’s 
minds by the force of the Reformation, had much effect in pro- 
ducing this sudden development of British genius, we cannot 
undertake to determine. For our own part, we should be ra- 
ther inclined to hold, that the Reformation itself was but one 
symptom or effect of that great spirit of progression and im- 
provement which had been set in operation by deeper and more 
general causes, and which afterwards blossomed out into this 
splendid harvest of authorship. mnt whatever may have been 
the causes that determined the appearance of these great works, 
the fact is certain, not only that t ney ama together i in great 
numbers, but that they possessed a common character, which, 
in spite of the great diversity of their subjects and “designs, 
would have made them be classed together as the works of the 
same order or description of men, even if they had appeared at 
the most distant intervals of time. ‘They are the works of Giants— 
and of Giants of one nation and family ; and their character- 
istics are, great force, boldness and originality ; ; together with a 
certain raciness of Knglish peculiarity, which distinguishes ave 
from all those performances that have since been produced u 
a more vague and general idea of Eurqpean excellence. reir 
sudden appearance, indeed, in all this splendour of native lu. 
xuriance, can only be compared to what ‘happens on the break- 
ing up of a virgin soil,—where all indigenous plants spring up 
at once with a rank and irrepressible fertility , and displa ay what- 
ever is peculiar or excellent in their nature, on a scale the most 
conspicuous aud magnificent. The crops are not indeed so 
clean as.where a more exhausted mould has been stimulated by 

systematig cultivation, nor so profitable, as where their quality 
as 
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has been varied by a judicious admixture of exotics; and accom- 
modated to the demands of the universe, by the combinations 
of an unlimited trade. But to those whose chief object of ad- 
miration is the living power and energy of vegetation, and who 
take delight in contemplating the various forms of her unforced 
and natural perfection, no spectacle can be more rich, splendid, 
or attractive. 

In the times of which we are speaking, classical learning, 
though it had made great progress, had by no means become 
an exclusive study ; and the antients bad not yet been permit- 
ted to subdue men’s minds to a sense of hopeless inferiority, or 
to condemn the moderns to the lot of humble imitators. ‘They 
were resorted to, rather to furnish materials and occasional or- 
naments, than as models for the general style of composition ; 
and, while they enriched the imagination, and insensibly im- 
proved the taste of their successors, they did not at all restrain 
their freedom, or impair their originality. No common stand- 
ard had yet been erected, to which all the works of European 
genius were required to conform; and no general authority was 
acknowledged, by which all private or local ideas of excellence 
must submit to be corrected. Both readers and authors were 
comparatively few in number. The former were infinitely less 
critical than they have since become; and the latter, if they 
were not less solicitous about fame, were at least much less jea!- 
ous and timid as to the hazards which attended its pursuit. 
Men, indeed, seldom took to writing in those days, unless they 
had a great deal of matter to communicate; and neither ima- 
gined that they could make a reputation, by delivering common- 
places in an elegant manner, or that the substantial value of 
their sentiments would be disregarded for a little rudeness or ne- 

ligence in the finishing. ‘They were habituated, therefore, 
Both to depend upon their own resources, and to draw upon 
them without fear or anxiety ; and followed the dictates of their 
own taste and judgment, without standing in awe of the an- 
tients, of their readers, or of each other. 

The achievements of Bacon, and of those who set free our 
understandings from the shackles of Papal and of tyrannical 
imposition, afford sufficient evidence of the benefit which re- 
sulted to the reasoning faculties from this happy independ- 
ence of the first great writers of this nation. But its advan- 
tages were, if possible, still more conspicuous in the mere li- 
terary character of their productions. The quantity of bright 
thoughts, of original images, and splendid expressions, which 
they poured forth upon every occasion, and by which they il- 
luminated and adorned the darkest and most rugged topics to 
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which they had happened to turn themselves, is such as has 
never been equailed in any other age or country ; and places thenr 
at least as high, in point of fancy and imagination, as of force 
of reason, or comprchensiveness of understanding. In this 
highest and most comprehensive sense of the word, a great 
proportion of the writers we have alluded to were Poets: and, 
without going to those who composed in metre, and chiefly for 
purposes of delight, we will venture to assert, that there is in 
any one of the prose folios of Jeremy Taylor more fine fancy 
and original imagery—more brilliant conceptions and glowing 
expressions—more new figures, and new applications of old fi- 
,. gares—more, in short, of the body and the soul of poetry, than 
in all the odes and the epics that have since been produced in 
Europe. There are large portions of Barrow, and of Hooker and 
Bacon, of which we may say nearly as much: Nor can any 
one have a tolerably adequate idea of the riches of our language 
and our native genius, who has not made himself acquainted 
with the prose writers, as well as the poets, of this memorable 
period. 

The civil wars, and the fanaticism by which they were fos- 
tered, checked all this fine bloom of the imagination, and gave 
a different and less attractive character to the energiés which 
they could not extinguish. Yet, these were the times that ma- 
tured and drew forth the dark, but powerful genius of such 
men as Cromwell, and Harrison, and Fleetwood, &c.—the 
milder and more generous enthusiasm of Blake, and Hutchison, 
and Hambden—and the stirring and indefatigable spirit of Pym, 
and Hollis, and Vane—and the chivalrous and accomplished 
loyalty of Strafford and Falkland, at the same time that they 
stimulated and repaid the severer studies of Coke, and Selden, 
and Milton. The drama, however, was entirely destroyed, and 
has never since regained its honours; and poetry, in general, 
lost its ease, and its majesty and force, along with its copious 
ness and originality. 

The Restoration made things still worse: for it broke down 
the barriers of our literary independence, and reduced us to a 
province of the great republic of Europe. The genius and 
fancy which lingered through the usurpation, though soured 
and blighted by the severities of that inclement season, were 
still genuine English genius and fancy; and owned no allegi- 
ance to any foreign authorities. But the Restoration brought 
in a French taste upon us, and what was called a classical and 
a polite taste; and the wings of our English Muses were clipped 
and trimmed, and their flights regulated, at the expense of all 
that was peculiar, and much of what was brightest in their 
beauty. The King and his courtiers, during their long exile, 
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had of course imbibed the taste of their protectors; and, com- 
ing from the gay court of France, with something of that addi- 
tional profligacy that belonged to their outcast and adventurer 
character, were likely enough to be revolted by the peculiarities, 
and by the very excellences, of our native literature. The 

nd and sublime tone of our greater poets, appeared to them 
dull, morose and gloomy ; and the fine play of their rich and 
unrestrained fancy, mere childishness and folly: while their fre- 
quent lapses and perpetual irregularity were set down as clear 
indications of barbarity and ignorance. Such sentiments, too, 
were natural, we must admit, for a few dissipated and witty 
men, accustomed all their days to the regulated splendour of a 
court—to the gay and heartless gallantry of French manners— 
and to the imposing pomp and brilliant regularity of French 
poetry. But, it may appear somewhat more unaccountable, 
that they should have been able to impose their sentiments up- 
on the great body of the nation. A court, indeed, never has 
so much influence as at the moment of a restoration: But the 
influence of an English court has been but rarely discernible 
in the literature of the country; and had it not been for the 
peculiar circumstances in which the nation was then placed, 
we believe it would have resisted this attempt to naturalize fo- 
reign notions, as sturdily as it was done on almost every other 
occasion. 

At this particular moment, however, the native literature 
of the country had been sunk into a very low and _ feeble 
state by the rigours of the usurpation,—the best of its re- 
cent models laboured under the reproach of republicanism,— 
and the courtiers were not only disposed to see all its peculi- 
arities with an eye of scorn and aversion, but had even a good 
deal to say in favour of that very opposite style to which they 
had been habituated. It was a witty, and a grand, and a 
splendid style. It showed more scholarship and art, thau the 
luxuriant negligence of the old English school; and was not 
only free from many of its hazards and some of its faults, but 
possessed merits of its own, of a character more likely to please 
those who had then the power of conferring celebrity, or con- 
demning to derision. ‘Then it was a style which it was peculiarly 
easy to justify by argument; and in support of which, great 
authorities, as well as imposing reasous, were always ready to be 
perme. It came upon ns with the air and the pretension of 

eing the style of cultivated Europe, and a true copy of the style 
of polished antiquity. England, on the other hand, had had 
but little intercourse with the rest of the world for a consider- 
able period of time: Her language was not at all studied on 
the Continent, and her native authors had not been taken into 
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account in forming those ideal standards of excellence which 
had been recently constructed in France and Ita ily upon the au- 
thority of the Roman clas ‘SiCs, and of their own most celebrated 
writers. When the comparison came to be made, therefore, 
it is easy to imagine that it should generally be thought to be 
very much to our disadvantage, and to understand how the 
great multitude, even among ourselves, should be dazzled with 
the pretensions | of the fashionable style of Ww riting, and actually 
{feel ashamed of their own richer and more varied productions. 

It would greatly exceed our limits to describe accurately the 
particulars in which this new Continental style differed from our 
old insular one: But, for our present purpose, it may be enough 

erhaps to say, that it was more worldly, and more tow nish,— 
folding more of re ason, and ridicule and authority—more cla- 
borate and more assuming—addressed more to the judgment 
than to the fe« ‘lings, and somewhat ostent: itiously accommo- 

dated to the habits, or supposed habits, of persons in fashion- 
able life. ° Instead of tenderness and fancy, we had satire and 
sophistry—artificial declamation, in place of the spontaneous 
animations of genius—and for the universal language of Shake- 
speare, the personalities, the party politics, and the brutal ob- 
scenities of Dinca. Nothing, indeed, can better characterize 
the change which had taken” place i in our national taste, than 
the alterations and additions which this eminent person presum- 
ed—and thought it necessary—to make on the productions of 
Sh: akespeare and Milton. ‘The heaviness, the coarseness, and the 
bombast of that abominable travestie, in which he has exhibit- 
ed the Paradise Lost in the form of an opera, and the atroci- 
ous indelicacy and compassionable stupidity of the new charac- 
ters with which he has polluted the enchanted solitude of Mi- 
randa and Prospero in the ‘Tempest, are such instances of de- 
generacy as we ‘would | be apt to impute rather to some tran- 
sjent hallucination in the author himself, than to the general 
prevalence of any systematic bad taste in the public, did we not 
know that WV "ycherly and his coadjutors were in the habit of 
converting the x neglected dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher in- 
to popular pla ays, merely by leaving out all the romantic sweet- 
ness of their characters—turning their melodious blank verse 
into vulgar prose—and ageravating the indelicacy of their lower 
characters by lending a more dis sgusting indecency to the whole 
dramatis persone. 

Dryden was, beyond all comparison, the greatest poet*of his 
own day ; and, endued as he was with a vigorous and discursive 
imagination, and possessing a mastery over his language which no 
later writer has attained, if he had known nothing’ of foreign lite- 
rat re; an d been left to form himself on the mcdels of Shakespeare, 
a Spenser 
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Spenser and Milton; or if he had lived in the ennny, at a 
distance from the pollutions of courts, factions and playhouses, 
there is reason to think that he would have built up the pure 
and original school of English poetry so firmly, as to ae 
made it impossible for fashion, or caprice, or prejudice of any 
sort, ever to have rendered any other popular among our own 
inhabitants. As it is, he has not written one line that is pathetic, 
and very few that can be considered as sublime. 

Addison, however, was the consummation of this Continental 
style ; and if it had not been redeemed about the same time by 
the fine talents.of Pepe, would probably have so far discredit- 
ed it, as to have brought us back to our original faith half a 
century ago. ‘The extreme caution, timidity and flatness of 
this author in his poetical compositions—the narrowness of 
his range in poetical sentiment and diction, and the utter want 
either of passion or of brilliancy, render it difficult to believe 
that he was born under the same sun with Shakespeare, and 
wrote but a century after him. His fame, at this day, stands 
solely upon the delicacy, the modest gayety and ingenious 
purity of his prose style ;—for the occasional elegance and 
sinall ingenuity of his poems can never redeem the pover- 
ty of their diction, and the tameness of their conception. Pope 
has incomparably more spirit and taste and animation: but 
Pope is a satirist, and a moralist, and a wit, and a critic, 
and a fine writer, much more than he is a poet. He has all 
the delicacies and propricties and felicities of diction—but he has 
not a great deal of fancy, and scarcely ever touches any of the 
greater passions. He is much the best, we think, of the classical 
Continental school ; but he is not to be compared with the mas- 
ters—nor with the pupils—of that Old English one from which 
there had been so lamentable an apostasy. There are no pic- 
tures of nature or of simple emotion in all his writings. He is 
the poet of town life, and of high life, and of literary life; and 
seems so much afraid of incurring ridicule by the display of na- 
tural feeling or unregulated fancy, that it is difficult not to ima- 
gine that he thought such ridicule would have been very well 
directed. 

The best of what we copied from the Continental pocts, on 
this desertion of our own great originals, is copied in the lighter 
pieces of Prior. That tone of polite raillery--that airy, rapid, 
picturesque narrative, mixed up of wit and naiveté—that style, 
in short, of good conversation, concentrated into flowing and po- 
lished verses, was not within the vein of our native pocts, and 
probably never would have been known among us, if we had 
been left to our own. resources. It is lamentable, that this, 
which alone was warth borrowing, is the only thing which has not 
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been retained. The tales and little apologues of Prior are still 
the only examples of this style in our language. 

With the wits of Queen Anne this foreign school attained the 
summit of its reputation; and has ever since, we think, been 
declining, though by slow and almost imperceptible gradations, 
Thomson was the ‘first writer of any eminence who seceded 
from it, and made some steps back to the force and animation 
of our original poetry. Thomson, however, was educated in 
Scotland, where the new style, we believe, had not yet become 
familiar ; and lived, for a long ti time, a retired and unambitious 
life, with very little intercourse with those who gave the tone in 
literature at the period of his first appearance. . Thomson, ac- 
cordingly, has always been pe pak ar with a much wider circle of 
readers, than either Pope or Addison ; and, in spite of consider- 
able vulgarity and signal cumbrousness of diction, has drawn, 
even from the fastidious, a much deeper and more constant ad- 
miration. 

Young exhibits, we think, a curious combination, or con- 
trast rather, of the two styles of which we have been speak- 
ing. Though incapable either of tenderness or passion, he had 
a richness and activity of fi mney that belonged rather to the days 
of James and Elizabeth, than to those of George and Anne ;— 
but then, instead of indulging it, as the older writers would 
have done, im easy and playful inventions, in splendid descrip- 
tions, or glowing illustrations, he is led by the restraints and 
established taste of his age to work it up into strained and fan- 
tastical cpigrams, or into cold and revolting hyperboles. Instead 
of letting it flow gracefully on, in an easy ‘and sparkling current, 
he perpetually forces it out in jets, orn akes it stagnate in formal 
canals ;—and thinking it necessary to wrise like Pope, when the 
bent of his genius led him rather to copy what was best in Cow- 
ley and most fantastic in Shakespeare, be has produced some- 
thing which excites wonder instead of admiration, and is felt by 
every one to be at once ingenious, incongruous and unnatural. 

Atter Young, there was a plentiful lack of poetical talent, 
down to a period comparatively recent. Akenside and Gray, 
indeed, in the interval, discovered a new way of imitating the 
antients ;-~and Collins and Goldsmith produced some small spe- 
city - of exquisite and original poetry. At last, Cowper threw 
off the whole trammels of French criticism and artificial refine- 
ment ; and, setting at defiance all the imaginary requisites of 
poetical diction and classical imagery —dignity of style, and 
politeness of phrascology—ventured to write agam with the force 
and the freedom which formed the great characteristic of the 
old school of English } literature, and had been so unhappily sa- 
erificed, upwards of a century before. Cowper had many 
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faults, and some radical deficiencies ;—but this atoned for all, 
There was something so delightfully refreshing, in seeing na- 
tural phrases and natural images again displaying their unforced 
graces, and waving their unpruned heads in the enchanted 
gardens of poetry, ‘that no one compl: ained of the taste display- 
ed in the selection ;—and Cowper is, and is likely to continue, 
the most popular of all who have written for the” present or the 
last generation. 

Of the poets who have come after him, we cannot, indeed, 
say that they have attached themselves to the school of Pope 
and Addison ; or that they have even failed to show a much 
stronger predilection for the native beauties of their great pre- 
decessors. Southey, and Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and 
Miss Baillie, have ‘all of them copied the manner of our older 
poets ; and, along with this indication of good taste, have given 
great proofs of or riginal genius. ‘The misfortune is, that their 
copies of those great originals, are all liable to the charge of 
extreme affectation. The ‘y do not write as those great ‘poets 
would have written: they ‘merely mimic their manner, and ape 
their peculiarities ;—and enna: though they profess to 
imitate the freeest and most careless of all versifiers, their style 
is more remarkably and off dtndly artificial than that of any 
other class of writers. ‘They have mixed in, too, so much of 
the maukish tone of pastoral innocence and babyish simplicity, 
with a sort of pedantic emphasis and ostentatious glitter, that 
it is difficult not to be disgusted with their perversity, and with 
the solemn self-complacene Ys and keen and vindictive jealousy, 
with which they have put in their claim for public adiniration. 
But we have said enough elsewhere of the faults of these authors; 
and shall only add, at present, that, notwithstanding ail these 
faults, there is a fertility : and a force, a warmth of fi eling and 
an exaltation of imagination, about the me) which classes them, 
in our estimation, with a much higher order of poets than the 
followers of Dryden and Addison ; and justifies an anxiety for 
their fame, in all the admirers of Milton and Shakespeare. 

Of Scott, or of Campbell, we need scarcely say any thing, with 
reference to our preseat object, after the very copious accounts 
we have given of them on former occasions. The former pro- 
fesses to copy something a good deal older than what we con- 
sider as the golder n age of English poetry,—and, in reality, has 
copied every style, and borrowed trom e\ very manner that has 
previ tiled, from the times of Chaucer to his own —illuminating 
and uniting, if not harmonizing them all, by a force of * colour- 
ing, and a rapidity of succession, whic h is not to be met with 
in any of his many models. ‘The latter, we think, can scarcely 

be 
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be said to have copied his pathos, or his energy, from any mo- 
dels whatever, either recent or early. ‘The exquisite harmony of 
his versification, is elaborated, perhaps, from the Castle of Indo- 
lence of Thomson, and the serious pieces of Goldsmith ;—and it 
seems to be his misfortune, not to be able to reconcile himself 
to any thing which he cannot reduce within the limits of this 
elaborate harmony. This extreme fastidiousness, and the limit- 
ation of his efforts to themes of unbroken tenderness or sublim- 
ity, distinguish him from the careless, prolific and miscellane- 
ous authors of our primitive poetry ;while the enchanting soft- 
ness of his pathetic passages, and the power and originality of his 
more sublime conceptions, place him at a still greater distance 
from the wits, as they truly called themselves, of Charles I]. and 
Queen Anne. 

We do not know what other apology to offer for this hasty, 
and, we fear, tedious sketch of the history of our poetry, but 
that it appeared to us to be necessary, in order to explain the 
peculiar merit of that class of writers to which the author before 

us belongs ;—and that it will very greatly shorten what we have 
still to say on the characteristics of the older dramatists. .An opi- 
nion prevails very generally on the Continent, and with foreign- 
bred scholars among ourselves, that our national taste has been 
corrupted chiefly by our idolatry of Skakespeare ;—and that it 
is our patriotic and‘ traditional admiration of that singular writer, 
that reconciles us to the monstrous compound of faults and 
beauties that occur in his performances, and must to all impar- 
tial judges appear quite absurd and unnatural. Before enter- 
ing upon the character of a contemporary dramatist, it was of 
some importance, therefore, to show, that there was a distinct, 
original, and independent school of literature in England in the 
time of Shakespeare, to the general tone of whose productions 
his works were sufficiently unfavourable ; and that it was owing 
to circumstances in a great measure accide ntal, that this native 
school was superseded about the time of the Restoration, and a 
foreign standard of excellence introduced upon us, not in the 
drama only, but in every other department of poetry. This 
new style of comp¢ sition, however, though adorned and recom- 
mended by the spl ndid talents of many of its followers, was 
never periectly naturalized, we think, in this country; and has 
ceased, in a great measure, to be cultivated by those sales have 
lately aimed with the greatest success at the higher honours of 
poetry. Our love of Shakespeare, therefore, is not a solitary 
and unaccountable infatuation, but is merely the natural love 
which all men bear to those forms of excellence that have been 
devised with a reference to their peculiar character, temperament 
} and 
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and situation ; and will return, and assert its power over their 
affections, long after authority has lost its reverence, fashions 
been antiquated, and artificial tastes passed away. In endea- 
vouring, therefore, to bespeak some share of favour for such of 
his contemporaries as had fallen out of notice, during the pre- 
valence of an imported literature, we conceive that we are only 
enlarging that foundation of native genius on which alone any 
lasting superst ructure can be raised, ‘and invigorating that deep- 
rooted stock upon which all the perennial blossoms ‘of our lite- 
rature must still be engrafted. 

‘The notoriety of Shakespeare may seem to make it superfluous 
to speak of the peculiarities of those old dramatists, of whom he 
will be admitted to be so worthy a representative. Nor shall 
we venture to say any thing of he contusion of their plots, the 
disorders of their chronology, their contempt of the unities, or 

their imperfect discrimination between the provinces of ‘Tragedy 
and Comedy. Yet there are characteristics which the lovers of 
literature may not be displeased to find enumerated, and which 
may constitute no dishononrable distinction for the whole fra 
ternity, independent of the splendid talents and incommuni- 
cable graces of their great chieftain. 

i the old Enelish dramatists, then, including under this 

ame (besides Sh: akespeare), Beaumont and F letcher, Massin- 
cer, Jonson, Ford, Shirley, Webster, Dekkar, Field and 
Rowley, it may be said, i in general, that they are more poetical, 
and more ori ieinal i in their diction, than the dramatists of any 
other age or country. Their scenes abound more in varied 
images, “and gratuitous excursions of fancy. ‘Their illustrations, 
and figures of speech, are more borrowed from rural lile, and 
from the simple occupations, or universal feelings of mankind, 
They are not confined to a certain range of dignified expres- 
sions, nor restricted to a par ‘ticular assortment ot imager Vy be- 
yond which it is not law ful to look for embellishments. Li et any 
one compare the prodigious variety, and wide-ranging freedom 
of Shakespeare, with the narrow round of flames, tempests, 
treasons, victiins, and tyrants, that scantily adorn the senten- 
tious pomp of the French drama, and he will not fail to recog- 

ise the vast supe riority of the former, in the excitement of the 
imagination, and all the diversities of poetical delicht. That 
very mixture of styles, of which the I’rench critics have e so fas- 
tidiously complained, forms, when not carried to any heig ght of 
extravagance, one of the greatest charms of our antient drama- 
tists. It is equally sweet and natural for personages toiling on 
the barren heights of life, to be recalled to some vision of pas~ 
toral innocence anc tranquillity, as for the victims or votaries of 
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ambition to cast a glance of envy and agony on the joys of 
humble content. 

These charming old writers, however, have a still more strikin 
peculiarity in their conduct of the dialogue. On the modern 
stage, every scene is visibly studied and digested beforehand,— 
and e very thing from beginning to end, whether it be description, 
or argument, or vituperation, is very obviously and ostentati- 
ously sct forth in the most advantageous light, and with all the 
decorations of the most elaborate rhetoric. Now, for mere rhe- 
toric, and fine composition, this is very right ;—but, for an 
imitation of nature, it is not quite so well; and however we 
may admire the powers of the artist, we are not very likely to 
be moved with any very lively sympathy in the emotions of 
those very rhetor ical interlocutors. When we come to any im- 
portant part of the play, on the Continental or modern stage, 
we are sure to have a most complete, formal and exhausting dis- 
cussion of it in long flourishing orations,—argument after argu- 
ment propounded and answered with infinite i ingenuity, and topic 
after topic brought forward in well-digested method, without 
any deviation that the most industrious and practised pleader 
would not approve of,—till nothing more remains to be said, and 
a new scene intr duces us to a new set of gladiators, as expert 
and persevering as the former. It is exactly the same when a 
story is to be told,—a tyrant to be bullied,—or a princess to be 
wooed. On the ‘old K glish stage, however, the proceedings 
were by no means so regular. There the discussions always ap- 
pear to be casual, and the argument quite artless and disorderly. 
‘The persons of the drama are made to speak like men and wo- 
men who meet without preparation in real life. Their reason- 
ings are perpetually broken by passion, or left imperfect for 

want of skill. They wander from the point in hand, in the 
most unbusinesslike manner in the world ;—and after hitting 
upon a topic that would afford a judicious play wright room for 
a magnificent see-saw of pompous declamation, they have al- 
ways the awkwardness to let it slip, as if perfectly unconsci- 
ous of its value, and uniformly leave the scene without ex- 
hausting the controversy, or stating half the plausible things 
for themselves that any ordinary advisers might have suggest- 

ed after a few weeks reflection. As specimens of eloquent ar- 
cumentation, we must t admit the signal inferiority of our na- 

tive favourites ; but as true copies of nature,—as vehicles of 
passion, and representations of character, we confess we are 
teinpted to give them the preference. When a dramatist brings 
his chief characters on the stage, we readily admit that he must 
give e them something to s IV y—i ind that this something must be 
interesting and characteristic ;—but he should recoilect also, 
that 
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that they are supposed to come there without having anticipated 
all they were to hear, or meditated on all they were to deliver ; 
and that it cannot be characteristic, therefore, because it must 


be glaringly unnatural, that they should proceed regularly 


through every possibie view of the subject, and exhaust in set 
order the whole magazine of reflections that can be brought to 
bear upon their situation. 

It would not be fair, however, to leave this view of the mat- 
ter, without observing, that this unsteadiness and irregularity of 
dialogue, which gives such an air of nature to our older plays, and 
keeps the curiosity and attention so perpetually awake, is very 
frequently carried to a most blameable excess; and that, inde- 
pendent of their passion for verbal quibbles, there is an inequa- 
lity and capricious uncertainty in the taste and judgment of these 
good old writers, which excites at once our amazement and our 
compassion. If it be true, that no other man has ever written 
so finely as Shakespeare has done in his happier passages, it is 
no less true, that there is not a scribbler now alive who could 
possibly write worse than he has sometimes written,—who could, 
on occasion, devise more contemptible ideas, or misplace them 
so abominably, by the side of such incomparable excellence. 
That there were no critics, and no critical readers in those days, 
appears to us but an imperfect solution of the difficulty. He 
who could write so admirably, must have been a critic to him- 
self. Children may play with the most precious gems, and the 
most worthless pebbles, without being aware of any difference 
in their value ; but the very powers which are necessary to the 
production of intellectual excellence, must enable the possessor 
to recognize it as excellence ; and he who knows when he suc- 
ceeds, can scarcely be unconscious of his failures. Unaccount- 
able, however, as it is, the fact is certain, that almost all the 
dramatic writers of this age appear to be alternately inspired 
and bereft of understanding; and pass, apparently without be- 
ing conscious of the change, from the most beautiful displays of 
genius to the most melancholy exemplifications of stupidity. 

There is only one other peculiarity which we shall notice in 
these antient dramas; and that is, the singular, though very 
beautiful, style in which the greater part of them are composed, 
—a style which we think must have been felt as peculiar by al 
who peruse them, though it is by no means easy to describe in 
what its peculiarity consists. It is not, for yo most part, a 
lofty or sonorous style,—nor is it finical or affected,—or strained, 
quaint, or pedantic,—but it is, at the same time, a style full of 
turn and contrivance,—with some little degree of constraint 
and involution,—very often characterised by a studied briefness 

and 
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and simplicity of diction, yet relieved by a certain indirect and 
figurative cast of expression, —and almost always coloured with a 
modest tinge of ingenuity, and fashioned, rather too visibly, up- 
on a particular model of elegance and purity. In scenes of 
powertul passion, this sort of artificial prettiness is commonly 
shaken off; and, in Shakespeare, it disappears under all his 
forms of animation: But it sticks closer to most of his contem- 
poraries. In Massinger (who has no-passion), it is almost al- 
ways discernible ; and, in the author before us, it gives a pecu- 
jiar tone to almost all the estimable parts of his productions. — 
It is now time, however, and more than time, that we should 
turn to this author. 

His biography will not detain us long; for very little is known 
about him. He was born in Dev onshire, in 1586; and entered 
us a student in the Middle ‘Temple, where he began to publish 
poetry, and probably to write plays, soon after Tis twenty-first 
year. He did not publish any of his dramatic works, however, 
tili 1629; and though he is supposed to have written fourteen 
or fifteen pieces for the theatres, only nine appear to have been 
printed, or to have found their way down to ke present tiies. 
He is known to have written in conjunction with Rowley and 
Dekkar, and is supposed to have died about 1640 ;—and this is 
the whole that the industry of Mr Weber, assisted by the re- 
searches of Steevens and Malone, has been able to discover of 
his author. 

It would be useless, and worse than useless, to give our read- 
ers an abstract of the fable and management of each of the nine 
plays contained in the volumes before us. A very few brief’ re- 
marks upon their general character, will form a sufficient intro- 
duction to the extracts, by which we propose to let our readers 
judge for themselwes of the merits of their execution. The co- 
mic parts are all utterly bad. With none of the richness of 
Shakespeare’s humour, ‘the extrav agant merriment of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or the strong colouring of Ben Jonson, they are 
as heavy and indecent as Massinger, and not more witty, though 
a little more varied, than the buffooneries of W ycherly or Dryden. 
Fortunately, however, the author’s merry vein is not displayed 
in very many parts of his performances.  Flis plots are not very 
cunningly diges sted ; nor developed, for the most part, by a train 
of very ; probable incidents. Mis characters are drawn rather 
with occasional felicity, than with general sagacity and judge- 
ment. Like chose oi Mass inger, tl hey are very apt to startle the 
reader with sudden and inerxpecte d transformations, and to turn 
out, in the latter half of the play, very dificrently from what 
they promised to do ia the beginning. ‘This kind of surprise has 

been 
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been represented by some as a master-stroke of art in the author, 
and a great merit in the performance. We have no doubt at 
all, however, that it arises merely from the writer’s carelessness, 
or change of purpose; and have never failed to feel it a great 
blemish in every serious piece where it occurs. 

The author has not much of the oratorical stateliness and im- 
posing flow of Massinger ; nor a great deal of the smooth and 
flexible diction, the wandering fancy, and romantic sweetness 
of Beaumont and Fletcher ; and yet he comes nearer to these 
qualities than to any of the distinguishing characteristics of 
Jonson or Shakespeare. He excels most in. representing the 
pride and gallantry, and high-toned honour of youth, and the 
enchanting softness, or the mild and graceful magnanimity of fe- 
male character. ‘There is a certain melancholy air about his 
most striking representations ; and, in the tender and afflicting 
pathetic, he appears to us ee to be second only to him 
who has never yet had an equal. The greater part of every 


play, however, is bad; and there is not one which does not 
contain faults sufficient to justify the derision of those who are 
incapable even of comprehending its contrasted beauties. 

The diction we think for the most part beautiful, and worthy 
of the inspired age which produced it. ‘That we may not be 


suspected of misleading our readers by partial and selected quo- 
tations, we shall lay before them the very first sentence of the 
play which stands first in this collection. ‘The subject is some- 
what revolting ; though managed with great spirit, and, in the 
more dangerous parts, with considerable dignity. A brother 
and sister fall mutually in love with each other; and abandon 
themselves, with a sort of splendid and perverted devotedness, 
to their incestuous passion. ‘The sister is afterwards married, 
and their criminal intercourse detected by her husband,—when 
the brother, perceiving their destruction inevitable, first kills 
her, and then throws himself upon the sword of her injured 
husband. ‘The play opens with his attempting to justify his pas- 
sion to a holy friar, his tutor—who thus addresses him. 
* Friar. Dispute no more in this; for know, young man, 

These are no school points; nice philosophy 

May tolerate unlikely arguments, 

But heaven admits no jest. Wits that presum’d 

On wit too much, by striving how to prove 

There was no God, with foolish grounds of art, 

Discover’d first the nearest way to hell, 

And filled the world with dev’lish atheism. 

Such questions, youth, are fond: for better ’tis 

To bless the sun, than reason why it shines ; 
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Yet he thou talk’st of is above the sun. 
No more! I may not hear it. 
Gio. Gentle father, 
To you I have unclasp’d my burden’d soul, 
E-mptied the storehouse of my thoughts and heart, 
Made myself poor of secrets ; have not left 
Another word untold, which hath not spoke 
All what I ever durst, or think, or know ; 
And yet is here the comfort I shall have? 
Must I not do what all men else may,—love ? 
No, father! in your eyes I see the change 
Of pity and compassion ; from your age, 
As from a sacred oracle, distils 
The life of counsel. Tellme, holy man, 
What cure shall give me ease in these extremes ? 
Friar. Repentance, son, and sorrow for this sin : 
For thou hast mov’d a majesty above 
With thy unranged, almost, blasphemy. 
Gio. O do not speak of that, dear confessor. 
Friar. Then I have done, and in thy wilful flames 
Already see thy ruin; Heaven is just. 
Yet hear my counsel ! 
Gio. As a voice of life. 
Friar, Hie to thy father’s house ; there lock thee fast 
Alone within thy chamber ; then fall down 
On both thy knees, and grovel on the ground ; 
Cry to thy heart; wash every word thou utter’st 
In tears (and if’t be possible) of blood : 
Beg Heaven to cleanse the leprosy of love 
That rots thy soul; weep, sigh, pray 
‘Three times a day, and three times every night : 
For seven days space do this; then, if thou find’st 
No change in thy desires, return to me; 
I’ll think on remedy. Pray for thyself 
At home, whilst I pray for thee here. Away! 
My blessing with thee! We have need to pray.’ I. 9—12. 
In a subsequent scene with the sister, the same holy person 
maintains the dignity of his style. 
‘ Friar. | am glad to see this penance ; for, believe me, 
You have unripp’d a soul so foul and guilty, 
As I must tell you true, I marvel how 
The earth hath borne you up; but weep, weep on, 
‘These tears may do you good ; weep faster yet, 
Whilst I do read a lecture. 
Ann. Wretched creature ! 
Friar. Ay, you are wretched, miserably wretched, 
Almost condemned alive. There is a place, 
(List, daughter) in a black and hollow vault, 
2 Where 
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Where day is never seen ; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires ; 
A lightless “sulphur, chok’d with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness; in this place 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths. ‘There damned souls 

Roar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat; the usurer 
Is fore’d to sup whole draughts of molten gold ; 
‘here is the murderer for ever stabb’d, 
Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 

le feels the torment of his raging lust. 

Ann. Mercy! oh mercy ! 

Friar. There stand these wretched things, 

Who have dream’d out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret in cests, cursing one aneeee, ” a 68, 64. 

The most striking scene of the play, how ever, is that which 
contains the ¢: itastrophe of the lady’s ‘fate. Her husband, atter 
shutting her up for some time in gloomy privacy, invites her 
brother, and all his f family, to a solemn b: uiquet ; and even. ia- 
troduces hin, betore it is served up, into her private chamber, 
where he finds her sitting on her marriage-bed, in splendid at-~ 
tire, but filled with boding terrors and agonizing anxiety. He, 
though equally aware of the fate that was prepared for them, 
addresses her at first with a kind of wild and des sperate gayety, 
to which she tries for a while to answer with sober and earnest 
warnings,—and then exclaims impatiently, 

* Ann. O let’s not waste 
These precious hours in vain and useless speech. 
Alas, these gay attires were not put on 
But to some end; this sudden solemn feast 
Was not ordain’d to riot in expense ; 
I that have now been chamber’d here alone, 
Barr’d of my guardian, or of any else, 
Am not for nothing at an instant freed 
To fresh access. Be not deceiv’d, my brother ; 
This banquet is an harbinger of Death 
To you and me; resolve yourself it is, 
And be prepar’d to welcome it. 
Gio. Look up, look here ; what see you in my face ? 
Ann. Distraction and a troubled countenance. 
Gio. Death, and a swift repining wrath,——yet look, 
What see you in mine eyes? 
Ann. Methinks you weep. 
Gio. I do indeed. ‘These are the funeral teare 
VOL. XVII. NO. 36. U 
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Shed on your grave. These furrow’d up my cheeks 
When first I lov’d and knew not how to woo. 
Fair Annabella! should I here repeat 
‘The story of my life, we might lose time ! 
Be record all the spirits of the air, 
And all things else that are, that day and night, 
Early and late, the tribute which my heart 
Hath paid to Annabella’s sacred love, 
Hath been these tears,—which are her mourners now, 
Never till now did nature do her best, 
‘To show a matchless beauty to the world, 
Which in an instant, ere it scarce was seen, 
‘The jealous destinies require again. 
Pray, Annabella, pray! since we must part, 
Go thou, white in thy soul, to fill a throne 
Of innocence and sanctity in heaven. 
Pray, pray, my sister. 

Ann. Then I see your drift; 
Ye blessed angels, guard me! 

Gio. So say I. 
Kiss me. If ever after-times should hear 
Of our fast-knit affections, though perhaps 
The laws of conscience and of civil use 
May justly blame us, yet when they but know 
Our loves, that love will wipe away that rigour, 
Which would in other incests be abhorr’d. 
Give me your hand. How sweetly life doth run 
In these well-colour’d veins ! how constantly 
‘These palms do promise health! but I could chide 
With nature for this cunning flattery.— 
Kiss me again,—forgive me. 

Ann. With my heart. 

Gio. Farewell. 

Ann. Will you be gone? 

Gio. Be dark, bright sun, 
And make this mid-day night, that thy gilt rays 
May not behold a deed will turn their splendoug 
More sooty than the poets feign their Styx ! 
One other kiss, my sister. 

Ann. What means this ? 

Gio. To save thy fame, and kill thee ina kiss. [Stabs hen 
Thus die, and die by me, and by my hand. 

Ann. Oh brother, by your hand! 

Gio. When thou art dead 
T’'ll give my reasons for’t ; for to dispute 
With thee, even in thy death, most lovely beauty, 
‘Would make me stagger to perform this act 
Which I mest glory in. 
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Ann. Forgive him, Heaven—and me my sins! Farewell. 
Brother unkind, unkind,—mercy, great Heaven,—oh—oh. 
[ Dies. 
Gio. She’s dead, alas, good soul! This marriage-bed 
In all her best, bore her alive and dead. 
Soranzo, thou hast miss’d thy aim in this ; 
I have prevented now thy reaching plots, 
And kill’d a love, for whose each drop of blood 
I would have pawn’d my heart. Fair Annabella, 
How over-glorious art thou in thy wounds, 
‘Triumphing over infamy and hate ! 
Shrink not, courageous hand ; stand up, my heart, 
And boldly act my last, and greater part! [Zit with the Body.’ 
I. 98—101. 
There are few things finer than this in Shakespeare. It bears 
an obvious resemblance indeed to the death of Desdemona ; 
and, taking it as a detached scene, we think it rather the more 
bes autiful of the two. The sweetness of the diction—the natural 
tone of tenderness and passion—the strange perversion of kind 
and magnanimous natures, and the horrid catastrophe by which 
their guilt is at once conetifiinieted and avenged, have not often 
been rivalled in the pages either of the modern or the antient 
drama. 


The play entitled * The Broken Heart,’ is in our author’s 
best manner ; and would supply more bes watital meenens than 


we have left room for insertin The story is a little complicat- 
ed; but the following slight sketch of it will make our extracts 
sufficiently intelligible, Penthea, a noble lady of Sparta, was 
betrothed, with her father’s approbation and her own full cou- 
sent, to Orgilus ; but being solicited, at the same time, by Bas- 
sanes, @ person of more splendid fstene, was, after her fa- 
ther’s death, in a manner compelled by her brother Ithocles 
to violate her first engagement, and yield him her hand. In this 
ill sorted alliance, though living a life of unimpeachable purity, 
she was harassed and degraded by the perpetual jealousies of her 
unworthy husband, and pined away, like her deserted lover, in 
sad and bitter recollections of the happy promise of their youth. 
Ithocles, in the mean time, had pursued the course of ambition 
with a bold and commanding spirit, and had obtained the 
highest honours of his country, too much occupied in the 
pursuit to think of the misery to which he had condemned the 
sister who was left to his protection; At last, however, in the 
midst of his proud career, be is seized with a sudden passion 
for Calantha, the heiress of the sovereign, and, after many 
struggles, is reduced to ask the intercession and advice of: his 

U2 unhappy 
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unhappy sister, who was much in favour with the princess. 
The following is the scene in which he makes this request; —and 
to those who have learned, from the preceding passages, the 
lofty and unbending temper of the supplant, and the rooted and 
bitter anguish of her whom he addresses, it cannot fail to ap- 
peer one of the most striking in the whole compass of dramatic 
composition. 
Ith. Sit nearer, sister, to me ;—nearer yet: 
We had one father, in one womb took life, 
Were brought up twins together,—yet have liv’d 
At distance, like two strangers. I could wish 
That the first pillow, whereon I was cradled, 
Had prov’d to me a grave. 
Pen. You had been happy: 
Then had you never known that sin of life 
Which blots all following glories with a vengeance, 
For forfeiting the last will of the dead, 
From whom you had your being. 
Ith. Sad Penthea! 
Thou canst not be too cruel; my rash spleen 
Hath with a violent hand pluck’d from thy bosom 
A love-blest heart, to grind it into dust— 
For which mine’s now a-breaking. 
Pen. Not yet, heaven, 
I do beseech thee ! first, let some wild fires 
Scorch, not consume it! may the heat be cherish’d 
With desires infinite, but hopes impossible ! 
Jth. Wrong’d soul, thy prayers are heard. 
Pen. Here, lo, I breathe, 
A miserable creature, led to ruin 
By an unnatural brother ! 
Ith. I consume 
In languishing affections for that trespass ; 
Yet cannot die. 
Pen. The handmaid to the wages, 
The untroubled but of country toil, drinks streams 
With leaping kids and with the bleating lambs, 
And so allays her thirst secure; whilst I 
Quench my hot sighs with fleetings of my tears. 
Ith. The labourer doth eat his coarsest bread, 
Farn’d with his sweat, and lies him down to sleep ; 
Whilst every bit I touch turns in digestion 
To gall, as bitter as Penthea’s curse. 
Put me to any penance for my tyranny, 
And I will call thee merciful. 
Pen. Pray kill me, 
Rid me from living with a jealous husband, 
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Then we will join in friendship, be again 
Brother and sister.—Kill me, pray: nay, will ye? 

Jith. How doth thy lord esteem thee? 

Pen. Such an one 
As only you have made me: a faith-breaker, 

A spotted whore: forgive me; I am one 

In act,—not in desires, the gods must witness. 
Ith. 'Thou dost bely. thyself. 
Pen. I do not, Ithocles ; 

For she that’s wife to Orgilus, and lives 

In known adultery with Bassanes, 

Is, at the best, a whore. Wilt Lill me now? 

Ith. After my victories abroad, at home 
I meet despair ; ingratitude of nature 
Hath made my actions monstrous ; and thou shalt stand 
A deity, my sister, and be worshipp’ d 
For thy resolved martyrdom: wrong’d maids 
And married wives shal! to thy hallow’d shrine 
Offer their orisons, and sacrifice 
Pure turtles, crown’d with myrtle, if thy pity 
Unto a yielding brother’s pressure, tend 
One finger but to ease it. 

Pen. Oh, no more. 

Jih. Death waits to waft me to the Stygian banks, 
And free me from this chaos of my bondage ; 
And till thou wilt forgive, I must endure. 

Pen. Who is the saint you serve? 

Ith. Friendship or nearness 
Of birth to any but my sister, durst not 
Have mov’d that question, as a secret, sister, 

I dare not murmur to myself. 

Pen. Let me 
{By your new protestations I conjure ye !) 
Partake her name. 

Ith. Her name ?—’tis—’tis—I dare not. 

Pen. All your respects are forg’d. 

Ith. They are not.—Peace !— 
Calantha ’tis ;—the princess, the king’s daughter, 
Sole heir of Sparta.—Me, most miserable !— 

Do I now love thee? For my injuries 

Revenge thyself with bravery, and gossip 

My treasons to the king’s ears. Do!—Calantha 
Knows it not yet, nor ‘Prophilus, my nearest. 

Pen. Suppose you were contracted to her, would it not 
Spliteven your very soul to see her father 
Snatch her out of your arms against her will, 
And force her on the prince of Argos? 

Ith, Trouble not 

os 
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The fountains of mine eyes with thine own story } 
I sweat in blood for’t. 
Pen. We are reconcil’d.— 
Alas, sir, being children, but two branches 
Of one stock, ’tis not fit we should divide : 
Have comfort, you may find it. 
Ith. Yes, in thee; 
Only in thee, Penthea mine ! 
Pen. If sorrows 
Have not too much dull’d my infected brain, 
1’ll cheer invention for an active strain. 
Ith. Mad man! whyhave I wrong’d a maid so excellent ?’ 
I. 273—277. 
We cannot resist the temptation of adding a part of the scene 
in which this sad ambassadress acquits herself of the task she 
had undertaken. There is a tone of heart-struck sorrow and 
female gentleness and purity about it that is singularly engaging, 
and contrasts strangely with the atrocious indecencies with 
which the author has polluted his paper in other parts of the 
same play.—’The princess says, 
Cal. Being alone, Penthea, you have granted 
The opportunity you sought, and might 
At all times have commanded. 
Pen. Tis 2 benefit 
Which I shall owe your goodness even in death for : 
My glass of life, sweet princess, hath few minutes 
Remaining to run down ; the sands are spent; 
For by an inward messenger I feel 
‘The summons of departure short and certain. 
Cal. You feed too much your melancholy. 
Pen. Glories 
Of human greatness are but pleasing dreams, 
And shadows soon decaying. On the stage 
Of my mortality, my youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 
By varied pleasures, sweetened in the mixture, 
But tragical in issue. Beauty, pomp, 
With every sensuality our giddiness 
Doth frame an idol, are unconstant friends, 
When any troubled passion makes us halt 
On the unguarded castle of the mind. 
Cal. Contemn not your condition, for the proof 
Of bare opinion only: to what end 
Reach all these moral texts ? 
Pen. To place before ye 
A perfect mirror, wherein you may se¢ 
How weary I am of a lingering life 
Who count the best a misery. 
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Cal. Indeed 
You have no little cause ; yet none so great 
As to distrust a remedy. 
Pen. That remedy 
Must be a winding-sheet, a fold of lead, 
And some untrod-on corner of the earth.— 
Not to detain your expectation, princess, 
I have an humble suit. 
Cal. Speak ; and enjoy it. 
Pen. Vouchsafe, then, to be my executrix, 
And take that trouble on you to dispose 
Such legacies, as I bequeath impartially ; 
I have not much to give, the pains are easy, 
Heav’n will reward your piety, and thank it 
When I am dead; for sure I must not live: 
I hope I cannot. 
After bales her fame, her youth, &c. in some very pretty 
but fantastical verses, she proceeds— 
* Pen. ’Tis long agone, since fitst I lost my heart ; 
Long have I liv’d without it, else for certain 
I should have given that too; but instead 
Of it, to great Calantha, Sparta’s heir, 
By service bound, and by affection vow’d, 
I do bequeath in holiest rites of love 
Mine only brother, [thocles. 
* Cal. What say’st thou ? 
* Pen. I must leave the world 
To revel in Elysium, and ’tis just 
‘To wish my brother some advantage here ; 
Yet by my best hopes, Ithocles is ignorant 
Of this pursuit. 
© Cal. You have forgot, Penthea, 
Mow still I have a father. 
* Pen. But remember 
I am a sister, though to me this brother 
Hath been, you know, unkind: Ob, most unkind!’ I. 29i-: 
We pass, now, to another branch of the story. Penthea 
tlies distracted ;- and Orgilus appears to be reconciled to Ithocles, 
who had sought his friendship with much zeal and condescen- 
sion. The former, however, thyugh of a generous and lofi, 
nature, could not forgive the cruel injuries, which had just been 
consummated by the death of the heart-broken’ Penthea. He 
trains her brother, therefore, to the chamber where the depart- 
ed mourner still sits, veiled, in the chair where she died, and 
where, we are almost ashamed to say, Mr Ford has made her 
lover prepare a sort of man-trap in an adjoining chair, in order 
te place his oppressor altogether at his mercy. This childish, 
Wy 4 needless, 
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ncediess, mn paltry c contrivance, gives a mean aud ludicrous 
air to the whole scene ; ; which is written, however, with such 
force and spirit, as to deserve well to be extracted. 
cles has ascertained the fact of his sister’s death, he says— 


——‘ Mine only sister ! 

Another is not left me. 

‘ Org. Take that chair, 
I'll seat me here in this: between us sits 
The object of our sorrows ; some few tears 
ae part among us; I perhaps can mix 

e lamentable story to prepare them.— 

There, there! sit there, my lord. 

6 Ith. Yes, as you please. 

ed down, and is ‘caught i in the engine 

What means this treacher 

* Org. T Caught! you are caught, 
Young master: ’tis thy throne of coronation, 
‘Thou fool of greatness. See, I take this veil of : 
Survey a beauty witheted by the flames 
Of an insulting Phaeton, her brother. 

‘ Jih. Thou mean’st to kill me basely ? 

* Org. I foreknew 
The last act of her life, and trained thee hither 
‘To sacrifice a tyrant to a turtle. 
You dreamt of kingdoms, did ye? how to bosom 
The delicacies of a youngling princess, 
How with this nod to grace that subtle courtier, 
How with that frown to make this noble tremble, 
And so forth ; whilst Penthea’s groans and tortures, 
Her agonies, her miseries, afflictions, 
Ne’er touched upon your thought? As for my injuries, 
Alas! they were beneath your royal pity ; 
But yet they lived, thou proud man, to confound thee. 
Behold thy fate: this steel ! [ Draws his sword. 

* Ith. Strike home! A courage 
As keen as thy revenge shall give it welcome. 
But pr’ythee faint not; if the wound close up, 
Tent it with double force, and search it deeply. 
Thou look’st that I should whine, and beg compassion, 
As loath to leave the vainness of my glories : 
A statelier resolution arms my confidence, 
To cozen thee of honour ; neither could f, 
With equal trial of unequal fortune, 
By hazard of a duel; *twere a bravery 
Too mighty for a slave intending murder. 
On to the execution, and inherit’ 
A conflict with thy horrors ! 





After Itho- 
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* Org. By Apollo, 
Thou talk’st a goodly language! for requital 
I will report thee to thy mistress richly. 
And take this peace along ; some few short minutes 
Determin’d, my resolves shall quickly follow 
Thy wrathful ghost; then, if we tug for mastery, 
Penthea’s sacred eyes shall lend new courage. 
Give me thy hand : be healthful in thy parting 


From lost mortality. Thus, thus I free it. [Stabs hive. 
‘ Jth. Yet, yet I scorn to shrink. 
* Org. Keep up thy spirit : 


I will be gentle even in blood ; to linger 
Pain, which I strive to cure, were to be cruel. 
‘ Jih, Nimble in vengeance, I forgive thee. Follow 
Safety, with best success: Oh, may it prosper! 
Penthea, by thy side thy brother bleeds ; 
‘The earnest of his wrongs to thy fore’d faith. 
Thoughts of ambition or delicious banquet, 
With beauty, youth, and love, together perish 
In my last breath, which on the sacred altar 
Of a long look’d for peace—now—move—to heaven. [ Dies. 
‘ Org. Farewell, fair spring of manhood; henceforth welcome 
Best expectation of a noble sufferance. 
T’ll look the bodies safe, till what must follow 
Shall be approved.— Sweet twins shine stars for ever! ’ 
I. 317-320. 
The concluding scenes of this powerful and original drama, 
are marked with the same painful strength of colouring, and 
rather more than the same extravagancies. Calantha, dancing 
at a court-ball, is told, successively, of the death of her father, 
of Penthea, and of Ithocles her betrothed husband; but dan- 
ces on with seeming indifference and composure, till the enter- 
tainment is closed. She then, with great apparent coolness, 
condemns Orgilus to death, who chuses to die in the Roman 
fashion, by opening the veins of his arms; and this strange and 
disgusting operation is performed on the open stage with much 
solemnity. ‘To show how much better our author's execution is 
than his conception of such passages, we shall insert this singu- 
lar scene, the strength and spirit of which would almost redeem 
the unhappy choice of the catastrophe. After his arms are bar- 
ed, and preces of tape tied round each, as the stage directions ac~ 
curately informs us, Orgilus speaks thus. 
—‘ If a proneness, 
Or custom in my nature, from my cradle, 
Had been inclined to fierce and eager bloodshed, 
A coward guilt, hid in a coward quaking, r 
Might have betrayed me to ignoble flicht, 


And 
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And vagabond pursuit of dreadful safety : 
But look upon my steadiness, and scorn not 
The sickness of my fortune; which, since Bassanes 
Was husband to Penthea, had lain bed-rid. 
We trifle time in words: thus I show cunning 
In opening of a vein too full, too lively. 
[Opens a vein in his arm. 
‘ Bass. It sparkles like a lusty wine new broached ; 
‘The vessel must be sound from which it issues. 
But pr’ythee, look not pale ; have at ye ! 
This pastime 
Appears majestical : some high-tun’d poem 
Hereafter shall deliver to posterity 
‘The writer’s glory, and his subject’s triumph. 
How is’t, man? Droop not yet! 
* Org. - I feel no palsies. 
On a pair-royal do I wait in death ; 
My sovereign as his liegeman ; on my mistress, 
Asa devetnd servant; and on Ithocles, 
As if no brave, yet no unworthy enemy : 
Nor did I use an engine to entrap 
His life, out of a slavish fear to combat 
Youth, strength, or cunning ; but for that I durst not 
Engage the goodness of a cause on fortune, 
By which his name might have outfac’d my vengeance. 
When feeble man is bending to his mother, 
The dust he was first framed on, thus he totters. [ Falling. 
‘ Bass. Life’s fountain is dried up. 
* Org. So falls the standard 
Of my prerogative in being a creature. 
A mist hangs o’er mine eyes ; the sun’s bright splendour 
Is clouded in an everlasting shadow. 
Welcome thou ice, that sit’st about my heart, 
No heat can ever thaw thee. [ Dies.’ I. 328-30. 


In the concluding scene, Calantha arranges all the offices of 
her kingdom with the same majestic composure with which she 
had judged and sentenced Orgilus on the first intelligence of her 
lover’s death. But, after all those high duties are fulfilled, she 
turns suddenly to the altar on which his body had been de "po- 
sited, and breaks out into the following gr: and and most moving 
speech ; ; almost immediately after wh ich, she leans down on the 
adtar, and expires. 


* Cal. Forgive me.—Now I turn to thee, thou shadow 
Of my contracted lord! bear witness all, 
I-put my mother’ s wedding-ring upon 
His finger; ’twas my father’s last bequest. 
{ Places a ring on the finger of aigee. 
Thus 
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Thus I new-marry him, whose wife I am ; 
Death shall not separate us. Oh, my lords, 
I but deceiv’d your eyes with antic gesture, 
When one news straight came huddling on another, 
Of death, and death, and death, still I danc’d forward ; 
But it struck home !—and here !—and in an instant ! 
Be such mere women, who, with shrieks and outcries, 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, 
Yet live to vow new pleasures, and outlive them : 
They are the silent griefs which cut the heartstrings ; 
Let me die smiling.’ I. 333-34. 

There are passages of equal power and beauty in the plays 
called * Love’s Sacrifice,’ * The Lover’s- Melancholy,’ and in 
* Fancies, Chaste and Noble.’ In Perkin Warbeck, there is 
a more uniform aud sustained elevation of style. But we pass 
all those over, to give our readers a word or two from ‘ The 
Witch of Edmonton,’ a drama founded upon the recent exe- 
cution of a miserable old woman for that fashionable offénce ; 
and in which the devil, in the shape of a black dog, is a prin- 
cipal performer. The greater part of the play, in which Ford 
was assisted by Dekkar and Rowley, is of course utterly ab- 
surd and contemptible, though not without its value as a me- 
morial of the strange superstition of the age; but it contains 
some scenes of great interest and beauty, though written in a 
lower and more familiar tone than most of those we have al- 
ready exhibited. Asa specimen of the range of the author’s 
talents, we shall present our readers with one of these. Frank 
Thorney had privately married a woman of inferior rank, and 
is afterwards strongly urged by his father and his own inclina- 
tion, to take a second wife, in the person of a rich yeoman’s 
daughter whose affections were fixed upon him. Afier taking 
this unjustifiable step, he is naturally troubled with certain in- 
ward compunctions, which manifest themselves in his exterior, 
and excite the apprehensions of his innocent bride. It is her 
dialogue with him that we are now to extract; and we think, 
the picture that it affords of unassuming innocence and single- 
ness of heart, is drawn with great truth, and even elegance. 
She begins with asking him why he changes countenance so 
suddenly. He answers— 

‘ Who, I? For nothing. 
Sus. Dear, say not so: a spirit of your constancy 
Cannot endure this change for nothing. * l’ve observ’d 
Strange variations in you. 
Frank. In me? 
Sus. In you, Sir. 
Awake, you seem to dream, and ip your sleep 
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You utter sudden and distracted accents, 
Like one at enmity with peace. Dear loving husband, 
If I may dare to challenge any interest 
In you, give me thee fully: you may trust 
My breast as safely as your own. 
Frank. With what? 
You half amaze me; pr’ythee— 
Sus. Come, you shall not, 
Indeed you shall not shut me from partaking 
The least dislike that grieves you. I’m all your’s. 
Frank, And I all thine. 
Sus. You are not, if you keep 
‘The least grief from me: but'l find the cause ; 
It grew from me. 
Frank. From you? 
Sus. From some distaste 
In me or my behaviour: you’re not kind 
In the concealment. ’Las, Sir, I am young, 
Silly and plain ; more strange to those contents 
A wife should offer. Say but in what I fail, 
T’ll study satisfaction. 
Frank. Come ; in nothing. 
Sus. I know I do: knew I as well in what, 
You should not long be sullen. Pr’ythee, love; 
If I have been immodest or too bold, ~ 
Speak’t in a frown ; if peevishly too nice, 
Shew’t in a smile. Thy liking is a glass 
By which I’ll habit my behaviour. 
Frank. Wherefore 
Dost weep now ? 
Sus. You, sweet, have the power 
To make me passionate as an April day. 
Now smile, then weep ; now pale, then crimson ted. 
You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea, 
To make it ebb or flow into my face, 
As your looks change. 
Frank. Change thy conceit, I pr’ythee : 
Thou’rt all perfection; Diana herself 
Swells in thy thoughts and moderates thy beauty. 
Within thy left eye amorous Cupid sits 
Feathering love-shafts, whose golden heads he dips 
In thy chaste breast ; in the other lies 
Blushing Adonis scarfed in modesties ; 
And still as wanton Cupid blows love-fires, 
Adonis quenches out unchaste desires. 
Sus. Come, come: these golden strings of flattery 
Shall not tie up my speech, Sir; I must know 


The ground of your disturbance. 
Frank. 
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Frank. Then look here ; 
For here, here is the fen in which this hydra 
Of discontent grows rank. 
Sus. Heaven shield it! Where? 
Frank. In mine own bosom: here the cause has root ; 
The poisoned leeches twist about my heart, 
And will, I hope, confound me. 
Sus. You speak riddles.* II. 437-440, 
The unfortunate bigamist afterwards resolyes to desert this 
innocent creature: but, in the act of their parting, is moved by 
the devil, who rubs against him in the shape of a dog, to mur- 
der her. Weare tempted to give the greater part of this scene, 
just to show how much beauty of diction and natural expression 
of character may be combined with the most revolting and de- 
grading absurdities. ‘lhe unhappy bridegroom says— 
‘ Why would you delay ? we have no other business 
Now but to part. 
Sus. And will not that, sweet-heart, ask a long time? 
Methinks it is the hardest piece of work 
That e’er I took in hand. 
Frank. Fie, fie! why look, 
I’ll make it plain and easy to you. Farewell. [ Kisses her. 
Sus. Ah, ’las! I’m not half perfect in it yet. 
1 must have it read o’er an hundred times. 
Pray you take some pains, I confess my dulness. 
Frank. Come, again and again, farewell. [Kisses her.] Yeot 
wilt return ? 
All questions of my journey, my stay, employment, 
And revisitation, fully I have answered all. 
There’s nothing now behind but—nothing. 
Sus. And that nothing’s more hard than any thing, 
Than all the every things, But this request— 
Frank. What is’t? 
Sus. That I may bring you thro’ one pasture more 
Up to yon knot of trees: amongst those shadows 
Vil vanish from you, they shall teach me how. 
Frank. Why ’tis granted: come, walk then. 
Sus. Nay, not too fast : 
They say, slow things have best perfection ; 
The gentle show’r wets to fertility, 
The churlish storm makes mischief with his bounty, 



































Frank. Now, your request 
Is out: yet will you leave me? 
Sus. What? so churlishly ? 


You’ll make me stay for ever, 
Rather than part with such a sound from you. 
Frank. Why, you almost anger me.—’Pray you be gone. 
You have no company, and ’tis very early ; 
Some hurt may betide you homewards. 
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Sus. Tush! I fear none: 
To leave you is the greatest I can suffer. 
Frank. So, I shall have more trouble. 
Here the dog rubs against him; and, after some more talk, 
he stabs her. 
Sus. Why then I thank you ; 
You have done lovingly, leaving yourself, 
‘That you would thus bestow me on another. 
Thou art my husband, Death ; I embrace thee 
With all the love Ihave. Forget the stain 
©f my unwitting sin: and then I come 
A crystal virgin to thee. My soul’s purity 
Shall, with bold wings, aseend the doors of mercy ; 
For innocence is ever her companion. 
Frank. Not yet mortal? I would not linger you. 
Or leave you a tongue to blab. [Stabs her agai. 
Sus. Now heaven reward you ne’er the worse for me ! 
I did not think that death had been so sweet, 
Nor I so apt to love him. I could ne’er die better, 
Had I stay’d forty years for preparation : 
For I’m in charity with all the world. 
Let me for once be thine example, heaven ; 
Do to this man as I, forgive him freely, 
And may he better die, and sweeter live. [ Dies.’ II. 452-455. 
We cannot aflord,any more space for Mr Ford ; and what 
we have said, and what we have shown of him, will probably 
be thought enough, both by those who are disposed to scoff, 
and those who are inclined to admire. It is but fair, however, 
to intimate, that a thorough perusal of his works will afford 
more exercise to the former disposition than to the latter. His 
faults are glaring and abundant; but we have not thought it 
necessary to produce any specimens of them, because they are 
exactly the sort of faults which every one acquainted with the 
drama of that age reckons upon finding. Nobody doubts of 
the existence of sueh faults: but there are many 2 & doubt of 
the existence of any counterbalancing beauties: and therefore 
it seemed worth while to say a word or “two in their explanation. 
There is a great treasure of poetry, we think, still to be brought 
to light in the neglected writers of the age to which this author 
belongs ; and poetry of a kind which, if ‘purified and improved, 
as the happicr specimens show that it is capable of being, would 
he far more delightful to the generality of English readers than 
any other species of poetry. We sh: all res adily be excused for 
eur tediousness by those who are of this opinion; and should 
not have been forgiven, even if we had not been tedious, by 
these whe leok upon it as a heresy, 
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Ant. II. Fifth Report of the Directors of the African Institu- 
tion, read at the Annual General Meeting on the 27th March 
1811. To which is added, an Appendix, and a List of Sub- 
scribers. 8vo. pp. 151. Hatehard, London. 1811. 


Ww gladly resume the very interesting subject of this report, 
in order to bring down to the present day that histor 
of the preceedings relative to Africa and the slave-trade, which 
has occupied, we believe, not the least important part of this 
Journal from its commencement. Since this topic was last be- 
fore us, a year ago, we rejoice to find, that no inconsiderable 
Pa has been mailet ; and that much of what we then anxi- 
ously expected, has been ‘done, both in and out of Parliament, 
for the destruction of the infethal traffic which so long disgraced 
our age and nation. They who conceived a mere prohibitory 
enactment sufficient to extir pate the evil,—or who looked merely 
to having it denounced,—and, provided the law ceased to sanc- 
tion it, cared little whether or not it continued to exist,—will 
perhaps shun the further prosecution of this subject, and com- 
plain of our pages being devoted to the Abolition, long after 
the abolition act had sealed the triumph of our cause. But we 
shall stand excused in the eyes of those who, looking always to 
the thing itself, rather than the name and appearance, com- 
plained, not merely that the slave-trade was legal, but that it 
was actually car ried on by British subjects—and on account 
of British settlements ;—-and wished, not merely for the honour 
of their country, but for the interests of mankind, that sach a 
commerce should be destroyed, in whose hands soever it might 
be vested. Men of this description, — and we trust their num- 
bers are not small,—will not lose sight ef this important subject, 
until they are satisfied that the abolition act is made effectual to 
accomplish its purposes. ‘They will watch over its execution with 
as much anxiety as they showed in assisting its progress through 
the Legislature. ‘They will even extend their enl lightened and 
humane endeavours, to obtain the cooperation of other na- 
tions, in a measure so honourable to our own ; and will not rest 
satisfied, until the great continent, which the slave-trade had 
ravaged and benighted, shall be admitted to a fair chance of 
running with other countries the race of civility and improve- 
ment. It is to such persons that we chiefly address the present, 

article, 

And, first of all, we must express the satisfaction which we 
reap “wn perceiving, in the managers of the African Institu- 
tion, such sound and judicions views of the proper objects of 
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their attention. It has always appeared to us quite manifest, 
that the most practicable, as well as most important object, to 
which they could direct their efforts, was the execution of the 
abolition acts ;—and that, in this pursuit, there was no difficul- 
ty which due diligence, and competent abilities and funds, might 
not reasonably hope to overcome ;—while the more sple ndid, 
but vague and deceitful object, of introducing, by direct opera- 
tions, ‘civilization into Africa, seemed only in a very limited _de- 
gree to be within the reach of any resources which an institu- 
tion of this kind can be suj pposed to possess. Without the 
smallest wish to damp their* ardour in the prosecuti on of this 
less attainable object,— and even admitting that somewhat may 
be accomplished in this line also, as by « encouraging voyages 
of discovery, and proinoting the mechanical arts among the 
natives,—it severities would only be raising vain hopes, 
and withdrawing men’s .minds from the most useful and 
most practical part of the question, were we to hesitate in re- 
peating, that the proper, as well as the principal object of the 
Institution, is the enforcement of the abolition laws ;—and that 
this, which they themselves readily admit to be the first in the 
order of time, is also the first in importance, and, beyond all 
co compar ison, the most attainable of the objects of their exertions. 
The civilization and improvement of Africa’ (they very pro- 
péity observe), * are indeed the great ends which the African 
* Institution proposed to pursue, ut what rational expecta- 
* tion can be formed of any material progress in the attainment 
of those ends, while the slave-trade continues to flourish ? 
This traffic stands opposed to all improvement. ‘The passions 
which it excites and nourishes, and the acts of fraud, rapine 
and blood to which alone it owes its success, have a direct 
tendency to brutalize the human character, and to obstruct 
every peaceful and beneficial pursuit. Any advance in civi- 
lization is hopeless, where neither property nor person is se- 
cure for a moment. 
As this is the sort of language which was familiar to our ears 
before 1806 and 1807, when the abolition acts passed, we may 
be asked, how it should still be applicable to the case; and 
whether, in spite of those wholesome statutes, the slave traftic 
continued to exist ; or, mavens been checked for a time, is since 
revived? In part, at least, we are compelled to answer these 
guestions affirmatively. ‘I heat much was undoubtedly effected 
by the acts of abolition, a large branch of the slave tr: Aiic was 
in a short time turned into contraband ; and the resources of 
the trader having in a year or two allied, they were enabled, 
by varions shifts and devices, to cover their illicit practices — 
suc 
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such success; that it is much to be feared they are indebted for 
detection only to the unwearied industry of the African Institu- 

tion, and their connexions. We had occasion to touch on this 
subject, when alluding to the debate in the Session before the 
last; but it would appear, that the instances of detection since 
that time have been still more remarkable; and that long after 
Parliament had expressed $0 unanimous and strong an indigns f= 
tion * at such daring violations of the law,’ and pledged itself 
to check them by more adequate penalties, the slave-dealers pur- 
sued their course of wickedness, with as little regard to the 
declared sense of the Legislature, as they showed towards 
the law itself. It appears, that, during the whole of last year, 
the coast swarmed with slaye-traders, under Portugueze and 
Spanish colours, which were proved in many instances to be 
British or ‘American property, and miost probably belonged to 
subjects of those countries even where positive proof could not 
be obtained. The decision in the case of the Amedie, having 
subjected American slave-vessels to British capture, it became 
as necessary to conceal American property as British; and the 
flags of our allies in the Peninsula have*infortunately ‘Serniek ed. 
the cover required. ‘The records of the Vice- Admiralty Courts 
abound with instances of this description. In that of Sierra 
Leone, about twenty slave-vessels under those colours were con= 
demned during the | ast year, on proof of American or British 
ownership, or of he aving sailed from a British port. Nor has a 
single appeal from these sentences been prosecuted in the Supreme 
Court. ‘The Judge of the Sierra Leone Court observes, in a 
letter on this subject, that ¢ the profits of those contraband voy- 

* ages are so high, that if they save one cargo out of three, they 
¢ will still make money. But it will afford a more satisfactory 
idea of the shifts to which those traders have recourse, if we 
state the particulars of a case which lately came before the Ad- 
miralty Court of this country. ‘The fo llowing are the circum- 
stances of the affair ; which was repeatecly alluded to in the dis- 
cussions in both Houses of Parliament last session. 

‘ Two ships under Spanish colours, the Gallicia and Palafox, 
were met by his Majesty’s frigate the Amelia, commanded by the 
Hon. Captain Irby, on their voyage from a port in Spanish Ameri- 
ca, to the coast of Africa, for slaves, Captain Irby, seeing reason 
to suspect that the adventure was really on British account, detained 
the vessels, and brought them into Plymouth. here, on the usual 
prep paratory examinations having been instituted, the master, mate, 
and supercargo all swore so positive ly and unequivocally, that the 
ships and their cargoes were Spanish property, that the Judge of 
the Admiralty felt himself obliged, notwithstanding some very suspi- 
cious cirewmstances, to eee their liberation, on bail being given 
to abide the result of the farther proof which was ordered. 
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‘ The supercargo, in particular, who called himself Don Jorge 
Madre Silva, swore that he was a native Spaniard, and not a sub- 
ject of Great Britain. 

‘ It was discovered, however, by means of two of the crew, that 
all these depositions, thus solemnly and judicially made, were false. 
One of the ships was ascertained to have cleared out from Eng- 
land, by the name of the Queen Charlotte, and to be still the pro- 
perty of British merchants resident in London. The other had clear- 
ed out from Kingston in Jamaisa, under the name of the Mohawk. 
Both vessels had undergone a fictitious sale at Carthagena to a Spa- 
niard, and had there changed their original names for the Gallicia 
and Palafox : and the supercargo, who had sworn to his Spanish 
birth, proved to be an Englishman, who had sailed from the river 
‘Thames in the Queen Charlotte, and was then known by the name 
of George Woodbine, which, when translated into Spanish, formed 
the appellation by which he was afterwards distinguished, Don 
Jorge Madre Silva. 

* When these facts eame to the knowledge of the Directors, they 
applied to his Majesty’s government, to prevent the liberation of the 
vessels, even if unobjectionable bail should be offered, as the whole 
complexion of the transaction was now most materially altered. 
His Majesty’s government immediately ordered the vessels to be de- 
tained ; on which the claimants, aware of the risk they should incur 
by abiding the result of a trial, abendoned the prosecution of their 
claim, and the property has since been condemned.’ p. 31-33. 

It became then a matter of necessity to raise the penalties 
of the Abolition laws. There was undoubted evidence, that no 
pecuniary infietion could stop a commerce which gave such pro- 
fits as to counterbalance all the risks of detection. 
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10 was secure of large profits if one adventure in three 
escaped,—and of enormous gains if he eseaped detection alto- 
gether, —was not likely to be scared by the chance of total fail- 
ure. But, such a calculation would never induce nim to risk 
his life, or his liberty ; for, if the law made the offence a felony, 
however successful the speculation might be, on a profit and 
loss account, a single detection must be attended with absolute 
ruin, as well as inlamy. Accordingly, there appeared to be so 
strong a feeling in Parliament in favour of some such measure, 
that when Mr Brougham gave notice, in the debate on his mo- 
tion in June 1810, of a bill declaring the traffic felony, no op- 
position whatever was threatened ; aud on the contrary, the pro- 
posal appeared to meet with universal concurrence. He ac- 
cordingly brought in a bill to this effect during the last Session ; 
and Lord Greville having, with his wonted zeal in this cause, 
eonducted it in the Lords, it was carried through every one of 
its stages, in both Houses, without the slightest opposition from 
any quarter; and received the Royal assent on the Mth of 
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In conformity with the plan which we have always adopted, 
we shall now state the heads of this bill, which is now passed 
intoalaw. All trading i in slaves, in whatever part of the world, 
is made felony in British subjects; and trading in slaves, by 
whatever persons, is made a felony, within the British domi- 
nions, including the colonies, factories and settlements be long- 
ing to the Crown. The punishment is transportdtion, for a 
term not exceeding fourteen years; or confinement to hard 
labour for a term not less than three, nor greater than five years, 
at the discretion of the Court. We have ‘used the word iv ading, 
as the general description ; but the statute enumerates the vari- 
ous acts which shall be considered as felonious. ‘These are not 
merely a direct concern in the buying and selling of slaves, or 
the carriage of them for sale, but the empleying or hiring any 
vessel for such purposes,—the fitting out such vessel,—and the 
sailing in her as master, mate, supercargo, or surgeon, knowing 
her destination :—and under the description of accessaries to 
these felonies, come unquestionably those persons who are con- 
cerned in preparing the cargo for such guilty voyages, or othier- 
wise enabling the vessel to be fitted out upon this destination, 
knowing its felonious nature. It is unnecessary to specify who 
may be “punished as accessaries after the fact ; this flows inme- 
diately from the description of the principal offence. 

Among the accessaries, however, to this offence, there is one 
class which, partly from views of policy, and oe from a hu- 
mane consideration of the circumstances in which they may have 
stood, the act has exempted from the sihiionii “denounced 
against the crime of slave-trading. These are, the petty offi- 
cers, seamen, and servants, entering on board of slave-ships, 
know! ing them to be such, and the underwriters and brokers of 
policies of insurance upon slave voyages. ‘These persons are 

made liable, not to the pains and penalties of felony, but only 
to be punished as for a misdeme eanour, by im prisonment for 2 
term not exceeding two years. It is further enacted, that if any 
petty oflicer; s ailor, or servant liable to the penalty, shall, within 
three months after his arrival in any British port, give i informa- 
tion, on oath, before : any competent mé agis trate, against any Pp er- 
sons punishable a: s felons under this act, for fitt ting out slave-ships, 
or navigating them in the c: wacity of master, matc, supercargo, 
or surgeon; or shall, within three months after his errival in 
any foreign port, give the like information to the King’s envoys, 
agents, &e. such person shall not be punishable even as for 3 
misdemeanour ; and the King’s ministers, &c. are required to 
receive his deposition, and to transmit it to the government at 
home, and to the British cruizers near their residence. 
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The remaining branches of the act, consist of certain ex- 
ceptions in favour of transactions not intended to be punished 
as slave-trading, and of slave-trading itself within certain limits 
of time. The transference of slaves from one British colony to 
another, is excepted from the penal enactments of the statute ; 
and particular dates are fixed, from which this act shall take < 
fect in different parts of the world. It will probably happen, to 
those who attentively consider this part of the act, to approve 
of the latter, and to doubt respecting the former of these two 
exceptions. Nothing can be more just and: considerate, than 
the care which is shown of entrapping persons in distant parts, 
before due notice shall reach them, of the change that has taken 
place in the law. This isa precaution but too frequently ne- 
glected in the great multitude of penal enactments with which 
our statute-book abounds 5 and instances have not been want- 
ing, of the pains of a capital felony attaching on offences, at pe- 
riods when it was physically impossible that. the ade ulge of 

the change in the law should have reached the delinquent. , 
But it may admit of some doubt, whether the carriage of slaves 
from one British colony to another, should have been protected 
from all penalty. The reason is certainly to be found in the 
principle upon which the new statute has been constructed, viz. 
that of merely punishing as crimes those acts to which the former 
statutes attached pecuniary penalties ;—and not all at once treat- 
ing as felonies, or highly criminal misdemeanours, those acts 
which were formerly countenanced by the law: And perhaps, 
upon the whole, this is a sufficient reason for the exception un- 
der consideration, Nevertheless, we cannot avoid looking at 
the consequences which must result, from allowing a free com- 
merce in slaves between the different parts of the British West 

Indies. A door is thus left open for evading the law ;—for it 

may not be very easy to detect a vessel coming in reality from 

Guiana, or Guad: loupe, to Jama ica, and pre tending to come from 

‘Trinidad or Dominica ;—and the one of those voyages is now 

made a felony, while the other is liable to no penalty ‘whatever. 

But, independent of this consideration, there are obvious 
reasons for preventing the free transference of slaves from 
one island to another. If the African slave-trade is at length 
completely subdued, and the new lands can no longer be Sup 
plied with hands, it is natural to conclude, that some islands, 
er districts, will betake themselves to breeding, for the supply 
of 











* Ty hus, to tike a recent instance, Lord E ‘Menborough’ s act (43. 
Geo. I[I. 58.), only allows six days notice for the whole of England 
and Ireland, Lt was passed on the 24th of June; and its capital 
penalties attach on certain things dene in England. and Ireland from 
the 7th ef July following. 
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of the rest ;—and thus we shall see a West Indian slave-trade 
established between Jamaica, for example, and ‘Trinidad,—in 
many of its features but too nearly resembling the traffic that 
has been abolished. Even if no such regular and systematic 
trade springs up, it seems wholly inconsistent with the spirit of 
the present laws, to permit the infliction of so much real misery, 
as must attend the sale of slaves be ‘longing to one colony into 
another at a vast distance, differing in climate, and in all the 
circumstances of its cultivation 3;—to send them, for instance, 
from the comparatively easy life of Creole slaves, on a coffee 
plantation in one of the old islands, to clear the unwholesome 
woods, and break up the new soil in Trinidad. 

Such transierences of negroes too, are, in our humble ap- 
prehension, highly objectionable after the slave-trade has been 
abolished and declared to be felonious, on two distinct grounds, 
and independently of the objections already urged. In the 
first place, the permission of these acts cannot fail to dimi- 
nish the horror which ought by all means to be attached to 
slave-trading,—and which, in fact, it is one great object of 
the new law to connect with that nefarious traffic. WwW hen men 
see acts so nearly resembling each other, as the carriage of 
negroes from Africa to Jamaica, and the carriage of megroes 
from Jamaica to Trinidad, viewed by the law in so very dif- 
ferent lights, that the one is made ‘felony, and the other, if 
not encouraged, yet protected from all penalty, it is next to im- 
possible the it the former offence should excite all the horror 
which the law aims at inspi ring. In the secon d place, the per- 
mission in question militates against that which, since the abo- 
lition, ought to be the cardins tl aim of West Indian legislation, 
the bettering the condition of the slaves, and preparing them, 
by gradual progress, for the acquisition of personal rights and 
privileges. One of the first steps in this progress should natu- 
rally be, to attach the slaves to the sail, and convert by degrees 
involunt: wy into voluntary labour. It may indeed be urged, 
that if no such permission is given, no provision is made for 
excess of negro population by breeding. But this proves too 
much ; for it leads to a repeal of the whole enactments against 
exporting slaves to foreign colonies, as soon as the total “black 
population of the West Indies shall be excessive. And further, 
we should be disposed to answer this objection, by proposing, 
that if the slave population of any one colony became excessive, 
such as chose to change their residence might be allowed to go, 
carrying their manumission with them, or at least being indent- 
ed as hired Jabourers for a certain term, with heir freedom in 
xeversion, Upen the whole, we certainly do incline towards 
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the removal of this exception, not only in Sir A. Pigott’s act, 
and in the Abolition act, but also in Mr Brougham’s act ;—and 
that the next step which j is taken should be, to cut off this last 
remaining branch of the traffic in human flesh, by the same me- 
thods which have been applied te the other parts of it. We 

are, however, very far from blaming the abolitionists for leaving 
this in its present state. They have wisely avoided a contention 
with more prejudices and interests than it was absolutely neces- 
ary to encounter at once. ‘They have, indeed, from the begin- 
ning, proved themselves worthy of conducting so great a cause, 
by their pee ‘e and moderation; and if there is any quality 
of which they hold out to all reformers a pech liarly bright eX- 
avep! , it is that skilful temperance in securing their object by 
caution and delay, if possible still more admirable, and certainly 
less to be expected, than the unconquerable perseverance with 
which that object has been pursucd. 

It is impossible here to dismiss the last victory of the aboli- 
ticnists, without once more expressing our veneration for the 
distinguished personages by whose eflorts this great triumph 
has been obtained : And, perhaps, in contemplating this his- 
tory, our minds are teo mech called away from the zeal 
and talents which it di: splays,—and dazzled, as it were, by 
the marvellous spectacle of a good cause, not aided, but op- 
»osed by every motive of interest, and long thwarted, or, at 
lt coldly supported by the government—attended in the 
end with a fullness of suecess, quite unexampled in the history 
of controversy or of improvements. Let any one reflect on the 
state of the Abolition question in 1795, when it was despaired of 
by almost all its frie nds 5 or in 1799, when Mr Pitt was busied 
in acquiring new colonies, to which the British slave traffic 
might be extended; or even in 1805, when, after a transient 
gleam of hope, Mr Pitt, who, the year before, had, for the 
first time, carried the bill in one House, was again defeated by 
his underlines, and prof fessed that he could not make them sup- 
port him when he fought for humanity and justice: And then, 
let him carry his eye to the majorities by which the Abolition 
acts of 1806 and 1807 were hurried through the two Houses of 
Parliament, by an honest and enlightened ministry, with the 
concurrence of one single member of the Roya! Family,—he will 
almost think it is the illusion of a dream. But how much more 
zstonished will he be, when he sees, within three or four years 
more, that even all debating on the subject is at an enc d—that 
the slave traders. can no longer find a voice to support them— 
that the idea of a vote is out of the question—that resolutions 
are unanimously passed by both Lfouses, stigmatizing a traftie 
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which used to be victoriously supported and encouraged, as a 
crime of the deepest die—and that laws are made with the same 
unanimity, and without a whisper of opposition, denouncing 
the severest punishments to all who shall persist in the pur- 
suit. This is a change of opinion which, we may safely assert, 
no man could have predicted, or even fancied, but a few years 
ago: And yet all men saw the causes which have brought it 
about; for, to whom were the talents, the persuasive elo- 
quence, and the scarcely human perseverance of Wilberforce 
unknown?—and by whom could the powers of his ceadjutors in 
the country be doubted—amongst whom we should do a deed 
of injustice, if we named any more than one—-Clarkson? And, 
finally, was there any reason to fear, that the honest exertions 
of a free press would propagate the truth, and ultimately 
arm it with power, in spite of the hollow support or open en- 
mity of ministers, the undisguised discountenance of courts, 
and the declared repugnance of princes? If we gladly allude 
to these things, for the purpose of once more tendering our 
felicitations to Mr Wilberforce and his fellow-labourers, we 
have another motive too for dwelling upon them.—We would 
hold up the history of the abolition as the most instructive 
of lessons to all reformers, whether of the criminal law, or 
of the constitution of Parliament, or of abuses in the prac- 
tice of the government ;—to all (for the description of per- 
sons is the same) who, desiring the happiness of their fellow 
creatures, and knowing that civil liberty and public prosperity 
must fall by the same blow, are willing to devote their days, re- 
gardless of toil, and ridicule, and risks, to combat ignorance 
and corruption, and all the otier means by which tyrants either 
trample upon freedom or beguile men into slavery. This ex- 
ample ought always to be before our eyes—but it is in an espe- 
cial manner fitted for our contemplation, towards the com- 
mencement of a new reign, when the constitution prescribes an 
additional share of jealousy and vigilance, and requires the 
people to be more than usually on their guard, without any 
consideration of persons; but on a presumption that, even the 
best of princes, being a man endued with power, is, from the 
moment of his elevation, liable to abuse it. 

Beiore quitting this part of the subject, we have a remark or 
two to offer, though they be of comparatively trifling lmport- 
ance, upon the different language used by the African Institu- 
tion and the abolitionists in Parliament, when alluding to the 
origin of the measures supported by them, as parts of their 
common cause. When we turn to Lord Grenville’s able and 
clognent spece! 
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late bill, we should be led, were we otherwise ignorant of the 
question, to suppose thi 't the abolition act had been as exclu- 
sively a measure of that distinguished person and his political 
friends, as any common bill invented by an individual, or cook- 
ed up at the treasu ry. Possibly we may be misled by the re- 
porter 5 but such is the kind of langu: ize put into the noble 
mover’s mouth. We then turn to the Fifth Report of the A- 
frican Institution, and we find that every thing originates with 
the directors of that highly useful and enlightened association-~ 
but they are somewhat at fault in their dates; and, accordingly, 
upon looking to the proceedings in Parlis ament, even as quoted 
by themselves, measures appear to have originated in that high 
assembly, several months before they were invented ‘by the A- 
frican Board. ‘The effect of this is whimsical enough. ‘Thus, in 
detailing the measures adopted, the Session before the last, 
after stating the revival of the slave trade, the directors inform 
us, that ‘ as soon as they had ascertained this point to their 
* satisfaction, it was resolved to bring the matter before Par- 
* liament.’ ‘The date of this resolve is not given ; but the next 
sentence brings us near it. ‘ The last Session was too far ad- 
vanced to admit of their obtaining any legislative enactment 
for the repression of the evil. Ali that could be done, there- 
fore, was to engage the attention of government to the sub- 
ject by an address, and to induce both Houses of Parliament 
to pledge themselves to the adoption of such further legisla- 
tive provisions,’ &c. We then turn to the Parliamentary 
journals, and find that, not at a late period, but at the begin- 
ning of the Session, before the Muti tiny bill was brought in, mo- 
tions had been made in both Houses ior the production of pa- 
sa relating to the foreign slave trade—in the House of Lords 
by Lord Holland, and in the Commons by Mr Brougham. 
"This was the 12th March, and the papers were granted ; ;*—upon 
these papers, other motions were afterwards ‘grounded by the 
samepersons. But we must step now from the Legislature to the 
Institution, in order to Jearn the origin of those motions. It 
seems they were not grounded on the papers, but arose 
from the information obtained by the directors, that a contra- 
band slave trade existed; yet it is strange enough, that the 
whole of Lord Holland’s and the greater part of Mr Brougham’s 
motion related to the foreign slave trade, and the papers previ 
ously obtained ; and that the lisconiote were chiefly on that 
subject.+ The report having thus laid the origin of the mo- 
tions 
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tions in their proper place, continues the same venue for that of 
the bill. * No sooner had the present Session of Parliament com- 
¢ menced, than the directors resumed the consideration of the 
measurés which it might be expedient to propose to the legisla- 
* ture om the subject of the slave tr ade. After mature delibera- 
lion, it was resolved that a bill should be intr oduced, which, 
without anticipating or interfering with any ulter 
¢ of regulation, might mark the tratlicking in slaves as a crime, 
and affix to that crime a suitable punishment. ‘The general 
nature of the measure may be collected from the following re- 
¢ solutions of the director. s.? But we must now step back again 
to the Board of Parliarnent, and see whether this ‘ mature de- 
© liberation’ on what measures ¢ it might be expedient to pro- 
* pose to the Legislature,’ was not somewhat of the latest--so 
mature indeed, as to come several montlis after the same mea- 
sures had been announced to tle Legislature in «a very formal 
manner. In fact, we find,* that Mr Brougham (June 15, 
1810, long before the deliberations commenced) argued at great 
length i in favour of ms aking the slave trade a felony, ‘and ¢ pled; lo~ 
‘ ed himself: t to bring in a bill to that effect early in the ensu- 
‘ ing session.” We then find this proposal, discussed by the 
different speakers who took a part in the debate, warmly ap- 
proved of by Mr Stephen, Mr W. Smith and others, and enter- 
tained by Mr ¢ Canning, though with a recommendation of caus 
tion, in a measure so grave as the introduction of a new felony 
but, in general, so well received by the House, that the mover 
is made to state in his reply, ¢ * that with respect to the mea- 
* sure, of which he had given notice,. for making the traffic in 
‘ slaves a felony’ (the self-same mvasure which the African 
Directors, six months afterwards, discover, upon mature deli- 
beration, that it would be expedient to propose to the Legislature ) 
‘ he was confirmed in his sentiments by all that had passed that 
‘ night, as well as by every consultation he had had with the 
* most enlightened : ind able persons in the House.’ Probably 
our readers may be disposed to agree with us in thinking that 
the unanimous resolution which the House came to at the con- 
clusion of this dise ussion, to consider, * carly oo Session, of 
* such measures as might tend to prev ‘ent such daring violations 
* of the law,’ bore soine reference to the bill, of which notice 
had thus heen given. Ho wever, at the end of six months from 
this time, the Directors resume t! icir consideration of measures ; 
they maturely deliberate ; and * 7# 7s resolved,’ that a bill 
should be introduced. ‘The «port then goes on to state, that 
* a bill founded on these resolutions has been brought into the 
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* House of Commons ;’ but by some accident it omits to men- 
tion that this bill was brought in by Mr Brougham, and that, 
in moving for leave, he proceeded upon his notice of last Ses- 
sion. All these circumstances do certainly lead to a belief that 
the bill originated in the House of Commons last Session—and 
that how valuable soever the assistance may have been which 
the African Institution afforded in preparing and carrying it 
through, yet that the measure itself was not the result of their 
* mature deliberations,’ but would have been submitted to Par- 
liament, in pursuance of the notice of June 1810, in whatever 
recommendation these deliberations had terminated. We could 
not allow so important a point in the history of the Abolition to 
remain involved in obscurity; and this must be our excuse for 
having detained the reader so long upon those details. * 

We now come to the subject of the foreign slave trade. 
The report, after justly congratulating the friends of the Abo- 
lition, upon the unanimity with which Parliament now regards 
that great cause, proceeds to notice the important decisions 
whick have, in the course of the last year, been pronounced in 
the Prize courts, relative to slave ships under foreign flags. Of 
one of these we have given a full account, the case of the Ame- 
die, in the Prize Appeal Court. The rule laid down in that 
case was, as our readers may recollect, that no claim of pro- 
perty in a slave ship or her cargo, captured, can be admitted 
«the law of nations, the slave trade being contrary to that 
Taw ; that the only way in which such a claim can be supported, 
is, by a proof that the slave trade is tolerated by the municipal 
law of the ship's nation; and consequently, that if the ship be- 
Jongs to a nation which has abolished the traffic, she cannot be 
restored. This principle, which in fact called the whole British 
navy to the execution of the American, as well as the English 
abolition laws, had the immediate effect of driving the Ameri- 
can flag entirely out of the slave trade. But a shift was resorted 
to, which at first seemed beyond the scope of the decision in 
the case of the Amedic. ‘The American cleared out for some 
port in the Spanish or Portuguese dominions, where the slave 


traflic unhappily is still tolerated, and, after executing fictitious - 


bills of sale, obtained false papers, as invoices, passes, clearances, 
&c. and a new flag, under cover of which they pursued their 
slave trading adventures—with the same cargo and crew on 
board, and even the same masters, conyerted nominally into 
supercargocs, and pretending to act under new masters, but 
really continuing to command and direct in every respect, 
It was doubted whether the principle, in the case of the Amedie, 

authorised 
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authorised our cdurts of prize to entertain the question of real 
or colourable property and flag. It was even apprehended, 
that no such inquiry could be gone into, and that a prima facie 
ownership and national character, such as conferred a right to 
trade in‘slaves, within the principle of the former case, preclud- 
ed any further investigation. Under this impression, a num- 
ber of American vessels, found slave trading under cover of the 
Spanish and Portuguese flags, had bec n released by the captors; 
—when the case of the Fortuna, decided on the 12th of March 
last, by Sir William Scott, in the High Court of Admiralty, (and 
the judgment has not been appealed from) clearly settied this im~ 
portant point. It was a vessel which had sailed trom New York un- 
der American colours, bearing the name of William and Mary, 
in July 1810—then called at Madeira and obtained Portuguese 
colours, a new name, new papers, and a new master, after the 
execution of a bill of sale. The original fitting up and cargo 
was evidently for the slave trade. "There were clear proofs that 
the sale was fictitious; and that the new master, as well as 
owner, was nominal—while the former master, as supercargo, 
continued wholly to manage the concerns of both vessel and 
voyage. ‘The original cargo continued during the new voyage, 
which was terminated by capture off Funchal. The vessel being 
brought in for adjudication under these circumstances, was 
condemned under the authority of the case of the Amedie, after 
full discussion. We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of 
transcribing a part of Sir W. Scott’s judgment in this case, both 
because of its importance, and from a desire to adorn these 
pages with the masterly composition of that learned and eloquent 
judge. 

‘ In the present case, it is not, I think, competent for the claim. 
ant to object that the captor had no right to institute an inquiry 
whether the ship was Portuguese or American. The captor -insti- 
tuted no such inquiry: he alleged her simply to be prize, and pro. 
ceeded against her generally as such. If, in the course of that ge- 
neral inquiry, it turns out that she is shown to be clearly American, 
he has a complete right to avail himself of any benefit that may 
legally result fram the capture of an American ship found in the 
circumstances that are attributed to this ship at the time of her cap- 
ture. If she is liable to confiscation on any ground arising from 
those circumstances so discovered, he is not to be told that the dis- 
covery has been produced in a way of which he has no right to take 
the advantage. 

‘ An American ship, guasi American, is entitled, upon proof, to 
immediate restitution ; but she may forfeit, as other neutral ships 
may, that title, by various acts of misconduct—by violations of 
belligerent rights most clearly and universally. But though the 
prize law looks primarily to violations of belligerent rights as 
grounds 
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grounds of confiscation in vessels not actually belonging to the e. 
nemy, it has extended itself a good deal beyond considerations of 
that description only. It has been established by recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, that the Court of Prize, though properly a court 
purely of the law of nations, has a right to notice the municipal 
law of this country in the case of a British vessel which, in the 
course of a prize proceeding, appears to have been trading in vio- 
Jation of that Jaw, and to reject a claim for her on that account. 
‘That principle has been incorporated into the prize iaw of this coun- 
try within the last twenty years, and seems now fully incorporated. 
A late decision, in the case of the Amedic, seems to have gone the 
Tength of establishing a principle, that any trade contrary to the 
general law of nations, although not tending to, or accompanied 
with any infraction of the belhigerent rights of that country, whose 
tribunals are called upon to consider it, may subject the vessel em- 
ployed in that trade to confiscation. The Amedie was an Ameri- 
can ship employed in carrying on the slave trade; a trade which 
this country, since its own abandonment of it, has deemed repug- 
nant to the law of nations, to justice and humanity, though without 
presuming so to consider and treat it, where it occurs in the prac- 
tice of the subjects of a state which continues to tolerate and pro- 
tect it by its own municipal regulations: but it puts upon the par- 
fies who are found in thé occupations of that trade the burthen of 
showing that it was so tolerated and pretected; and, on failure of 
producing such proof, proceeds to condemnation, as it did in the 
gase of that vessel. How far that judgment has been universally 
concurred in and approved, is not for me to inquire. If there be 
those who disapprove it, I am certainly not at liberty to include 
myself in that number, because the decisions of that Court bind 
authoritatively the judicial conscience of this; its decisions must be 
conformed to, and its principles practical lly adopted. The principle 
laid down in that case app entt to be, that the slave trade carried on 
by a vessel belonging to a subject ef the United States is a trade 
which, being unprotected by the domestic regulations of their le- 
gislature and government, subjects the vessel engaged in it to a 
sentence of condemnation. If the ship should therefore turn out 
to be an American actually so employed; and it matters not, in 
my opinion, in what stage of the employment, whether in the in- 
ception, or the prosecution, or the consummation of it; the case of 
the Amedie will bind the conscience of this Court to the effect of 
compelling it to pronounce a sentence of confiscation.’ p. 17—20. 
The branch of the slave trade which we have now been con- 
sidering, naturally gives rise to.two remarks ;- one upon the 
share of the Americans in it, and another upon the subservien- 
cy of our Spanish and Portuguese allies to it. It is to be hop- 
ed, that the late measures in Parliament may be followed by the 
government “a the United States. The slave trade was first de- - 
clared illicit by that government ; and the Americans have just- 
ly valued loateelaes on the honowr of setting ‘us the a. 
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It is but natural then to expect, that they will not suffer them- 
selves to be outdone by us, and will adopt the law declaring the 
traffic to be felonious. ‘The allusion to this subject, in the Pro- 
sident’s message of last November, as far it goes, encourages 
this hope. * Among the commercial abuses’ (he says) * still 

* committed under the American flag, (aud leaving in force m Ly 

former references to that subject), it appears that American ci- 

tizens are instruinental in ¢ urryiug on a trailic in enslaved A- 

fricans, eqn uly in violation of the laws of humanity, and i 

defiance of those of their own country. The s sane just and eu 

nevolent motives which produced the interdi icti ion in forceagainst 
this criminal conduct, will doubtless be felt by Congress, in 

devising farther means of suppressing the evil.’ p. 27, 28. 

With respect to our allics ot & e Peninsula, our expectations 
are less sanguine. ‘The interests of Brazil and Cuba are still 
believed to be so inseparably connected with the slave traffic, 
that, however weill-disposed the governments in Kurope may be, 
or even the government of Rio Janeiro, it seems doubtful if 
they have the power of introducing so great a change in a short 
time. ‘The ignorance of the inhabitants of the South American 
settlements is se great upon this subject, that it appears, frou. 
the accounts recenily received, that the question of the abolition 
had literally never been heard of in the Brazils, until the English 
newspapers arrived there, with reports of the debate of June 
1810, which created much discussion among the slave-owners. 
In this state of things, suppose the Prince Rege nt (of Portugal), 
or the Cortez at Cad iz, were to abolish the traftic, it may rea- 
sonably be doubted, whether any thing more than the loss of 
their own authority in the colonies would result from the mea- 
sure. But that some arrangements tending to limit the trade, 
and especis ally to exclude all foreigners from a share in it—some- 
thing in Spain and Portugal similar to Sir A. Pi igott’s bill in this 
country— appears by no means beyond the reach of our influ- 
ence in the councils of Lisbon and Cadiz; nor, if wise jy intro- 
duced, does it appear beyond the powers of those councils in 
their American dominions. The cession of Bissao, too, has 
been frequently mentioned as very desirable, inasmuch as it 
would free, from all licit slave trade, a very great extent of coast, 
in which that is the only foreign settlement. This extent 
stated by the Directors at between 2000 and 3000 miles. 

It is necessary here to add, that something has been done -- 
but most impertectly—by our government, towards cflecting the 
above objects with the Portuguese government. An article is 
inserted i a the treaty ratified “last Febr uuy, in which, after a 
plausible declaration of the Prince Regent ( ‘(of Portugal) against 
the traffic, and « profession that he is resolved to co oa wit p 

‘ noland 
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England £ in the cause of humanity and justice, by adopting 
© the most efficacious means for bringing about a gre adual aboli- 
‘ tion of the slave trade throughout the whole of his dominions ; ’ 
he agrees not to permit his subjects to carry it on in parts of 
Africa not belonging to him, and ¢ in which that trade has 
© been discontinued : ind abandoned by the other powers and 
< states of Europe which formerly traded there.’ It is pretty 
evident, that this description applies to no place at all; for there 
is no part of the coast where Holland, France ‘or Spain have 
not traded ; and neither of those nations has abolished the traf- 
fic. ‘There then follows a distinct reservation of the right to 
trade in slaves in all the Portuguese dominions, and in many parts 
where the Portugues ¢ territorial rights are disputed, and where 
they never have tri aded i in slaves: So that, partly from its eo 
ty, and partly, we fear, from design, on the side of our ally at 
least, this fine sounding article turns out to be mere vapouring,— 
of no more su bstantial use to the cause, than the efforts of certain 
statesmen who formerly used to patronize it. The Directors state, 
that they have reccived satisfactor y assurances from the govern- 
ment on this point; and that they have been informed, that the 
real understanding of the er tracting parties is, to confine the 
Portuguese slave t trade to their own territories. When an ex- 
plans tory article shall be added to this effect, we shall believe 
that such was the ‘ real understanding’ of the Portuguese go- 
vernment ; and, what is of far more importance, when that ad- 
dition is made, our Prize Courts will he enabled to proceed up- 
on such an understanding of the treaty, but not before. 

The chief attention of the Directors, as we have alre: dy ob- 
served, has been directed towards the execution of the Abolition 
acts. Not only have they largely contributed their aid to the re- 
commendation of the measures adopted by the Legislature, but 
they have unceasingly watched over the detection of breaches of 
the law. In consequence of their representations, (aided, no 
doubt, by the addresses of the two Houses), a greater naval 
force has been despatched to the coast,—information has been 
circulated with the greatest activity among officers of the navy, 
leading to a seizure of slave-traders,—abstracts of the acts a 
abo lition, the Orders in Council fi yunded on them, and the de- 
cisions in the Prize Courts, already cited, together with instruc- 
tions, pointing out the circumstances indicative of a slave voy- 
age, aan guatih ying a search and detention, have been printed 
and wide ly disseminated among all the British cruizers. ‘These 
exertions have not been fruitless. Jour slave ships have already 
been brought - ports of the Channel for adjudication ; and 
three of them are now condemned. During little more than 
half a year, they estimate, that from thirty to forty such con- 
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demnations have taken place in the Vice-admiralty Courts ; and, 
where British ownership has been detected, it is ‘the detertiina- 
tion of the Directors to take care that the owners shall be sued 
for the penalties. Now that these penalties are of a higher na- 
ture, the interference of the Institution will be still more neces- 
sary; and it is to their zeal, vigilance and ability, that we must 
chiefly look for the prosecution and conviction of such as niay 
be blind enc ugh, in the pursuit of gain, to commit what the law 
of England now regards and punis shes as a felony. 

Respecting the ulterior objects of this most useful and enlight- 
ened Institution, the present Report contains less matter of con- 
rratulation to the friends of humanity than the former ones. * 
his is owing to the partial revival of “thee slave trade, and its 
baneful influence on the natives of Africa, as well as to the ne- 
cessity imposed-by it, upon the Directors, of directing their at- 
tention almost exclusively towards this fundamental object of their 
establishment. Nevertheless, proper regard has been had to the 
promotion of agriculture, by transmitting useful plants and seeds 
to Africa, where many of those formerly sent, particularly the 
sunn, or hemp of Bengal, are found to thrive as well as in their 
native soil. A list of the seeds, with the directions for their 
culture and the use of the produce, is contained im the Appen- 
dix ; and great and merited praise is bestowed on Dr Roxburgh 
of Calcutta, for his unwearied cox yperation with the Directors 
in these endeavours. We likewise rejoice to see, that the foun- 
dation is laid of a good system of education. Between two 
and three hundred children are already usefully instructed at 
Sierra Leone; and the Directors of the new Institution for 
promoting Mr Lancaster’s system (who for the most part belong 
to the African Institution also) have very liberally undertaken the 
expense and trouble of instructing two Afriean youths in Ms 
Lancaster’s method, and maintain hing om, until they may be sufii- 
ciently expert to be sent back by the African Board, to carry 
this admirable invention into their own country. We shall close 
the African part of the subject with extracting a passage or two 
from the letters of a person in one of the chief ollices oa the 
African coast. They are dated Sene gal, and written during the 
Jatter part of last year, and the beginning of the present. 


2 ‘ The 


* Since this article was bezuyy to be printed, we have learned, from the newfpa- 
pers, and from private communications, a fa&, which, we think, fhould be com- 
memorated in fome lefs perifhable record. On the firft of the prefent month of Au- 
gult, a veffel arrived at Liverpool with a cargo from Sierra Leone, the owner, maf- 
ter, mate, and whole crew of which, were free Negroes. The master, who is alf> 
Owner, is the fon of an American slave; and is faid to be very well {killed both in 
trade and navigation, as well as to be of a very pious and moral character. It muft 
have been a ftrange and animating fpeétacle to fee this free and enlight ene ed Afric an 


entering, as an independent trader, with his black crew , into that port which was 
lately the midus of the Slave Trade. 
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‘ The uacertainty of our retaining the settlements of Senegal and 
Goree, renders a reform of sentiments in the inhabitants, with regard 
to the slave trade, little to be expected. ‘They have from early age 
considered it as a rightful occupation ; 3; and the abundant harvest 
they gathered i in this cruel and barbarous traffic, is too fresh in their 
memories to be easily effaced, to a repetition of which they look for- 
ward with considerable anxiety. ’— 

* The inhabitants in the neighbourhood of this settlement are a 
fine race of people: they are considered the finest negroes on the 
coast. They are well inclined towards Europeans, and perfect se- 
curity exists for travellers who journey in their country ; through 
which they may pass unarmed. 

* The journey by land to Goree, for which persons proceed to 
Dakar, the land nearest that island, is performed daily ; and equal 
facility is found in other directions. Amongst the inhabitants, tra- 
vellers experience hospitality and kind behaviour. I am_ perfectly 
convinced, if these settlements were to become entirely British, it 
would add materially towards the total abolition of: the slave trade. 
But as long as the inhabitants of these settlements, and those on the 
mainland, entertain any idea of a return of the traffic, no great ex- 
ertion can be expected ; the former, from the hope of reaping their 
customary profit ; the latter, from the insecurity of their ‘situation, 
which will become very precarious whenever the French regain this 
possession. 

‘ The wars, which formerly were frequent, and always attended 
by considerable numbers being taken and sold to traders, are now 
very rare; and, when they occur, the parties content themselves 
with pillaging cattle and a few captives, who are kept by the vic- 
tors until they are redeemed by the relatives, for whom they give 
bullocks, corn, tobacco, or such commodities as they can procure. 

‘ Even among the Moors, kidnapping is almost extinct. A few 
instances occurred lately, which was occasioned by some persons re- 
siding here pressing them to pay some debts which they had con- 
tracted before the English took possession of the settlement. All 
the children thus taken have been recovered and restored to their 
parents. 

‘ To use an old adage, “ if there were no receivers, there would 
be no thieves ;”” which is perfectly applicable to the case with re- 
gard to the slave trade in this part of Africa. ‘The slavery amongst 
themselves is merely nominal; the master and servant are nearly 
equal: they work together, eat and drink out of the same bowl, 
and sleep under the same roof. 

‘ I beg leave to say, that I think a few Moravian missionaries 
would be of infinite service in each of these settlements : in the first 
imstance, to give some instruction to the numerous population, and 
the visitors from the mainland.’ p. 103—106. 


This was written in July. In December and February last, 


we meet with such complaints as follow. 
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‘ My former letters will have acquainted you, that many vessels 
ef this description are on the coast; and the intelligence you have 
received from leeward will also have informed you of the still great- 
er number in that quarter. I hope some measures have been decid- 
ed upon to stop their progress, in undoing all the good which would 
have resulted from the honourable exertions and suerifices of the Bri- 
tish nation. ?— 

* I doubt not, Sir, before this time, that the African Institution 
has been able to induce Government and the Legislature to take 
some active and decided steps in favour of the African cause ; for, 
until the traffic of their persons is stopped, it is in vain to hope ta urge 
them to industry or civilization, where the safety of person and property 
és so uncertain. ’— 

* In all probability, other vessels will be equally successful, as, 
unfortunately, the wars excited in the upper part of that river afford 
the means of furnishing them with slaves in abundance. 

* Iam convinced you will join with me in lamenting the insufii- 
ciency of my authority to check this dreadful evil. I wait with con- 
siderable impatience for your next letters, which I hope will inform 
me of something having been done to check the alarming increase of 
slave-dealing on this part of the coast.’ p. 106, 107. 

Before concluding this article, we must call the attention of 
eur readers to the notice which Parliament seems at length dis- 
posed to take of the enormous abuses prevailing in the manage- 
ment of slaves in the West Indies. ‘To those who were previ- 
ously unacquainted with the dreadful effects of the negro system 
in debasing the human character, the proceedings to which we 
allude have proved a very painful source of informatioh; and 
we doubt whether even the most experienced observer of our 
colonial affairs was prepared tor the horrors which have recent- 
ly been brought to light. ‘The execution of Mr Hodge for the 
repeated murder of his slaves, with circumstances of savage 
cruelty too shocking to be here described, and the acquittal of 
Mr Huggins, after the clearest evidence of a conduct scarcely 
less atrocious, are facts which speak, however apparently un- 
like, the same language. Hodge had gone on for a length of 
time in the open and undisguised practice of those crimes. The 
acts for which he suffered were committed some years before. 
He was secure from punishment, (and, had he not been unpo- 
pular, would even have cscaped disgrace), until he threatened to 
fight a Judge; he was, in consequence of this indiscretion, 
brought to trial for unnatural murders, the bare idea of which we 
cannot entertain without shuddering; and the same jury which 
convicted him of those atrocities, recommended him to mercy. 
‘Phe governor (Mr Elliott) only succeeded in having the sen- 
tence of the law executed, by a display, in person, of great ad- 
dress and firmness. Nor could he secure the public tranquillity, 
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without calling out the militia of the island ; and, after all, this 
act of tardy, disputed, scarcely tolerated justice, is held up, on 
the one side, as a triumph, in which we cannot sufficiently re- 
joice, and, on the other, as a proof that the West Indians can 
do right of themselves, without our interference! Huggins was 
acquitted ; though the proofs were flagrant (nor did he attempt 
to deny, but justified) that he had, in the market place of Nevis, 

in open day, and in thé presence of several magistrates, flogged 
nineteen of his slaves with the most brutal severity, riving to 
some 165 and 187 lashes, to others 212 and 242, and to one 
woman 291 ; employing, in one instance, the binothat of his un- 
happy victim as the minister of his ferocious anger, For this 
enormity he was severely censured, by a vote of the assembly of 
Nevis, and, at their instance, brought to trial; but besides be- 
ing acquitted, on his plea of justification, the printer who in- 
serted that vote in the newspaper of a neighbouring island, was 
convicted of a libel, and severely imprisoned. ‘ The problem ; 
(says Governor E lliott i in expressing his amazement at such judi- 
cial proceedings) ‘ is, I fear; only to be solved, by confirming 
* the melancholy statement 1 have made, in the outset of this 
‘ despatch, of the unworthy and inadequate materials which 
* constitute those tribunals, so improperly styled courts of jus- 
¢ tice, in several of the West Indian islands. ’ 

We believe no man will hesitate in adopting the sentiments 
expressed in the late debates upon these subjects, that if the le- 
gislatures and judicatures of the colonies will not, or cannot, of 
themselves, correct such crying evils, it becomes the British 
Parliament to apply the remedy. ‘The almost unani:nous rejec- 
tion of the motion for giving to Trinidad what is ridiculously 
ealled a British constitution and a trial by jury, but what, in 
reality, is the grossest corruption of both those blessings, may 
serve as an earnest of the disposition which the House of Com- 
fnons feels upon this question ; and we have littke doubt that an- 
other session will not pass, without sueh further measures being 
adopted as may appear necessary to compel (we ask no hore) 
the’ West Indian Whites to act as if megroes were their fellow- 
creatures. 

We trust there are few of our readers who do not sympa- 
thize in these feelings. Can they, then, or can We, in eommor 
consistency, avoid going one step further, and expressing a 
wish to see other abuses abolished which are committed under 
the sanction of courts far nearer home—upon men who have, to 
say the least of it, as well-grounded claims to our felldtv-fe clingas 
Need we add, that, having been occupied with the flogging 
hegroes—(we are now alluding to the flogging of soldiers in the 
Beitish army, and of seamen in our fleets) \—would it be any 
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thing less than wretched hypocrisy in us to shut our eyes to this 
near enormity, while they are yet streaming with the more dis- 
tant view of negro punishments? The illustrious President of 
the African Institation appears to be fully aware of the necessa- 
ry connexion of the two subjects ; for he has set the example to 
Sritish Colonels, of putting down in his regiment this odious, 
unnecessary, nay, hurtful mode of punishment. * Let: us re- 
flect what Huggins’s defence was. He did not deny that he 
had given his slaves near three hundred lashes ; but he pretend- 
ed that they had been guilty of disobedience, and even mutiny ; 
and that this punishment was necessary and just. «Is there any 
better defence for a court-martial which flogs a sailor round the 
fleet, or gives a soldier 1000 lashes at different times, sometimes 
four or five hundred at once, and then allows him to be half 
cured, that he may be able to endure the remainder of his tor- 
ture? When we blame Huggins, it is not because the guilt of 
his slaves is denied, or that any one pretends they ought to e- 
scape punishment. We revolt at the nature of the infliction:— 
And hewhowould allow a court-martial to award it, though he de- 
nies that power to Huggins, must have no objection to the cru- 
elty of the act, and must be pr¢pared also to allow every other 
species of torture as a judicial punishment. 


\ 
Ant. IIT. A Vindication of Mr Fox’s History of the early 
part of the Rvign of James the Second. By Samuel Hey- 


wood, Serjeant-at-law. 4to. pp. 424. London, Johnson 
m Um. . 1611. 









noucn Mr Fox’s history was, of course, as much open to 
animadversion and rebuke as any other book, the task, 
we think, would have become any other person better than Mr 
Rose. ‘The whole of Mr Fox’s life was spent in opposing the 
profligacy, and exposing the ignorance of his own court. In 
the first half of his political career, while Lord North was los- 
ing America, and in the latter half, while Mr Pitt was ruining 
Y 2 Europe, 
* See general orders of the Duke of Gloucester to the third regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, in the month of May. An order issued by 
the Duke of York since his restoration to the station of Command. 
er-in-Chief, amd since the debate on flogging in the House of Com- 
maps, deserves to be mentioned with the highest praise. It re. 
quires all commandants of corps to pay particular. attention to the 
education of the boys in their regiments, and discourages the py- 
nishment of fogging as applied to them. We trust this humane 
and politic principle will be extended to all classcs of the service, 
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Europe, the creatures of the government were eternally expos- 
ed to the attacks of this discerning, dauntless, and most power- 
ful speaker. Folly and corruption never had a more terrible e- 
nemy in the English House of Commons—one whom it was so 
impossible to bribe, so hopeless to elude, and so difficult to an- 
swer. Now, it so happened, that during the whole of this pe- 
riod, the historical critic of Mr Fox was employed in subordi- 
nate offices of government ;—that the detail of taxes passed 
through his hands ;—that he amassed a large fortune by those 
occupations ;—and that, both inthe measures which he supported, 
and in the friends from whose patronage he received his emolu- 
ments, he was completely and perpetually opposed to Mr Fox. 

Again, it must be remembered, that very great people” have 
dary Tong memories for the injuries which they receive, or which 
they think they receive. No speculation was so good, there- 
fore, as to vilify the memory of Mr Fox,—nothing so delicious 
as to lower him in the public estimation,—no service so likely 
to be well rewarded—so eminently grateful to those, of whose 
favour Mr Rose had so often tasted the sweets, and of the va- 
lue of whose patronage he must, from long experience, liave 
been so thoroughly aware. 

We are almost inclined to think that we might at one time have 
worked ourselves up to suspect Mr Rose of being actuated by 
some of these motives ;—not because we have any reason to 
think worse of that gentleman than of most of his political as- 
sociates, but merely because it seemed to us so very probable 
that he should have been so influenced. Our suspicions, how- 
ever, were entirely removed, by the frequency and violence of 
his own protestations. He vows so solemnly that he has no bad 
motive in writing his critique, that we find it impossible to with- 
hold our belief in his purity. But Mr Rose ase not trust to 
his protestations alone. He is not satisfied with assurances that 
he did not write his book from any bad motive ; but he informs 
us that his motive was excellent,—and is even obliging enough to 
tell us what that motive was. ‘The Earl of Marchmont, it seems, 
was Mr Rose’s friend. To Mr Rose he left his manuscripts; 
and, among these manuscripts, was a narrative written by Sir 
Patrick Hume, an ancestor of the Earl of (Marchmont, and 
one of the leaders in Argyle’s rebellion. Of Sir Patrick Hume 
Mr Rose conceives (a little erroneously to be sure, but he as- 
sures us he does conceive) Mr Fox to have spoken disrespect- 
fully ; and the case comes out, therefore, as cleatly as possible, 
as follows. a 

Sir Patrick was the progenitor, and Mr Rose was the friend 
and sole executor of the Earl of Marchmont; and _ there- 


fare, says My Rose, I consider it as a sacred duty to vindicate 
the 
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the character of Sir Patrick, and, for that purpose, to publish 
a long and elaborate critique upon all the doctrines and state- 
ments contained in Mr Fox’s history! This appears.to us a- 
bout as satisfactory an explanation of Mr Rose’s authorship, 
as the exclamation of the traveller was of the name of Stoney 
Stratford, ‘ No wonder,’ said he, after a very bad night’s rest, 
* that they call this place Stoney Stratford, for I have been 
‘ bitten to death by fleas! ’ 

Before Mr Rose gave way to this intense value for Sir Pa- 
trick, and resolyed to write a book, he should have inquired 
what accurate men there were about in society; and if he had 
ence received the slightest notice of the existence of Mr Samuel 
Heywood, serjeant-at-law, we are convinced he would have 
transfused into his own will and testament the feelings he de- 
rived from that of Lord Marchmont, and devolved upon an- 
other executor the sacred and dangerous duty of yindicating Sir 
Patrick Hume. : 

The life of Mr Rose has been principally employed in the 
painful, yet perhaps necessary, duty of increasing the burthens 
of his fellow creatures, It has been a life of detail, onerous to 
the subject—onerous and lucrative to himself. It would be un- 
fair to expect from one, thus occupied, any great depth of 
thought, or any remarkable graces of composition; but we 
have a fair right to look for habits of patient research, and 
scrupulous accuracy. We might naturally expect industry 
in collecting facts, and fidelity of quotation; and hope, in 
the absence of commanding genius, to receive a compensa- 
tion from the more humble and ordinary qualities of the mind. 
How far this is the case, our subsequent remarks will enable 
the reader to judge. We shall not extend them to any great 
length, as we haye before treated on the same subject in our 
review of Mr Rose’s work. Our great object at present is, ta 
abridge the observations of Serjeant Heywood. For Serjeant 
Heywood, though a most respectable, honest, and hy 
ed man, really does require an abridger. He has not the 
talent of saying what he has to say quickly; nor is he a- 
ware that brevity is in writing, what charity is to all other 
virtues. Righteousness is worth nothing without the one, 
nor authorship without the other. But whoever will - for- 
give this little defect, will find in all his productions great learn- 
ing, immaculate honesty, and the most scrupulous accuracy, 
Whateveredetections of Mr Rose’s inaccuracies are made in 
this Review, are to be entirely given to him; and we confess our- 
selves quite astonished at the number and extent of these inac- 
curacies. 

* Among the modes of destroying persens (says Mr Fox, 
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. 14.) in such a situation (7. e. Monarchs deposed), there 
can be little doubt but that adopted by Cromwell, and his 
adherents, is the least dishonourable. Edward II, Richard I, 
Henry VI, Edward V, had, none of them, long survived 
their depos al. But this was the first instance, in our history 
at least, when of such an act it could be truly said it was 
* not done in a corner,” 

What Mr Rose can find in this sentiment to quarrel with, we 
are utterly at a loss to conceive. If a human being is to be put 
to death unjustly, is it no mitigation of such a ‘Tot, that the 
death should bepublic? Is ae thing better calculated to pre- 
vent, secret torture and cruelty ? And would Mr Rose, in mer- 
cy. to Charles, have preferred that red hot iron should have 
been secretly thrust into his entrails ?—or that he should — 
disappeared as Pichegru and Toussaint have disappeared i 
our times? The periods of the Edwards and Henrys were, it 
is true, barbarous periods: But this is the very argument Mr 
Fox uses. All these murders, he contends, were immoral and 
bad; but that where the manner was the least objectionable, 
was the murder of Charles the First,— because it was public. 
And can any human being doubt, in the first place, that 
these crimes would be marked by less intense cruelty if they 
were public, and, secondly, that they would become less fre- 
quent, where the perpetrators incurred responsibility, than if 
they were committed by an uncertain hand in secresy and 
concealment? ‘There never was, in short, not only a more 
innocent, but a more obvious sentiment ; and to object to it in 
the manner which Mr Rose has dene, is surely to love -Sir 
Patrick Hume too mu ch,—if there can be any excess in so very 
commendable 2 passion in the breast of a sole executor. 

Mr Fox proceeds to observe, that * he who has discussed 
* this subject ote foreig ners, must have observed,. that the act 
* of the execution of C har! es, even in the minds of those whe 
* condemn it, excites more admiration than disgust.’ If the sen- 
timent is bad, let those who feel it answer for it. Mr Fox only 
asserts the fact, and explains, without justifying it. ‘The only 
question (as concerns Mr lox) is, whether such is, or is not, 
the feeling of foreigners ; and whether that feeling (if it exists) 
is rightly explained ? We have no doubt either of the fact or 
of the explanation. The conduct of Cromwell, and his asso- 
ciates, was not to be excused in the main act; but, in the man- 
ner, it tas magnanimous. And among the servilé nations of 
the Continent, it must naturally excl ite a feeling of joy and 
wonder, that the power of the people had for once been felt, 
and so memorable a lesson read to those whom the 'y must na- 
turally consider as the great oppressors of mankind. ir 
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The most unjustifiable point of Mr Rose’s accusation, however, 
is still tocome. * If such high praise,’ says that gentleman, ‘ was, 
‘ in the judgment of Mr Fox, due to Cromwell for the publi- 
‘ city of the proceedings against the King, how woul@ he have 
‘ found language sufficiently commendatory to express his ad- 
* miration of the magnaniinity of those who brought Lewis the 
‘ Sixteenth to an open trial?’ Mr Rose accuses Mr Fox, 
then, of approving the execution of Lewis the Sixteenth: But, 
on the 20th December 1792, Mr Fox said, in the House of 
Commons, in the presence of Mr Rose, 

‘ The proceedings with respect to the royal family of France, are 
‘ so far from being magnanimity, justice or mercy, that they are 
‘ directly the reverse; they are injustice, cruelty, and pusillani- 
‘ mity.’ And afterwards declared his wish for an address to his 
Majesty, to which he would add an expression, ‘ of our abhorrence 
‘ of the proceedings against the royal family of France, in which, I 
* have no doubt, we shall be supported by the whole country. If 
* there can be any means suggested that will be better adapted to 
* produce the unanimous concurrence of this House, and of all the 
* country, with respect to the measure now under consideration in 
* Paris, I should be obliged to any person for his better suggestion 
* upon the subject.’ Then, after stating that such address, espe~ 
cially if the Lords joined in it, must have a decisive influence in 
France, he added, ‘ I have said thus much, in order to contradict 
* one of the most cruel misrepresentations of what I have before 
* said in our late debates ; and that my language may not be inter- 

‘ preted from the manner in which other gentlemen have chosen to 
‘ answer it. I have spoken the genuine sentiments of my heart, 
‘and I anxiously wish the House to come to some resolution upon 
* the subject.’» And on the following day, when a copy of instruc- 
tions sent to Earl Gower, signifying that he should leave Paris, was 
laid before the House of Commons, Mr Fox said, ‘ He had heard it 
said, that the proceedings against the King of France-are unne- 
cessary, He would go a great deal farther, and sayy he believed 
them to he highly unjust; and not only repugnant to all the com. 
mon feelings of mankind, but also contrary to all the fundamental 
principles of law.’ “p. 20—2I. 
On Monday, the 28th January, he said, 
‘ With regard to that part of the communication from his Ma- 
jesty, which related-to the late detestable scene exhibited in a 
neighbouring country, he could not suppose there were two opi- 
nions in that House ; he knew they were all ready to declare their 
abhorrence of that abominable proceeding.’ p. 21. 
Two daysatterwards, in the debate on the message, Mr Fox 
aes the condemnation and execution of the King to 
e 
—‘ an act as disgraceful as any that history recorded: and what- 
ever opinions he might at any time have expressed in private cor 
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versation, he had expressed none certainly in that House on the 
justice of bringing kings to trial: revenge being unjustifiable, and 
punishment useless, where it could not operate either by way of 
revention or example ; he did not view with less detestation the 
injustice and inhumanity that had been committed towards that un- 
happy monarch. Not only were the rules of criminal justice, rules 
that more than any other ought to be strictly observed, violated 
with respect to him ; not only was he tried and condemned with- 
out any existing law, to which he was personally amenable, and 
even centrary to laws that did actually exist; but the degrading 
circumstances of his imprisonment, the unnecessary and insulting 
asperity with which he had been treated, the total want of republi- 
can magnanimity in the whole transaction, (for even in that House 
it could be no offence to say, that there might be such a thidig as 
magnanimity in a republic) added every aggravation to the in- 
humanity and injustice...’ 
That Mr Fox had held this language in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr Rose knew perfectly well, when he accused that 
entleman of approving the murder of the King of France. 
Vhatever be the faults imputed to Mr Fox, duplicity and hy- 
pocrisy were never among the number; and no human being 
ever doubted but that Mr Fox, in this instance, spoke his real 
sentiments: But the love of Sir Patrick Hume is an over- 
whelming passion; and no man who gives way to it, can ever 
say into what excesses he may be hurried. 
Non simul cuiquam conceditur, amare ct sapere. 

The next point upon which Serjeant Heywood attacks Mr 
Rose, is that of General Monk. Mr Fox says of Monk, ¢ that 
* he acquiesced in the insults so meanly put upon the illustrious 
* corpse of Blake, under whose auspices and con:mand he had 
© performed the most creditable services of his life.’ This 
story, Mr Rose says, rests upon the authority of Neale, in lis 
History of the Puritans. This is the first of many blunders 
made by Mr Rose upon this particular topic: For Anthony 
Wood, in bis Fasti Oxonienses, enumerating Blake among the 
bachelors, says, ‘ His body was taken up, aud, with others, 
* buried in a pit in St Murgaret’s Church-yard adjoining, near 
‘ to the back door of one of the prebendaries of Westminster, 
* in which place it now remaineth, enjoying no othe? monument 
‘ but what it reared by its valour, which time itself can hardly 
‘ efface.’ But the difficulty is to find how the denial of Mr 
Rose affects Mr Fox’s assertion. Mr Rose admits, that Blake's 
body was dug up by an order of the King; and does not deny 
that it was done with the acquiescence of Monk. But if this be 
the case, Mr Fox’s position, that Blake was insulted, and that 
Monk acquiesced in the insult, is clearly made out. Nor has Mr 
Rose the shadow of an authority for saying that the corpse of Blake 
was 
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was reinterred with great decorum. Kennet is silent upon the 
subject. We have already given Serjeant Heywood’s quotation 
from Anthony Wood ; and this statement, for the present, rests 
entirely upon the assertion of Mr Rose; and upom that basis 
will remain, to all eternity. 

Mr Rose, whe, we must say on all occasions through the 
whole of his book, makes the greatest parade of his accuracy, 
states, that the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton and Blake were 
taken up at the same time. Whereas the fact is, that those of 
Cromwell and Ireton were taken up on the 26th of January, 
and that of Blake on the 10th of September,mearly nine months 
afterwards. It may appear frivolous to notiée such errors as 
these ; but they le ad to very atrang suspicions in a critic of his- 
tory, and of historians: They show that ‘tho se habits of punctuali- 
ty, on the faith of which he demands implicit confidence from his 

readers, really do not exist; they prove that such a writer will 

be exact only when he thinks the occasion of im iportance ; and, 
as he himself is the only judge of that importance, it is neces- 
sary to examine his proofs i in every instance, and impossible te 
trust him any where. 

Mr Rose remarks, that, in the weekly paper entitled Mercu- 
rius Rusticus, No. 4, where an account is given of the disinterment 
of Cromwell and Ircton, not a syllable is said respecting the 
corpse of Blake. This is very true; but the reason (which does 
not seem to have occurred to Mr Rose) is, th at Blake’s corpse 

was not touched till six months afterwards. ‘This is really a little 
toomuch. That Mr Rose should quit his, usual pursuits, ¢- 
rect himself into an historical critic, perch upon the body of the 
dead lion, impugn the accuracy of one of the greatest, as well as 
most accurate men of his time,—and_ himself be guilty of such 
gross and unpardonable negligence, leoks so very aa like an 
insensibility to shame, that we should be loath to characterize 
his conduct by the severe epithets which it appears to merit, 
and which, we are quite certain, Sir Patrick, the defendee, 
would haye been the first to bestow upon it. 

The next passage in Mr Fox’s work, objected to, is that 
which charges Monk, at the trial of Argyle, ‘ with having pro- 
duced letters of friendship and. confidence to take away the life 
of a nobleman, the zeal and cordiality of whose cooperation 
with him, proved by such documen ats, was the chief ground of 
his execution.’ This accusation, says Mr Rose, rests upon 
the sole authority of Bishop Burnet ; and yet no sooner has he 
said this, than he tells us, Mr Laing considers the bishop’s 
authority to be confirmed by Ct unmingham and Baillie, both 
contemporary writers. Into’ Cunni ingham or Baillie, Mr Rose 
never looks to seé whether or noi they do really confirm the 
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authority of the bishop ; and so gross is his negligence, that the 
very misprint from Mr Laing’s work i is copied, and page 431 of 
Baillie is cited instead of 451. If Mr Rose had really taken the 
trouble of referring to these books, al] doubt of the meanness 
and guilt of Monk must have been instantly removed. ‘* Monk 
was moved (says Baillie) to send down four or five of Argyle’s 
letters to himse If and others, promising his full compliance with 
them, that the King should not reprieve him.’ Baillie’s s Letters, 
p.451. * He endeavoured to make his defence,’ (says Cunning- 
ham); * but, chiefly by the discoveries of Monk, was conden: ned 
* of high treason, and lost his head.’ Cunningham’s History, 


13, 

Ww ould it have been more than common decency required} if 
Mr Rose, who had been apprised of the existence of these au- 
thorities, had had recourse to them, before he impugned the ac- 
cnracy of Mr Fox? Or is it possible to read, without some 
portion of contempt, this slovenly and indolent corrector of sup- 
vosed inaccuracies in a man, not only so much greater than him- 
self in his general nature, but a man who, as it turns out, excels 
Mr Rose, in his own little arts of looking, searching and coms 
aring ; and is as much his superior in the retail qualities which 
mall people arrogate to then seve es, as he was in every command. 
ing faculty to the rest of his fellow creatures ? 

“Mr Rose searches Thurloe’s State Papers; but Serjeant Hey- 
wood searches them after Mr Rose: and, by a series of the plain- 
est references, proves the extreme probability there is that Argyle 
did receive letters which might materially have affeeved his lite. 

To Monk’s duplicity of conduct may be principally attributed 
the destruction of his friends, who were prevented, by their 
confidence in him, from taking measures to secure themselves : 
He selected those among them whom he thought fit for trial— 
sat as a commissioner upon their trial—and interfered not to 
gave the lives even of those with whom he had lived in habits of 
the greatest kindness. 

* I cannot’ says a witness of the most unquestionable authority, 
* I cannot forget ane passage that J saw. Monk and his wife, before 
they were moved to the Tower, while they were yet prisoners at 
Lambeth House, came one evening to the garden, and camsed them 
to be brought down, only to stare at them. Which was such a bare 
barism, for that man who had betrayed so many poor men to death 
and misery, that never hurt him, but had honoured him, and _ trust- 
ed their lives and interests with him, to glut his bloody eyes with 
beholding them in their bondage, as no story can parallel the inhu- 
manity of.’ p. 83. Hutchinson’s Memoirs, $78. 

This, however, is the man whom Mr Fox, at the distance of 

@ century and a half, may net mark with infamy, without in- 

eurring, 
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earring, from the candour of Mr Rose, the imputation of re- 
publican principles ;—as if attachment to monarchy could have 
justified, in Monk, the coldness, cruclty and treachery of his 
character,—as if the historian became the advocate, or the 
enemy of any form of government, by praising the good, or 
blaming the bad men. which it might happen to produce. Ser- 
jeant Heywood sums up the whole article as follows. 

* Having examined and commented upon the evidence produced 
by Mr Rose, than which ‘ it is hardly possible, ’ she says, * to con- 
ceive that stronger could be formed in any case, to establish a ne- 
gative,’ we now safely assert, that Mr Fox had fully informed him- 
self upon the subject before he wrote, and was amply justified in the 
condemnation of Monk, and the consequent severe censures upon 
him. It has been already demonstrated, that the character of Monk 
had been truly given, when of him, he said, ‘ the army had fallen 
into the hands of one, than whom a baser could not be found in its 
lowest ranks.’ The transactions between him and Argyle for a 
certain period of time, was such as must naturally, if not necessarie 
ly, have led them into an epistolary correspondence ; and it was ia 
exact conformity with Monk’s character and conduct to the regi- 
cides, that he should betray the letters written to him, in order to de 
stroy a man whom he had, in the latter part of his command in Scot- 
land, both feared and hated. If the fact of the production of these 
letters had stood merely on the testimony of Bishop Burnet, we have 
seen that nothing has been produced by Mr Rose and Dr Campbell 
to impeach it; on the contrary, an inquiry into the authorities and 
documents they have cited, strongly confirm it. But, as before ob- 
served, it is a surprising instance of Mr Rose’s indolence, that he 
should state the question to depend now, as it did in Dr Campbell’s 
time, on the Bishop’s authority solely. But that authority is, ia 
itself, no light one. Burnet was almost eighteen years of age at the 
time of Argyle’s trial; he was never an unobserving spectator of pub- 
lic events; he was probably at Edinburgh, and, for some years 
afterwards, remained in Scotland, with ample means of information 
respecting events which had taken place so recently, Baillie seems 
also to have been upon the spot, and expressly confirms the testi- 
mony of Burnet. To these must bé added Cunningham, who, writ- 
ing as a person perfectly acquainted with the circumstances of the 
transaction, says, it was owing to the interference of Monk, who 
had been his great friend in Oliver’s time, that he was sent back 
to Scotland, and brought to trial; and that he was condemned 
chiefly by his discoveries. We may now ask where is the improba 
bility’ of this story, when related of such a man? and what ground 
there is for not giving credit to a fact attested by three witnesses of 
veracity, each writing at a distance, and separate from each other : 
In this instance Bishop Burnet is so confirmed, that no reasonable 
being, who will attend to the subject, can doubt of the fact he re- 
lates being trne ; and we shall hereafter prove, thatthe general im- 
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putation against his accuracy, made by Mr Rose, is totally without 
foundation. If facts so proved are not to be credited, historians 
may lay aside their pens, and every man must content himself with 
the scanty pittance of knowledge he may be able to collect for him- 


self, in the very limited sphere of his own immediate observation. ’ 
p. 86—88. 


This, we think, is conclusive enough: but we are happy to 
be enabled, out of our own store, to set this part of the ques- 
tion finally to rest, by an authority which Mr Rose himself will 

robably admit to be decisive. —Sir George Mackenzie, the great 
Tory lawyer of Scotland in that day, and Lord Advocate to 
Charles II., through the greater part of his reign, was the lead- 
ing counsel for Argyle on the trial alluded to.—In 1678, this 
learnéd person, who was then Lord Advocate to Charles, pub- 
lished an claborate treatise on the criminal law of Scotland; in 
which, when treating of Probation, or Evidence, he observes, 
that missive Ictters, not written, but only signed by the party, 
should not be received in evidence; and immediately adie, 
* And yet, the Marquess of Argyle was convict of treason, UPON 
¢ LETTERS WRITTEN BY HIM TO GENERAL Monk ; these letters 
© being only subscribed by him, and not holograph, and the 
* subscription being proved per comparationem literarum ; which 
* were very hard in other ‘cases,’ &c. Mackenzie’s Criminals, 
first edit. p. 524. Part II. tit. 25. §3. Now, this, we conceive, 
is neither more nor less than a solemn professional report of the 
ease,—and leaves just as little room for doubt as to the fact, as 
if the original record of the trial had been recovered. 

Mr Rose next objects to Mr V’ox’s assertion, that ‘the King 
kept from his Cabal Ministry the real state of his connexion 
with Erance—and from some of them the secret of what he was 
pleased to call his religion ;’ and Mr Fox doubts whéther to 
attribute this conduct to the habitual treachery of Charles, or 
to an apprehension, that his ministers might demand for 
themsetves some share of the French money; which he was un- 
willing to giveithem. In answer to this conjecture, Mr Rose 
quotes Barillon’s Letters to Lewis XIV, to show that Charles’s 
ministers were fully apprised of his money transactions with 
France, The letters so quoted were, however, written seven 
years after the Cabal Ministry were in powerefor Barillon did 
not come to England as ambassador till 1677—and these letters 
were not written till after that period. Poor Sir Patrick—It 
was for thee and thy defence this book was written!!! ! 

Mr Fox has said, that from some of the Ministers of the 
Cabal the secret of Charles’s religion was concealed. It was 
known to Arlington, admitted by Mr Rose to be a concealed 
Catholic; it was known to Clifford an avowed Catholic * Mr 
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Rose admits it not to. have been known to Buckingham, though 
he explains the reserve, with respect to him, in a different way. 
He has not, however, attempted to prove that Lauderdale or 
Ashley were consulted ;—on the contrary, in Colbert’s Letter 
of the 35th August 1670, cited by Mr Rose, it is stated that 
Charles had proposed the ¢raité semulé, whiclw should be a re- 
petition of the former one in all things, except the article rela- 
tive to the King’s declaring himself a Catholic, and that the 
Protestant Ministers, Buckingham, Ashley Cooper, and Lau- 
derdale, should be brought to be parties to it:—Can there be a 
stronger proof (asks Serjeant Heywood) that they were igno- 
rant of the same treaty made the year before, and remaining 
then in force? Historical research is certainly not the peculiar 
talent of Mr Rose; and as for the official accuracy of which he 
is so apt to boast, we would have Mr Rose to remember, that the 
term official accuracy has of late days become one of very ambigu- 
ous import. Mr Rose, we can see, would imply by it the highest 
possible accuracy—as we see office pens advertised in the window 
of a shop, by way of excellence. The public reports of those, 
however, wlio have been appointed to look into the manner in 
which public offices are conducted, by no means justify this 
usage of the term ;—and we are not without apprehensions, that 
Dutch politeness, Carthaginian faith, Boeotian genius—and of- 
ficial accuracy, may be terms equally current in the world; and 
that Mr Rose may, without intending it, have contributed to 
make this valuable addition to the mass of our ironical phrase- 
ology. 

Speaking of the early part of James’s reign, Mr Fox says, 
it is by no means certain that he had yet thoughts of obtaining 
for hisgeligion any thing more than a complete toleration ; and 
if Mr Rose had understood the meaning of the French word 
etablissement, one of his many incorrect corrections of Mr 
Fox might have been spared. A system of religion is said te 
be established when it is enacted and endowed by, Parliament ; 
but a toleration (as Serjeant Heywood observes) is established, 
when it is recognized and protected by the supreme power. And 
in the letters of Barillon, to which Mr Rose refers for the jus- 
tification of his attack upon Mr Fox, it is quite manifest that it is 
in this latter sense that the word etablissement is used; and that 
the object in view was, not the substitution of the Catholic re- 
ligion for the Established Church, but merely its toleration. In 
the first letter cited by Mr Rose, James says, that * he knew 
well he should never be in safety unless liberty of conscience for 
them should be fully established in England. * “'The letter of the 
24th of April is quoted by Mr Rose, as if the French King bad 
written, the establishment of the Catholic religion; whereas the 
real 
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real words are, the establishment of the free exercise of the Ca- 
tholic religion. 'The world are so inveterately resolved to be- 
lieve, that a man who has no brilliant talents must be accurate, 
that Mr Rose, in referring to authorities, has a great and de- 
cided advantage. He is, however, in point of fact, as lax and 
incorrect as a “poct ; and it is absolutely necessary, in spite of 
every parade of line, and page, and number, to follow him in 
the most minute pe articular. ‘The Serjeant, like a bloodhound of 
the old breed, is always upon his track ; and always looks if there 
are any such passages in the page quoted, and if the passages 
are accurately quoted, or accurately translated. Nor will he by 
any means be content with my) ficial accuracy, nor submit to be 
treated, in historical questions, as if he were hearing financial 
statements in the House of Commons. 
Barillon writes, in another letter to Lewis XIV.—* What 
* your Majesty has most besides at heart, that is to say, for the 
* establishinent of a free exercise of the Catholic religion.’ On 
the 9th of May, Lewis writes to Barillon, that he is persuaded 
Charles will e mploy all his authority to establish the free exercise 
of the Catholic religion: he mentions also, in the same letter, 
the Parliament consenting to the free exercise of our religion. 
On the 15th June, he writes to Barillon—* There now remains 
* only to obtain the repeal of the penal laws in favour of the Catho- 
‘ lics, and the Sree exercise of our religion in all his states.’ Ims 
mediately after Monmouth’s execution, when his views of suc- 
cess must have been as lofiy as they ever could have been, Lewis 
writes—* It will be easy to the King of England, and as useful 
‘ for the security of his reign as for the repose of his conscience, 
* to reestablish the exercise of the Catholic religion.’ In a lettez 
of Barillon, July 16th, Sunderland is made to say, that the 
King would always be exposed to the indiscreet zeal of those 
who would enflamne the people against the Catholic religion, so 
long as it should not be more fully established. ‘The F rench ex- 
pression is, tant quelle ne sera pas plus pleinement etabli, and 
this Mr Rose has had the modesty to translate, tl it shall be 
completely established, and to mark the pass: age with italics, as 
of the greatest importance to his argument. ‘These false quota- 
tions and translations being detected, and those passages of 
early writers, from which Mr Fox had made up his opi- 
nion, brought to light, it is not possible to doubt, but that, the 
object of James, before Monmouth’s defeat, was, not the de- 
struction of the Protestant, but the toleration of the Catholie 
religion ; and, after the exccution of Monmouth, Mr Fox ad- 
mits, that he beeame more bold and sanguine upon the subject 
ef religion. 
We do not consider those observations of Serjeant Heywood 
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to be the most fortunate in his book, where he attempts to show 
the republican tendency of Mr Rose’s principles. Of any disé 
position to princ iples of this nature, we most hearti ily acquit that 
right honourable Gentleman. He has too much knowledge of 
mankind to believe their happiness can be promoted in the stormy 
and tempestuous regions of republicanisn 1; and, besides this, 
that system of slender pay, and deficient perquisites, to which 
the subordinate agents of government are coufined in repub- 
lics, is much too painful, to be thought of for a single instant. 

We are afraid of becoming tedious by the enumeration of 
blunders into which Mr Rose has fi len, and which Serjeant 
Heywood has detected. But the burthen of this sole executor’s 
song is accurac y—his own official accuracy—and the little de- 

venclerice which is to be placed on the accur acy of Mr Fox. 

Ve will venture to assert, that, in the whole of his work, he 
has not detected Mr Fox in one single error. Whether Ser 
jeant Heywood has been more fortunate with respect to Mr 
Rose, miglit be determined, perhaps with sufficient certai inty, by 
our previous extracts from hig ronerka But for some indulg gont 

readers, these may not seem enough: and we must proceed i in the 

ae till we have settled Mr Rose's pretensions to accuracy up- 
on a still firmer foundation. And if we be thought minutely se- 
vere, let it be remembered that Mr Rose is himself an accuser j 
and if there is justice upon earth, every man has a right to pull 
stolen goods out of the pocket of him who eries, ‘ Stop thief!’ 

In the story which Mr Rose states of the seat in Parliament 
sold for five pounds, (Journal of the Commons, vol. V.), he is 
wrong, both in the sum and the volume. ‘Tlie sunt is four 
pounds ; and it is told, not in the fitth volume, but the first. 
Mr Rose states, that a perpetual excise was granted to, the 
Crown, inflieu of the profits of the Court of Wards ; and adds, 
that the question in favour of the Crown was carried by a ma- 
jority of two. ‘The real fact is, that the half only of an excise 
upon certain articles was granted to government in licu of these 
profits; and this grant was carried withont a division, An ate 
tempt was made to grant the other half, and this was negatived 
by a majority of two. ‘The Journals are open ;—Mr Rose reads 
them ;—he is officially accurate: ‘What can the meaning be of 
these most extraordinary mistakes ? 

Mr Rose says, that, in 1679, the writ de heretico combtis 
rendo lad been a dead letter for more than 4 century. It would 
have been extremely agreeable to Mr Bartholomew. Legate, if 
this had been the ease ; for, in 1612, he was burnt at ‘Smith- 
field for being an Arian. Mr Wightman would probably have 
participated in the satisfaction of Mr Legate ; as he was burnt 
also, the same year, at Lighficld, for the sane offence, With 
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the same correctness, this scourge of historians makes the Duke 
of Lauderdale, who died: in 1682, a confidential adviser of 
James II. after his accession in 1689. In = e 13. he quotes as 
written by Mr Fox, th: at, which was written by Lord Holland. 

This, however, is a familiar practice with him. Ten pages after. 
wards, in Mr Fox’s History, he makes the same mistake. ‘Mr 
Fox added ’—whereas it was Lor d Holland that added. The same 
mistake again in p. 147. of his own book; and after this, he 
makes Mr Fox the person who selected the appendix of Baril- 
lon’s papers ; whereas it is particularly stated in the Preface to 
the H listory , that this Appendix was selected by Mr Laing. 

Mr Rose affirms, that compassing to levy war against the 
King was made high treason by the statute of 25. Edward the 
‘Third ; and, in support of this affirmation, he cites Coke and 
Blackstone. His stern antagonist, a professional man, is con- 
vinced he has read neither. ‘The former says, a compassing to 
levy war is no frases, ’ (Inst. 3. p. 9.) ; and Bl: ickstone, ‘a bare 
conspiracy to | ievy war does not amount to this species of trea- 
son,’ (Com. iv. p. 82.) ‘This really does look as if the Serjeant 
had made out his assertion. 

Of the bill introduced in 1685, for the preservation of the 
person of James II, Mr Rose observes—‘* Mr Fox has not told 
* us for which of our modern statutes this bill was used as a 
* model ; 5 and it will be difficult for any one to show such an in- 
* stance.’ t might have been thought, that no prudent man 
would have made such a challenge, without a tolerable ¢ certainty 
of the ground upon which it was made. Serjeant Hey wood ai- 
awers the challe nge, by citing the 36. Geo. lil. c. 7, which isa 
mere copy of the act of James. 

In the fifth section of Mr Rose’s work, is contained his grand 
attack upon Mr Fox for his abuse of Sir Patrick Ffume ; and 
his observations upon this point admit of a fourfold answer. 

ist, Mr Fox' does not use the words quoted by Mr Rose; 2dly, 
He makes no mention whatever of Sir Patrick Hume in the pas- 
sage cited by Mr Rose; Sdly, Sir Patrick Hume is attacked by 
nobody in that History ; 4thly, If he had been so attacked, he 
would have deserved it. The passage from Mr Fox is this.’ 

* In recounting the failure of his expedition, it is impossible for 
him not to touch upon what de deemed the misconduct of his friends ; 
and this is the subject upon which, of all others, his temper must 
have been most irritable. A certain description of friends (the words 
describing them are omitted) were all of them, without exception, 
his greatest enemies, both to betray and destroy him; and 
—— and (the names again omitted) were the greatest cause of his 
rout, and his being taken, though not designedly he acknowledges, 
but by i ignor ance, COW ardice and faction. This sentence had scarce 


escaped him, when, notwithstanding the qualifying words with which 
his 
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his candour had acquitted the last mentioned persons of intentional 
treachery, it appeared too harsh to his gentle nature ; and, declaring 
himself displeased with the hard epithets he had used, he desires that 
they may be put out of any account that is to be given of these 
transactions.” Heywood, p. 365, 366. 

Argyle names neither the description of friends who were his 
greatest enemies, nor the two individuals who were the principal 
cause of the failure of his scheme. Mr Fox leaves the blanks 
as he finds them. But two notes are added by the editor, which 
Mr Rose might have observed are marked with an EZ. In the 
latter of them, we are told, that Mr Fox observes, in @ private 
letter, * Cochrane and Hume certainly filled up the two princi- 
pal blanks,’ But is this communication of a private letter, any 
part of Mr Fox’s history? And would it not have been equal- 
ly fair in Mr Rose, to have commented upon any private con- 
versation of Mr Fox, and then to have called it his history ? 


Or, if Mr Fox had filled up the blanks in the body of his his-’ 
tory, does it follow, that he adopts Argyle’s censure, because 
he shows against whom it is levelled ? r Rose has described 
the charge against Sir Patrick Hume to be, of faction, coward- 
ice, and treachery. Mr Rose has more than once altered the 
terms of a proposition, before he has proceeded to answer it ;’ 
and in this instance, the’ charge of treachery against Sir Pa-’ 


trick Hume is not made, either in Argyle’s letter, Mr Fox’s 
text, or the editor’s note, or any where, but in the imagination 
of Mr Rose, The sum of it all is, that Mr Rose first supposes 
the relation of Argyle’s opinion to be the expression of the re- 
lator’s opinion ; that Mr Fox adopts Argyle’s insinuations be- 
cause he explains them ;—then he looks upon a quotation 
trom a private letter, made by the editor, to be the same as if 
included in a work intended for publication by the author ;—>» 
then he remembers that he is the sole executor of Sir Patrick’s 
grandson, whose blank is so filled up,—and goes on blundering 
and blubbering,—grateful and inaccurate,—teeming with false 
quotations and friendly recollections, to the conclusion of his 
book.— Multa gemens ignominiam. 

Mr Rose came into possession of the Earl of Marchmont’s 
pipers, sonatinings, among other things, the narrative of Sir 
Patrick Hume. He is very severe upon Mr Fox, for not hav- 
ing been more diligent in searching for original papers; and 
observes, that if any application had been made to him (Mr 
Rose), this narrative should have been at Mr Fox’s service. 
We should be glad to know, if Mr Rose saw a person.tumbled: 
into a-ditch, whether he would wait for a regular application 
till he pulled him out? Or, if he happened to espy the lost piece 
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of silver for which the good woman was diligently sweeping the 
house, would he wait for formal interrogation before he im- 
parted his discovery, and suffer the lady to sweep on till the 
question had been put to him in the most solemn forms of po- 
liteness? The established practice, we admit, is to apply, and 
to apply vigorously and incessantly—for sinecure places and pen- 
sions—or they cannot be had. This is true enough. But did 
any human being ever think of carrying this practice into ‘lite- 
rature, and compelling another to make interest for papers es- 
sential to the good conduct of his undertaking? We are per- 
fectly astonished at Mr Rose’s conduct in this particular ; and 
should have thought, that the ordinary exercise of his good- 
nature would have led him to a very different way of acting. 

- § Qn the whole, and upon the most attentive consideration of 
*. every thing which has been written upon the subject, there does 
* not appear to have been any intention of applying torture in 
© the case of the Earl of Argyle.’ Rose, p. 182. ¥f this every 
thing had included the following extract from Barillon, the a- 
bove cited, and very disgraceful, inaccuracy of Mr Rose would 
have been spared. ‘ The Earl of Argyle has been executed at 
* Edinburgh, and has left a full confession in writing, in which 
‘- he discovers all those who have assisted him with money, and 
® have aided his designs. This has saved him from the torture.’ 
And Argyle, in his vail to Mrs Smith, confesses he has made 
discoveries. In his very inaccurate history of torturein the south- 
ern part of this island, Mr Rose says, that except in the case of 
Felton,—in the attempt to introduce the civil law in Henry VI.’s 
reign,—and in some cases of treason in Mary’s reign, torture was 
never attempted in this country. ‘The fact however is, that in the 
reign of Henry VIII, Anne Askew was tortured by the Chan- 
cellor himself. Simson was tortured in 1558 ; Francis Throg- 
morton in 1571; Charles Baillie, and Banastie, the Duke of 
Norfolk’s servant, were tortured in 1581; Campier, ‘the Je- 
suit, was put upon the rack, and Dr Astlow is supposed to have 
been racked, in 1558. So much for Mr Rose as the ‘historian 
of punishments. We have seen him, a few pages before, at the 
stake,—wheré he makes quite as bad a figure as he does now up- 
on the rack. Precipitation and error are his foibles. If he 
were to write the history of sieges, he would forget the siege of 
Troy ;—if he were making a list of poets, he would leave out 
Virgil :—Ceesar would not appear in his catalogue of generals ; 
—and Newton be overlooked in his collection of eminent mathe- 
Maticians. 

__ In some cases, Mr Rose.is to be met only with flat denial. 
Mr Fox does not call the soldiers who were. defending James a- 
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gainst Argyle, authorised assassins ; but he uses that expression 
against the soldiers who were murdering the peasants, and com- 
mitting every sort of licentious cruelty in the twelve counties 
iven up to military execution ; and this, Mr Rose must have 
abel by using the most ordinary diligence in the perusal of 
the text,-—and would have known it in any other history than 
that of Mr Fox. 
« Mr Rose, in his concluding paragraph, boasts of his speaking 
“« impersonally, ” and he hopes it will be allowed justly, when he 
makes a general observation respecting the proper province of his- 
tory. “But the last sentence evidently shows, that though he ae 
be speaking justly, he was not speaking impersonally, if by that 
word is meant, without reference to any person. His words are, 
* But history cannot connect itself with party, without forfeiting its 
‘ name; without departing from the truth, the dignity, and the 
‘ usefulness of its functions.’ After the remarks he has made. in 
some of his preceding pages, and the apology he has offered for Mr 
Fox, in his last preceding paragraph, for having been mistaken in 
his view of some leading points, there can be no difficulty in con- 
cluding, that this general observation is meant to be applied to the 
Historical Work. The charge intended to be insinuated must be, 
that, in Mr Fox’s hands, history has forfeited the name, by. being 
connected with party ; and has departed from the truth, the dignity, 
and the usefulness of its functions. It were to be wished that Mr 
Rose had explained himself more fully; for, after assuming that 
the application of this observation is too obvious to be mistaken, 
there still remains some difficulty with respect to its meaning. If it 
is confined to such publications as are written under the title of his- 
tories, but are intended to serve the purposes of a party, and truth 
is sacrificed, and facts perverted to defend and give currency to 
their tenets, we do not dispute its propriety ; but, if that is the cha- 
racter which Mr Rose would give to Mr Fox’s labours, he has not 
treated him with candour, or even common justice. Mr Rose has 
never in any one instance intimated that Mr Fox has wilfully de 
parted from truth, or strayed from the proper province of history, 
for the purpose of indulging his private or party feelings, But if 
Mr Rose intends that the observation should be applied to all histo- 
ries, the authors of which have felt strongly the influence of politi- 
cal connexions and principles, what must become of most of the 
histories.of England? Is the title of historian to he denied to Mr 
Hume? and in what class are to be placed Echard, Kennet, Rapin, 
Dalrymple, or Macpherson? In this point of view, the principle 
laid downis too broad. A person, though connected with party, may 
write an impartial history of events which occurred a century before ; 
and, till this last sentence, Mr Rose has not ventured to intimate 
that Mr Fox has not done so, On the contrary, he has declared 
his approbation of a great portion of the work ; and his attempts to 
B 2 discover 
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discover material errors in the remainder, have uniformly failed in 
every particular. If it might be assumed that there existed in the 
book no faults, besides those which the scrutinizing eye of Mr Rose 
has discovered, it might be justly deemed the most perfect work 
that ever came from the press; for not a single deviation from the 
strictest duty of a historian has heen pointed out; while instances of 
candour and impartiality present themselves in almost every page ; 
and Mr Rose himself has acknowledged and applauded many of 
them.’ p. 429—424. 

These extracts from both books are sufficient to show the 
nature of Serjeant Heywood’s examination of Mr Rose,—the 
boldness of this latter gentleman’s assertions,—and the extreme 
inaccuracy .of the researghes upon which these assertions are 
founded. If any credit could be gained from such a book as Mr 
Rose hag published, it could be gained from accuracy alone. 
Whatever the execution of his book had been, the world would 
have remembered the infinite disparity of the two authors, and 
the long political opposition in which they lived—if that in- 
deed can be called opposition, where the thunderbolt strikes, 
and the clay yields. They would have remembered also that 
Hector was dead; and that every cowardly Grecian could now 
thrust his spear into the hero’s body: But still, if Mr Rose 
had really succeeded in exposing the inaccuracy of Mr Fox,— 
if he could have fairly shown that authorities were overlooked, 
or slightly examined, or wilfully perverted,—the incipient feel- 
ings to which such a controversy had given birth must have 
yielded to the evidence of facts; and Mr Fox, however quali- 
fied-in other particulars, must haye appeared totally defective in 
that laborious industry and scrupulous good faith so indispens- 
able to every historian. But he absolutely comes out of the 
contest not worse even in a single tooth or nail—unyilified even 
by a wrong date—without one misnomer proved upon him— 
immaculate in his years and days of the month—blameless to the 
most musty and limjted pedant that ever yellowed himself amidst 
rolls and records. 

But how fares it with his critic? He rests his credit with the 
world as a man of labour: and he turns out to be a careless in- 
spector of proofs, and an historical sloyen. The species of talent 
which he pretends to is humble,—and he possesses it not. He 
has not done that which all men may do, and which every 
man ought to do, who rebukes his superiors for not doing it. 
His claims, too, it should be remembered, to’ these everyday 
ualities are by no means enforced with gentleness and humility, 
de is a braggadocio of minuteness—a swaggering chronologer— 
aman bristling up with small facts—prurient with dates—wan- 
toning in obsolete evidence—loftily dull, and haughty in his 
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drudgery ;—and yet-all this is pretence. Drawing is no very un- 
usual power in animals; but he cannot draw :—he is not ever 
the ox which he is so fond of being. In attempting to vilify 
Mr Fox, he has only shown us that there was no labour from 
which that great man shrunk, and that mo object connected 
with his history was too minute for his noenees He has 
thoroughly corivinced vis that Mr Fox was as industrious; and as 
accurate; as if these were the only qualities upon whicli he had 
ever rested his hope of fortune or of fame. Such, indeed, are 
the customary results whien little people sit down to debase the 
characters of gredt men, snd to exalt themselves upon the ruins 
of what they lee pulled dowii. They only ptovoke a spirit of 
inquiry, which places every thing itt its true light and mag- 
nitude,—shows those who appear little to be still less, and 
displays new and unexpected execllence in others who were 
before known to excel. These are the usual consequences of 
such attacks. ‘The fame of Mr Fox has stood this, and will 
stand much ruder shocks. 

Non hiemes illam, non flabra neque imbres 

Convellunt ; immota manet, multosque per annos 

Multa virtim volvens durando secula vincit: 
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Art. IV. Historical Sketches of the South of. India, in an At- 
tempt to trace the History of Mystr, from the Origin of thé 
Hindi Government of that State, to the Extinction of the Mo 
hamedan Dynasty in 1799 ; founded chiefly on Indian Autho- 
rities, collected by the Author, while officiating for several years 
as Political Resident at the Court of Mysur: By Lieutenants 
Colonel Mark Wilks. 4to. Longman: London, 1810, 





T= valour and fanaticism of the carly Moslems were trans: 
ferred to the inhabitants of the countries subdued by their 
arms. After the temporal authority of the Chief of the Faith- 
ful iad ceased to be regarded, the descendants of those who had 
beheld the throne of Cyrus and the religion of Zoroaster sub- 
verted, hastened to employ theif swords to extend the dominion 
of the Coran. ‘Fartars and Persians were equally alive to thé 
duty of making progelytes. A paradise of voluptuous bliss pro- 
mised an ean retreat to their military missionaries; and the 
long accumulated treasures of India, could they reach them by 
conquest, offered a delicious anticipation of the joys which per- 
manently awaited thein. 

Neither history nor tradition point to any period in the state of 
fintient India, at which it had assunred the form of one ee 
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but extensive empire. The dominions of its many sovereigns ap- 
pear scarcely to wee been of greater magnitude than many mo- 
dein zemindaries. When, in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, the tide of Mohamedan conquest rolled from the Indus to 
the Ganges, the Hindu princes, whose dominions lay contigu- 
ous, opposed the most heroic efforts, and displayed the most 
signal seli-devotion, in the defence of their subjects, their king- 
doms and their gods; whilst those at a distance from the scene 
of action were probably ignorant of the danger which menaced, 
at no remote period, their thrones and their altars. 

When, towards the close of the thirteenth century, Firoz the 
Second ascended the throne of Delhi, the northern provinces 
were already accustomed to the Mohamedan yoke. The mild- 
er manners and more civilized habits <f the conquered people 
ha begun to tame the ferocity of their conquerors ; whilst their 
superior qualifications for business rendered their assistance in- 
dispensable, and assured them that degree of ascendancy which 
they have accordingly retained under every change of masters, 
But the immense treasures, the magnificent structures, and the 
exuberant population, which had struck with astonishment the 
first invaders, had now disappeared. Rapine, fanaticism and 
the sword, had executed their task ; yet ramour spoke loudly of 
the riches which existed in the south, where the Mohamedan 
arms had not yet penetrated ; and in the year 1292, Aladdin, 
the nephew, son-in-law, and successor of Sultan Firoz, planned 
an expedition into the Decan. 

The object of this predatory attack was Devaghiri, which 
Major Wilford has proved to be the Tagara of Ptolemy. By 
rapid marches, assisted by a concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances, Aladdin reached the city, and made himself master of 
it, before its king Ramadeva was aware of his approach. The 
accidents which occasioned the defeat of the Hindi army, and 
the surrender of the citadel, were productive of a ransom so 
prodigious, as to render the conquest of the Decan an object 
of the first magnitude at the Court of Delhi. The policy of 
-Ramadeva averted, for a time, the destruction which awaited 
his family; but the ruin spread around him, and, after his 
death, inyolved his son, together with the kings of Varuncul and 
the Carnatic. But the permanent establishment of the Moha- 
medan rule to the north of the river Crisna, may be dated from 
the year 1326. In that year, Ferishta represents the Sultan 
Mohamed Togluc Shah as having reduced Dhursamand (Dwara 
samudra), the capital of the Carnatic; Maber (the western coast 
of the Peninsula) ; and the whole country of the Carnatic from 
sea to sea. His exploits to the south were only productive of 
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plunder ; but the country north of the Crisna became the seat 
of a permanent Mohamedan government, which threw off its 
subjection to the throne of Delhi, during the long and unhap- 
py reign of Mohammed himself. 

In 1347, another Aladdin erected an independent kingdom, 
of which the capital was Calberga, the limits of which he ex- 
tended over all the countries which, till then, remained in sub- 
jection to the empire of Delhi, in the Decan.* The dynasty of 
Sultans of which he was the founder, assumed, like him, the 
title of Bhamani. ‘The last of them died a fugitive about the year 
1526, his dominions having been previously seized by princes, 
whose territories were composed of portions detached. om his 
own empire. Of these states, the most southerly were, 1. Vija- 
yapur, separated from the empire of Calberga in 1450, by A- 
dil Shah. His successors bore the same appellation, and con- 
tinued to reign, till that country was subjected by Aurungzeb in 
1685 ; 2. Golconda, in which the governor assumed indepetith 
ence in 1512, and the title of Cuttub Shah. His successors 
were also deprived of their dominions by Aurungzeb, and those 
countries again annexed for a time to the throne of Delhi. The 
memoirs of these Princes, composed by the historian Ferishta, 
to the year 1609, himself a native of the Decan, have been 
faithfully translated by that able orientalist Captain Scott, and 
furnish an interesting picture of the luxury, the vices and the 
weakness which characterize all Mohamedan courts, when the 
energy of the founder has given way to the listless inactivity of a 


hereditary despot. 
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* The word Decan, in Sanscrit Dez-in, signifies south. For thé 
amusement of the philologer, we insert a few remarkable analogies 
between the languages of the east and west, which it suggests. ‘The 
Hindus have denominated the cardinal points from their relative po- 
sition with respect to a person contemplating the rising sun. Thus, 
the word signifying east, is derived from puras, before, either in time 
or place (Latin, prius.) The west, from poschat, in Latin post, 
Dezxin, the south, signifies also the right hand. It is derived from 
the root dex, to be quick. The sign of the comparative in Sanscrit 
is * ter;’ hence dezter, the right hand, means, in Sanscrit, the 
quicker (hand). Sinis, in Sanscrit, signifies slow; with the com- 
parative it forms sinister, the slower (hand). A secondary signifi- 
cation in Sanscrit of sinis, is the planet Saturn, from the slowness 
with which he performs his revolution. He is represented by my- 
thologists as an old man, bent down with years; hence the Latin 
* senes.’ The malignancy of his aspect, according to astrologers, 
affords the secondary signification of the word ‘ sinister. ’ 
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Our readers will in due time perceive the reasons of this de 
tail. The civil and military institutions, the judicial and finan- 
cial arrangements of those courts, were formed on the model 
of those adopted by the Mohamedan empire of Delhi. Near- 
ly. six centuries have elapsed, since the Hindus have been ac- 
customed to those institutions and arrangements; which have 
not only superseded, but condemned to oblivion the system of 
‘justice and taxation congenial with the antient habits and pre- 
valent superstition of the natives. We must now turn our at- 
tention to countries in different circumstances. 

South of the Crisna extend the regions whose history Colonel 
Wilks professes only to sketch. But we must not suffer our- 
selves to be deceived by the modest phraseology of this respect- 
able writer. His sketches comprise a valuable mass of informa- 
tion, at once curious and important, enlivened by delineations 
of national manners, and enriched with philosophical discus« 
sion and profound remark. Disdaining the task of the vulgar 
annalist, our author considers his facts only as materials for re- 
flection ; and, whether he presents them himself, or suggests re- 
flections to his readers, the perusal of his work will be tound e- 
qually instructive. 

The history of those countries, if Mysur be eonsidered as the 
pone part, naturally divides itself into three heads. 1. 

heir situation before the fall of the empire of Vijayanagar, 
which, with a reference to Mysur, we may place in 1610. 2. 
Their situation. during the period when Mysur was governed by 
its native princes, or until the year 1760, comprisinga period of 150 
years. $3. During the Mohamedan usurpation under Hyder Ali 
and Tippu, or until the year 1799. The latter belongs exclusive- 
ly to the second volume of this valuable work. On the two first, 
we subjoin a few remarks, principally with a view of affording a 
succinct but comprehensive outline of the most remarkable facts, 
and of stating our doubts, where we have not the good fortune 
to coincide with the opinions advanced by Colonel Wilks. 

The Crisna, haiund from her dark coloured waters, rises in 
the lofty mountains that skirt the maritime country of Concan, 
on the western side of the peninsula, and flowing with a south- 
easterly course through regions alternately fertile and populous, 
or covered with impenetrable forests, joins the ocean, .augment- 
ed by a variety of tributary streams, in the Circar of Guntoor, 
nearly in lat. 16. Nature has strongly marked the regions 
ae stretch from this river to the southern point of India. 

wo ranges of lofty mountains, extending from north to south, 
enclose a table Jand elevated from 3000 to 5000 feet above the 
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level of the sea, between which and those mountains lye the 
plains of Coromandel and Malabar. 

In the eventful history before us, we contemplate the down- 
fall of empires, the introduction of novel institutions, the ex- 
tirpation of religious dogmata. One thing only remains fixed, 
the languages of the natives. We think this phenomenon de- 
serving of more attention than it has hitherto received from the 
philosophic observer. Ist, The elevated central region, of 
which Mysur forms a part, constitutes the antient Carnatic, or, 
as it is termed in the Puranas, Carnata. We know it to have 
been long the seat of a flourishing empire, and that in times not 
very remote. In this instance, then, it is not surprising that 
the inhabitants should retain their peculiar language, and written 
character. 2d, The Calinga language and country stretching 
from the borders of Orissa to the neighbourhood of Madras, in- 
dicates the limits of an antient kingdom, unknown to history. 
Amidst all the changes in her government however, her subdivi- 
sion into different states, and the repeated intrusion of strangers, 
Calinga has preserved her language, and the written character 
peculiar to it. 3d, Dravida extends from the southern frontier of 
Calinga to Cape Comorin. The language of this country, nam- 
ed Tamul, is coextensive with it. Mr Colebrooke, with great 
— thinks its name connected with the sacred river 

amraparni, which waters the land of Trinavali. The south- 
ern extremity of the peninsula derives its name of Comari, 
which is cited by Ptolemy, from a celebrated temple of 
the geddess Isa; m her charactet of Comari, or the virgin. 
This temple is frequently mentioned in the Puranas. The rites 
of this goddess have a striking analogy with those of the Tauri- 
can Diana, a virgin goddess, whose temple occupied the south- 
ern promontory of the Taurican Chersonesus. 4th, On the 
western coast trom Comorin to Nileswaram, the language and 
written character of Malabar is prevalent. 5th, The country 
of Tulava extends from thence to the neighbourhood of Goa, 
and retains in our maps the appellation of Camara, which it 
never possessed in the language of the natives. All these lan- 
guages consist of three fourths of Sanscrit words, from which 
they appear almost equally to have receded ; though in different 
directions. ‘To what circumstance, in their political situations 
manners, or literature, then, must we impute the stability of these 
dialects, after deviating to a certain point, so as to defy the concur- 
rent operations of changes in government and religion, introduc- 
tion of strangers, and time itself? ‘Thepermanency of these lan- 
guages, with their peculiar written characters, seems fous only to 
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be accounted for, by supposing that they mark the limits of em- 
pires which subsisted during a long series of years, and attained 
a certain progress in refinement. 

The Puranas, in their legendary style, faintly mark the affi- 
liations of remote nations. Vayati, king of the central regions, 
displeased with his four eldest sons, dismisses them to distant coun- 
tries: Addressing himself to the second, he says * Thy residence, 
O Turvasu, shall be in a land of robbers, of carnivorous men ; 
thou shalt be the king of an uncivilized people. Where the 
decencies of life are unknown, and men practise openly the ac- 
tions of beasts ; amongst the Mlecch’ha (barbariatts) shalt thou 
reside.” TTurvasu travelled to the south, and from him in the 
eighth generation descended four brothers; Ist, Pandia; 2d, 
Chola; 3d, Kerala; and 4th, Cola; who gave their names to 
four kingdoms at the extremity of the peninsula. The capital 
of Pandia was the southern Mathura (Madura) called by Ptole- 
my Madura Pandionis, to distinguish it from Madura Deo- 
rum: Chola is the antient name of 'Tanjor ; and Kerala that of 
Malabar. 

Although the religion of the Vedas was probably the most 
general, in all the countries of the peninsula, other systems had 
at certain periods an extensive sway. Ist, The Jaina, or follow- 
ers of Jina, who reject the authority of the Veda and Purana, 
and may probably be the Mlecch’ha alluded to in the impreca- 
tion of Yayati. The sovereigns of Carnata, until the twelfth 
century, professed the doctrines of Jina. 2d, The Bauddha 
had certainly temples in the peninsula; although we have rea- 
son to imagine that it was from Siam their religion was import- 
ed into Ceylon, where it superseded the Brahminical rites. 
3d, A commercial intercourse subsisted between Arabia and the 
opposite coast of the peninsula, which the Arabians termed 
Maber: The Mohamedan religion was introduced through 
this channel, before it was spread by conquest in the North. 
4th, A numerous colony of Jews practised at Cochin their na- 
tional rites, and followed their characteristic occupations. 5th, 
A knowledge of the true religion had also made some pro- 
gress on the peninsula; although it was the Nestorian doc- 
trine, which was professed and taught at an early period of Chris- 
tianity. 

The antient history of the Indian peninsula has hitherto been 
involved in profound obscurity, ‘To the historian Ferishta, the 
transactions of infidels appeared little deserving of scrutiny ; and 
of his brief notices, there is reason at least to doubt the accuracy 
ofapart. It is tothe liberal spirit of enlightened curiosity in an 
English officer, that we are likely to owe its elucidation. Colond 
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Mackenzie of the Madras establishment has devoted a consider 
able portion of his life and fortune to collecting from all parts 
the inscriptions and written documents still extant in the penin- 
sula of India; and the’result forms a collection, which, when 
arranged and translated, will probably leave little to desire in 
this department of literature. 

When the Mohamedan arms first appeared on the banks of the 
Crisna, Belal Rai ruled the countries of Carnata, Dravida and 
Tulava, in the city of Dwara Samudra, of which the ruins still 
appear 105 miles N. W. of Seringapatnam. This city was taken 
and plundered, in two predatory incursions, by the commanders 
of the Mohamedan forces in 1310 and 1311. According to the 
information above alluded to, the Rajah then removed the seat 
of his government to Tonuru, near Seringapatnafh ; and his fa- 
mily continued to reign over the southern part of the penin- 
sula, until finally dispossessed in 1387, by the sovereigns of 
Vijayanagar. “I'he foundation of this last mentioned city also is 
thus accounted for in these recently discovered documents. 
Buca and Harihar, two officers of Rudradeva, king of Varun- 
cul, flying from the sack of that capital by the Sibaniiion 
commenced the foundation of Vijayanagar in 1336, 

With unfeigned respect for the learning of the gentleman 
who has collected and translated these inscriptions, we think 
the authority of Ferishta is not rashly to be neglected, respect- 
ing the foundation of this celebrated city. He states that 
Belal Raja, alarmed at the progress of the Mohamedan arms, 
determined to remove his seat of government to a stronger 
sition, nearer the scene of action; and with this view founded 
on the frontiers of his dominions, a city which he named Vi- 
jaya from one.of his sons. If this historian be in an error, he 
is at least consistent in it; for in the aoe of Mahomed Shah 
Bhameni, that is, about 20 years after the building of the city, 
we find the king of Vijayanagar claiming the fortresses of Raichar 
and Mudkul, as antient possessions of his family. Besides, he 
does not consider Dwara Samudra as the capital of this family, 
but of a tributary prince; which corresponds with the informa- 
tion procured by br Buchanan at Yadavapuri or Tonuru, by 
which that city appears to have been the capital of the sove- 
reigns of the Carnatic in the eleventh century. We would by 
no means oppose the testimony of Ferishta as of equal authorit 
with the original documents comprised in Col. Mackenzie’s ab 
lection. We see some reason to imagine, however, that in 
order to render these of utility commensurate with the muni- 
ficent intentions of the collector, they must be intrusted for trans- 
lation te learned natives, under the inspection of some gentle- 
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men conversant with the antient language of Indiz. We will 
content ourselves with one proof, that this caution is not alto- 
gether superfluous. ‘ Valmeek’s description of the forests of 

unda Carsonium,’ says my friend Major Mackenzie, ‘ ap- 
pears to apply to the wild state of the Decan, in the time of 
Rama.’ Now, in these two words, it is diffictilt to recognise 
the well known forest of Dundaca, with the word ¢ Aranya,’ or 
forest, added to it. 

But whether we supposé the antient sovercig¢nsof Carnita to have 
transferred their seat of government to Vijayenagar, or a new dy- 
nasty to have established its authority on the ruins of the old, it is 
certain, that this city soon attained a high degree of splendour and 
magnificence. The authority of its princes extended over the 
Carnatic, and at last seems to have embraced the whole penin< 
sula, south of the Crisna. The flourishing state of the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom, and the enterprising character of its rulers, 
excited the envy and alarmed the fears of the Mohamedan 
princes whose states lay contiguous. ‘They engiged in a confe- 
deracy which proved fatal to Rama Rajah, who fell in battle 
in 1564. His capital was plundered by the victors, and de- 
populated by the consequences. * His successor,” says Colonel 
Wilks, ‘ deserting the seat of his ancestors, established at Pen- 
conda, the ruins of a once powerful dynasty, which continued 
to cast a lingering look at its former greatness ; until, retiring 
from thence to the eastern position of Chandraghurri, the last 
branch whose sovereign title was acknowledged, he was expelled 
from this his last fortress in 1646,’ 

Whilst the seat of government was fixed’ at Vijayanagar, the 
provinces were ruled by viceroys, who remitted the revenues to 
the royal treasury. Seringapatnam was the seat of one of those 
governors ; a city of which our author refers the origin to times 
comparatively recent. Brut his authorities in this point must, 
we think, have been erroneous. The temple of Sri Runga was, 
from carly times, «# celebrated place of pilgrimage. In the 21st 
chapter-of the Siva Purana, we find an account of the route of 
a pilgrim, through this part of the Decan. ‘ After venerating 
Mahacala at the city of Givin, he proceeded to Canchi (Con- 
jeveram),. and theneée to the sacred waters of the Caveri. Here 
he bathed in the holy stream, and visited the temple where 
Visnu reposes in the form of Sri Rungz. From thence, his 
toute lay to the southern Mathura; to the bridge (between Cey- 
jon and the Continent) where the Lingham Ramaswara is wor- 
shipped by innumerable votaries. He afterwards ‘performed 
his ablutions in the Tamraparni, and thence ascending the lofty 
Malaya, he. travelled to the place where Isa is‘ adored with = 
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epithet of Virgo (Comari), on the shore of the southern ocean.” 

Nothing, however, is more probable, than that a new temple 
to the Sri Runga may have been erected in 1454, and a fort 
constructed in its vicinity, which afterwards became the seat of 
the provincial viceroy. At this period, the ancestors of the 
present Rajah of Mysir enjoyed, with the title of Udiar, pos- 
session of the lands on which the fort was erected in 1524, and 
called Mysir, a contraction of Mahesasuri, an epithet of thie 
goddess Isa (Isis.) The term of Udiar, as al as Polygar 
(which Colonel Wilks confines to the chiefs of colonies settled 
in the southern districts, by the Vijayanagar government, and 
enecaly ot Calinga extraction), would undoubtedly be rendet- 
ed, in the language of Upper India, by the term: + Zemindar, ’ 
or landholder. 

During the decline of the Vijayanagar dynasty, after the bat- 
tle of Telicotta, in 1564, these udiars endeavoured to evade the 
payment of their revenues to government, and gradually to en- 
large the bounds of their possessions. In this attempt, the most 
successful were the udiars of Mysur. Raj Udiar, who succeed- 
ed in 1576 to the family property, was nominated to the charge 
of the government, by the dying viceroy, in 1610. He then 
removed his residence trom ysur to Seringapatnam ; and ab- 
juring the peculiar tenets of the sect in which he had been edu- 
cated, adopted the more popular profession of the Vaisnava doc- 
trines. Independently of the territories subjected to his sway, 
by the then limited authority of the viceroy, in the course of his 
long, active, and successful reign, many neighbouring districts 
were added to his dominions, during this period of political a- 
narchy. From 1610 to 1760, during a period of 150 years, 
nine princes of the same family succeeded each other on the 
throne of Mystr ; of whom the last was deprived of the regal 
authority by Hyder Ali, the commander of his forces. 

The history of the Hindi sovereigns of Mysir, consists af 
little more than the steps by which their petty possessions gra- 
dually swelled into the size and rank of a considerable kingdom, 
If it be necessary to advert to the great military operations, of 
which, during their reigns, the Decan was the theatre, it must 
be only to explain the causes which facilitated the acquisition of 
such extensive territories. On the fall of the Vijayanagar empire, 
the provincial officers, and the commandants of the numerous 
strongholds in the north, endeavoured, with more or less suc- 
cess, to-establish their independence. ) A variety of small states 
started into existence, inconsiderable with respect to: territory, 
but strong in the possession of fastnesses fortified by nature and 
art, and constantly apprehensive of attack from the great Mor 
hamedan 
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hamedan empire of Vijayapur and Golconda. Notwithstanding 
the voluptuous indolence of the rulers of these empires, those 
obstacles to the conquest of Mysiir were gradually disappearing ; 
and most of the considerable fortresses, even to the centre of 
Carnata, had, in the middle of the seventeenth century, opened 
their gates to the armies of Vijayapur; whilst Golconda gra- 
dually extended her possessions on the eastern coast. But  pe- 
riod was put to the further conquests of these states, by two for- 
midable adversaries, whose increasing power threatened a com- 
mon destruction to both. The Mahratta Sevaji, with equal 
boldness and address, possessed himself of many of their south- 
ern conquests ; whilst the Emperor Aurungzeb approached from 
Delhi, with an immense army, to reduce the whole of Decan to 
subjection. The states of Vijayapur and Golconda fell before 
the arms of the Moguls; and the southern states of the peninsula 
would doubtless have followed, had not this fate been averted b 
the employment which the Mahrattas, now become a formidable 
nation, afforded to the conqueror. ‘To the imperial delegates 
at Sera and at Arcot, Mysir appeared only as the object of a 
er incursion: In the year 1717, and reign of Raffia al 
irjat, the Nuab Nizam al Muluc obtained possession of the 
Mogul conquests in the Decan, which from that period virtually 
ceased to form a part of the empire. But the attention of this 
artful statesman was too much occupied in securing the exten- 
sive territorics he had thus dismembered, to admit of views of 
distant acquisitions. On his death, in 1748, the contest for the 
succession between his son and grandson broke out; and the 
wars for the succession of the Nuab of Arcot, between Chunda 
Saheb and Mohamed Ali, in which the English and . French 
performed the principal parts, protracted the perturbed state of 
the peninsula, until Hyder Ali established his ascendancy in 
Mysir, and dispossessed the native sovereigns of their au- 
thority. 
Protected by the jealousies and the dissensions of more power- 
ful states, a series of able princes in Mysir enlarged and im- 
roved their dominions, at the expense of their weaker neigh- 
Sound who had, like them, profited by the fall of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire, to become independent. The son of one of the 
most enterprising of the Mysir kings was born deaf and dumb. 
He succeeded to the throne in 1714; and the royal authority 
was unavoidably exercised by his chief military and civil ser- 
vants, the Dalawa, or Commander, and Sarva Adhicar, or 
General Superintendant. But the authority, once lost, could 
never be regained ; and the attempts of his.successors to resume 


the functions ef royalty, only terminated in their own destruc 
tion. 
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tion. The ministers who governed in the reign of Crisna Raj, 
who ascended the throne in 1734, when only five years of age, 
were two brothers, named Devaraj and Nundaraj. Under the 
protection of the latter, Hyder Ali rose from the situation of 
an obscure volunteer, to the command of a party of cavalry, 
He accompanied Nundaraj in his inglorious campaign against 
Trichinopoly. In 1755, he was merres commander of Din- 
digul, and soon amassed considerable treasures. His influence 
at court rapidly increased, Nundaraj owed to his exertions the 
suppression of a dangerous mutiny. The Raja beheld him, as 
yet, only as his protector from the violence of Nundaraj; and 
all orders of men began to look up to him for the restoration of 
ublic prosperity. At this juncture, the fort and district of 
Ban alor were conferred on him as a personal jaghir. A se- 
oan Mahratta invasion, in 1759, occasioned his appointment 
to the chief command of the field army. His conduct of the 
war, and adjustment of the terms of peace, added to his already 
high reputation; and his patron alone, Nundaraj, stood be- 
tween him and the royal authority. He determined to remove 
him. The displeasure of the Rajah, and the discontents of the 

troops, supplied Hyder with an easy method of effecting his 

purpose. But the court soon discovered, that one tyrant had 

been substituted for another. In 1760, when his forces were 

serving on distant expeditions, an attempt was made to secure 

his person ; but Hyder found means to escape, and fled to his 
jaghir of Bangalor, which he soon placed in a respectable pos- 

ture of defence. ‘There he collected his force, and recruited his 

finances, preparatory to the measures which were soon to invest 

him with the functions of royalty. The arts by which he again 

attached the displaced minister, Nundarij, to his fortunes, and 

contrived to sow distrust amongst the troops who remained faith- 
ful to their master, evince that intuitive perception of character, 

and that total neglect of moral principle, which are probably 
necessary to render usurpation successful. 

* Every thing being ready for the execution of his plan, early in 
the month of May 1761, he arrived at Chendgall, on the south bank 
of the Caveri, opposite the centre of the island of Seringapatnam ; 
where, affecting to deprecate further hostility, he appeared to be 
entirely absorbed in negotiations with the Raja’s minister ; the rem- 
nant of whose cavalry, chiefly Mahratta, and still amounting to be. 
tween five and six thousand, were encamped, with a corps of infan- 
try on the island, south of the fort, and partly under the guns, 
Hyder, on the opposite bank of the river, which was then fordable, 
made every evening a show of exercising his troops till after sunset. 
On the eighth day of ‘this tacit armistice, instead of dismissing them 
asusual, he made a sudden dash across the river, as if in the per- 
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formance of an evolation of the parade, and carried destruction :in- 
to the enemy’s camp by complete surprise, capturing the whole of 
their heavy equipments, and most of their horses. This enterprise 
completed the ruin of Kunda Row’s field force ; and Hyder, with 
the air of a conqueror already assured of his object, encamped, 
more in the style of a triumph than a military operation, across the 
island, on the ground now occupied by Sheher Gunjam, ’ 

The humiliating proposals transmitted by the Raja, and as- 
sented to by Hyder, were, 

* Ist, That districts to the amount of three lacs of rupees, should 
be reserved for the Raja’s personal expenses, and one lac for Nun- 
doraj. 2d, That Hyder should assume the management of the re- 
mainder of the country, and charge himself with the responsibility 
of defraying the arrears, and providing for the pay of the army, 
and public charges of every description. ’ 

The seclusion of the Raja, the dismission of Nundaraj to an 
involuntary retirement, and the punishment of those who had 
opposed his ambitious designs, completed the usurpation of Hy- 
der. In a subsequent volume, we shall trace the successive aug- 
mentations of territory, and the bold and successful policy whic 
marked his reign; the tyranny and imprudence of his successor, 
and the restoration, to a same portion of their possessions, 
of the family of the Hindi sovereigns, after an interval of 38 

ears. 

This work throws considerable light on the antiquities of the 
Decan. The history of the Hindi dynasty of Mysor, is at once 
new and interesting. But, were it possible to object to lucid 
statement and perspicuous narrative, we should have questioned 
the necessity of the greater part of the 8th, 9th and 10th cha 
ters. The facts related had already been told, and, abating br 
prolixity, well told, in the pages of Mr Orme, We certainly 
have no objections to fighting again the battles of Lawrence, of 
Clive, and of Coote, on the fields of Trichinopoly and of Ar- 
cot ; where brilliant military talents were exerted to overcome 
the deficiency of resources, and the disadvantage of numbers. 
But as these operations were only connected with the history of 
Mysir, by the presence of an useless body of Mystrean auxili- 
aries, we are not quite satisfied of the necessity of so ample a 
detail. In his account of the origin of Hyder’s family, and of 
the pregressive rise of this successful adventurer, our author 
has exhibited an interesting piece of biography. The writer of 
this article translated, from the Persian manuscript of a native 

of Hyderabad, an account of Hyder’s life, which was afterwards 

published in the Asiatic Annual Register. It differs in many im- 

portant particulars from that contained jin this work ; but the 


political resident at Mysir had undoubtedly access to more au 
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thentic materials, than the anonymous author of the manuscript 
could be supposed to possess. 

In a history, abounding in general views, and detailing the 
events which occurred during the successive reigns of a Hindu 
and Mohamedan dynasty, we shall certainly be disappointed, 
unless we are favoured with a comparative view of the effects of 
their different maxims, institutions and government, on the 
welfare of the nation subjected to their sway. For our own part, 
we are certainly inclined to hold, that the genius of the Hindu 
institutions, civil and religious, was caleulated to produce a mild 
and patriarchal simplicity of government and manners, highly 
conducive to the prospérity of its subjects; whilst the Mohamedan 
rule has only been beneficial, when, receding from the genius 
of their own institutions, the Sultans have adopted or connived 
at the permanent regularity, the hereditary succession, and that 
attention to the promotion of agriculture, and the convenience 
of travellers, observed in the practice, and prescribed by the laws 
of the conquered people. We fear, however, that we shall not 
obtain the sanction of Colonel Wilks to the truth of a conclusion, 
which, in our opinion, rests on the concurrence of Mohamedan 
writers, in representing each portion of Hindistan, successively 
subdued, in a state of higher prosperity, affluence and popula- 
tion, than it had afterwards attained. Let us examine this 
question, with a view to the Decan itself. 

It is impossible to peruse the atcount given by Ferishta, of the 
eapture of Devaghiri (the modern city of Dewhetabad), after mak- 
ing every allowancefor exaggeration, without supposing theamount 
of { gold and silver, obtained by Aladdin as ransom, to have been 
immense. Yet its sovereign, Ramiadeva, was the king of a very 
limited territory. Malwa, Gundwana, Golconda, Candesa and 
Carnata, were all independent and contiguous kingdoms. But 
let us consider the produce of a more extensive predatory in- 
cursion, by Malec Naib, general of Aladdin, in 1311. It is 
thus related by Ferishta, from whom we translate. ‘ Continu- 
* ing to advance, for the extermination of the infidels, after a 
* march of three months, they engaged and took prisoner Be- 

* laladeva, king of the Carnatic, and plundered his country, 
‘ destroying the temples, and seizing on all the images which 

were of gold. Matec Naib erected a small mosque, in which 
‘ he celebrated the name of Mohamed, and read the Khutta, 
* inthe name of Sultan Aladdin. At the time in which I write, 
* (1609), this mosque is still in existence. It is situated in the 
* land of infidels, near the grove of Sita, and the bridge of 
‘ Rameswara. ‘Those infidels have respected a house consecrat- 
* ed to God, and have preserved it. Some ascribe this to a 
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prophecy contained in their books, that the whole of India 
will be subjected to the dominion of Mohamedan princes, 
After Malec Naib had possessed himself of the treasures of all 
the kings of that country, and was preparing to return, the 
night before his march a quarrel arose among some Brah- 
mans, who sought refuge in his camp, respecting money taken 
from the buried treasures of the nobility. A Mohamedan 
overheard them, and lodged information with the Cutwal. 
The Brahmans were seized, and carried before Malec Naib. 
On the application of the torture, they refunded what they 
had taken; and discovered not only that treasure, but six 
other places of deposit in the woods. Malec Naib drew im- 
mense sums from these deposits, and began his march towards 
Maber, (Malabar). Having also destroyed the temples there, 
and collected large sums, and valuable jewels, he returned to 
Delhi in the year of the Hegyra711,(a.p.1311). He presented 
to Aladdin 312 elephants, 24,000 horses, 96,000 maunds of 
gold, and innumerable diamonds and pearls. Aladdin, upon 
seeing this treasure, which eclipsed the celebrated treasury of 
Perviz (Chosroes Perviz, king of Persia), at Badaverd, was 
delighted, and threw open the gates of his exchequer. He 
gave each of the Omra ten maunds, (a maund is about 80 lib. 
avoirdupois) ; to others, as shaikhs and learned men, he gave 
one maund, or half a maund, according to their character. 
The remainder, whether coined or uncoined, he caused to be 
melted, and deposited in his treasury. None of the authors 
who have treated of that period make any mention of silver ; 
‘ being brought from the peninsula by Malec Naib; whence it 
* has ce conjectured, that it was held in little estimation.’ 
Whatever exaggeration there may be, on the part .of the au- 
thorities to whom Ferishta refers, and who probably wrote near 
the period, we are authorised to conclude, that the plunder 
brought from the Decan by Malec Naib, was such as that coun- 
try could not have supplied at any subsequent time. But gold 
is not a production of India. Those riches must have been 
procured in exchange for commodities ; and their probable a- 
mount, Seen: enables us to appreciate the commercial 
prosperity of those countries. 

We have seen that Vijayanagar was founded in the year 1336. 
In the following century, Shahrukh, son of Tamerlane, reigned 
in the city of Herat, over the most extensive empire then existing 
in Asia. His court was remarkable for its splendour and magni- 
ficence. This pane sent an ambassador to the Rajah of Vijaya- 
nagar; and Khondemir has inserted his observations on thet 
country, in the Habibabsir, whence they were translated by the 
writer 
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writer of this article, and published in the Asiatic Register. 
The embassador is at a loss to express the astonishment excited 
in him, by the riches and om which he there witnessed. 
Vijayanagar, then only a century old, greatly exceeded in splen- 
dour and size the capital of Persia. The immense population 
of the Decan, when compared with that of his native country, 
Abdul Rerac attributes to the military not being paid by assign- 
ments of land, but receiving their pay vegeliely once in four 
months, from the treasury. There can indeed be little doubt of 
the pernicious effects of the Mohamedan system of paying the 
troops by jaghirs and tunkhas, and thus subjecting the cultivat- 
ors to military oppression; but, in addition to this circumstance, 
he might have included the perfect security afforded to com- 
merce, by the vigilant police, and strict administration of jus- 
tice, which he had previously remarked. We might cite the 
expensive works for the retention and distribution of the waters, 
in countries of which the cultivation depends on artificial irri- 
gation, erected by Hindu princes, and suffered to fall into de- 
cay by their Mohamedan successors. We might cite the terri- 
torial assessment effected by the sovereign of Vijayanagar, still 
referred to by the inhabitants of Carnata, as an equitable stand- 
ard of the comparative value of lands. But we hasten to the 
consideration of another and more interesting topic discussed 
by Colonel Wilks. 

His fitth chapter comprises a learned and able disquisition on 
the landed property of India. He quotes Strabo and Diodo- 
rus; and examines the state of landed tenures in Judea; in Egypt 
during the administration of Joseph ; and in Sparta when the 
laws were framed by Lycurgus. ‘The government of Bengal had 
contented themselves with interrogating the most intelligent na- 
tives, and with consulting financial documents. 

A measure of great political importance has long been partial- 
ly adopted at Madras, with a view of rendering the settlement 
of the territorial revenue general and permanent, as in Bengal. 
Colonel Wilks conceives it to be not only unjust and oppressive 
in its principle, but likely to prove detrimental in its effects. 
The authority which his opinion is justly entitled to, induces 
us to call the attention of our reader to the nature, extent, and 
application of the arguments he adduces. We shall be obliged 
also to take a concise view of the origin, progress, and present 
state of the long litigated question of Zemindari rights, in which 
we shall avoid as much as possible the use of technical terms. 

’ Before we commence, however, we think it right to show, 
that we are not altogether unqualified for engaging in this dis- 
cussion, by vindicating ourselves from the charge of having ad- 
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vanced two facts * incompatible and incredible,’ for such are 
the epithets which Colonel Wilks has applied to our statement. 
We cited the authority of the Muntukheb al lebab, a history of 
great reputation, and of Shah Nevaz Khan, an esteemed bio- 
grapher, to prove that, in the financial system of the Emperor 
Acbar, one half of the crop was exacted as the share of go- 
vernment, if paid in kind, but that this might be commuted 
for one fourth of the estimated value, if paid in money. The 
works on which we founded our statement are both considered as 
high authorities in India; but if the facts be incompatible, 
no authority indeed will be of much consequence. Is it too 
much, however, to expect that, before we discredit writers of 
established reputation, that incompatibility be pointed out? 
Now, the only ground for disbelieving their statements, arises 
from the apparent improbability of encouraging money-payments 
by so higha premium. But whoever will appretiate the expense, 
waste and dilapidation accruing from the receipt of revenue in 
kind, may not be disposed to consider the fact incredible, or to 
reject the testimony of competent witnesses treating the history 
of their own country, and on a subject, in which Shah Nevaz 
Khan at least, was intimately conversant. 

Of the antient existence ot Bengal as a separate kingdom, with 
the precise limits assigned toitat present, there is no other evidence 
than its distinct language, and peculiar written character. At 
the time of the war of the Mahabarat, it constituted three king- 
doms. Afterwards, it formed a part of the empire of Magadha 
or Behar; from which, however, it was dismembered before the 
Mohamedan invasion. By what laws it was governed during 
the sway of its native princes, neither history nor tradition has 
recorded. It may indeed be conjectured, that since these were 
Hindis as well as their subjects, the institutes of Menu must 
have furnished the basis of thesr jurisprudence. ‘The digest of 
Hindi law by Mr Colebrooke, shows, however, that other sys- 
tems, for which divine authority was also pleaded, claimed obedi- 
ence from Hindus. For our present purpose, it is sufficient to 
observe, that, for many centuries, all knowledge of those laws has 
been effaced from the memory of the natives ; and to trace their 
existence, has been the task of profound investigation, and li- 
terary research. 

At the commencement of the 18th century, Bengal was sub- 
jected to the throne of Delhi, and continued a province of that 
empire until the year 1338, or during a period of 140 years, At 
this period, Malec Fakhireddin, an officer of Cader Khan, the 
viceroy of Bengal, assassinated his master, and revolted from the 
Patan empire. Under the new dynasty of Mohamedan princes, 
Bengal continued to be governed as an independent kingdom, until 
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the death of Sultan Shemseddin II. in 1886, when a Hindu ze- 
mindar, named Raja Cansa, subjected it to his dominion, and 
transmitted the sovereignty to his son, after a reign of seven 
years. * But God,’ adds the pious Ferishta, ‘ averted the 
mischief this might have occasioned, by converting his son to 
the true faith.’ In the year 1538, the Emperor Humayun re- 
annexed it to the throne of Delhi. But on the death of the Em- 
peror Sclim in 1552, Soliman Garani rendered himself inde- 
pendent in Bengal. He was succeeded by his sons, the last of 
whom fell in battle against the army of the Emperor Acbar in 
1575. Sothat Bengal continued an independent Mohamedan 
state, during nearly 237 years. From that period, it remained 
annexed to the Mohamedan empire of Delhi, until the acquisi- 
tion of the Dewani by the English East India Company, con- 
stituting in all a period of nearly 600 years, during which it 
was ruled by Mohamedan sovereigns ; an interval more than 
sufficient to obliterate all traces of the laws and institutions, 
which preceded the conquest, from the minds of the natives. 

Those laws, however, did not entirely cease to operate. For.al- 
though the Mohamedan courts did not allow their validity, they 
paid great attention to local customs, in questions of succession ; 
and many of these were no doubt founded on the antient laws. 
But without any minute investigation of the principles adopted 
by the Mohamedan government, in the administration of Ben- 
gal, a very superficial view of the actual state of that country, 
when it came into possession of the English, is sufficient to 
show that they had not proved injurious. ‘The unexampled state 
of prosperity which Bengal had attained, demonstrated, that 
however defective the Sickaunias institutions might be found 
in theory ; whatever circumstances might render en ineligible 
for the new government to adopt, the country had risen to af- 
fluence in consequence, or in spite of them. The first object 
was to ascertain the relative situation of the different classes of 
new subjects thus unexpectedly submitted to their control. 
The act of Parliament which enjoined that the natives should be 
protected in their rights, ‘ according to the laws and constitu- 
tion of India,’ meant unquestionably such rights as existed 
when the India Company obtained possession. The obvious in- 
tention was to maintain the state of society which then existed ; 
and it certainly never entered into the imagination of any per- 
son, at home or abroad, that it was necessary to revert to laws, 
institutions and rights, which a lapse of six centuries had obli- 
terated from the minds of the natives. 

It was found, that almost the whole revenue collected by the 
Mohamedan government was derived from an assessment on the 
Aa 3 land : 
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land: That this territorial assessment professed to be fixed in 
principle, but was exceedingly variable in amount: That the a- 
mount was annually adjusted ‘between the officers of government 
and a class of men called zemindars, (liter ally landholders), and 
was more or less each year, in proportion to the quantity of 
land in cultivation: That these men possessed certain here- 
ditary rights, their succession being regulated by the custom 
of the family ; ; but that a confirmation of their title, by a new 
sunnud or grant from the crown, after each demise, was requi- 
site to its validity: ‘That they collected from the peasants the 
rent paid to government, after deducting a proportion equal to 
about one tenth, unless this was allowed them in lands ; and 
that these lands, or that deduction, was allowed them, even 
when deprived of the management of their zemindariés, unless 
in cases of disaffection to government: That, anterior to the 
English possession, the whole of the subahs of Bengal and Ba- 
har were subdivided into zemindary jurisdictions, insomuch that 
not a foot of land existed in either, which did not constitute a 
portion of some zemindari: ‘That the sovereign was in the habit 
of granting to individuals, in perpetual pr operty , small portions 
of lands, by deeds of various denomination and tenor, either 
with or without a quit-rent ; these continuing to constitute, how- 
ever, a part of the zemindari as before ; and a proportionate 
reduction was allowed to the zemindar, at the annual adjustment 
of his accounts, for the lands thus dismembered: That the ze- 
mindar himself, for charitable or religious purposes, or even 
from motives of favour, affection, or interest, was in the habit 
of excluding certain portions of his zemindari from the territo- 
rial assessment ; but these alienations, when discovered, were 
enerally resumed, though sometimes confirmed by government: 

hat thegov ernmentonly interfered between the zemindar andthe 
occupants of the lands, by compelling both parties to fulfil their 
engagments: ‘That the proprictors of houses and gardens held 
the ground by a patta, or lease, from the zemindar ; the greatest 
proportion of the cultivators of the soil held their ground also 
in virtue of pattas or leases, the tenor of which was various, 
many for a twelvemonth, and others for a period of years ; but 
there still remained a numerous class of cultivators, who, al- 
though they had no pattas, possessed a prescriptive right of 
occupancy, whilst they continued to pay their just proportion 
of the annual assessment. 

The most remote period to which the amount of that an- 
nual assessment could be traced, was to that adjusted and levied 
by Kajah Tudor Mull, in the reign of the Emperor Acbar, 
and termed the Asil Tumar Jumma ; copies of which are stil! 

extant. 
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extant. The principles which regulated it, adverted to the cir- 
cumstances and nature of the crop, as well as of the cultivator. 
From historical evidence, and the testimony of intelligent na- 
tives, we submit the following statement as representing the 
shares into which the crop of rice would be divided, according 
to that assessment, at the present time, when the peasant had 
not received tucavi or an Gees of money; had not had re- 
course to artificial irrigation at his own expense ; and paid the 
dues of government, not in kind, but in money. 
Rupees. 
Suppose the produce of a portion of land to sell for - 100 
Deduct three fourths to the cultivator, for the wages 
of labour, repair of implements, and profits of 
stock - - - - - - - 


Deduct charges of collection, estimated at one tenth 


Deduct the allowance of the zemindar, according to 
the practice of the more recent Mohamedan go- 
vernments ; for, in the settlement of Acbar, they 
were not employed jn their present capacity - 25 
There remains to the sovereign 20 
But whether the original principle was adhered to, or neglect- 
ed, the amount levied in the administration of the Nabob Ali- 
verdi Khan, greatly exceeded the produce of the Asil Tumar 
Jumma. Yet the prosperity of ibe country bore testimony to 
the moderation of the exactions. ‘Two centuries had elapsed 
since the settlement of Tudor Mull. The variations in the nu- 
merical amount may justly be attributed to the extension of 
cultivation, and, above all, to a fall in the value of money. At 
the former period, the discovery of the American mines had 
scarcely affected the circulation of India. At the latter, the 
nations of Europe had long carried on an extensive commerce 
with Bengal, principally by means of importations of bullion. 
An experience of twenty years was not necessary to prove to 
the government of Bengal, that the financial system which had 
flourished under their predecessors, was not likely to prove suc- 
cessful with them, ‘The summary justice, the complicated sys- 
tem of checks, the intimate local knowledge which had assisted 
it before, were all wanting. The decline of the revenues na- 
turally attracted the attention of the most intelligent Company’s 
servants to an investigation of the cause and the remedy ; ve 
Aa 4 the 
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the rights of zemindars beeame a subject of interesting, but not 

acrimonious discussion: Lord Teignmouth and the late Mr 

Grant were the most intelligent and the best informed of those 

who took a part in it. 

Mr Grant contended, that the sovereign was the sole pro- 
prictor of the soil throughout India: That the native officers, at 
the period when the company obtained possession, had fraudu- 
lently suppressed or destroyed the revenue accounts: That by 
imposing erroneous statements on the credulity of the English, 
they had, in collusion with the zemindars and their agents, in- 
tercepted the real dues of the state: That the remedy for this 
rapidly increasing abuse was, to demand from the latter the a- 
mount at which they were actually assessed, previously to the 
Company’s obtaining the Dewani; and, on refusal, to commit 
their districts to the charge of English gentlemen, instructed to 
superintend the formation of a new valuation founded on mi- 
nute local investigation: That the zemindars thus dispossessed 
should retain nothing but their nancar, or one tenth of the neat 
rental, which was all to which they had any right by the § laws 
and constitution of India ; ’—the necessity of obtaining a new 
sunnud after the death of each incumbent, abundantly demon- 
strating, that they could not be considered as landed proprie- 
tors. In fact, they were merely officers of government, of 
whom, in the settlement of ‘Tudor Mull, no mention is made, 
though they have been unwisely suffered to convert their offi- 
cial trusts into hereditary jurisdictions, by succeeding Mohame- 
dan rulers. 

On the other hand, it was maintained, that the claims of its sub- 
jects should be weighed deliberately, and evenindulgently, by a just 
and wise administration: That the zemindars oa no rights 
now, of which they were not in possession before the subversion of 
the Mohamedan government: That for a new government to in- 
stitute an inquiry into the origin of rights established antecedent- 
ly to their own, would be a task at once unpopular, invidious and 
unjust. Besides, such an inquiry would lead to no satisfactory 
result. Many of the zemindars were unquestionably the de- 
scendants. and representatives of petty independent princes ; 
others had undoubtedly acquired their zemindaries recently ;' 
and the origin of others it would be difficult to trace: But all 
had been placed on the same footing by the Mohamedan rulers. 
Would it be becoming then in an Bn tlish govermment to anni- 
hilate rights respected by a dynasty of eae ? Besides, the ze- 
mindars were, in fact, the nobility of the country, and formed 
an useful and ornamental link in the chain of society, which, 
without them, would be reduced to the prince and the peasant. 


The 
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The cultivators universally considered them as the proprietors 

of the soil; they were attached to the families which had so 
long been their protectors; and, if even their dispossession 
could be proved to be compatible with strict justice, still it 
would certainly be considered by the people in general, as a 
proceeding in the highest degree tyrannical and unjust. With 
respect to the diminution of the revenue, it could never be ad- 
mitted that the arbitrary and ruinous assessment of Casim Ali 
could correctly be considered as a standard ;—an assessment 
which had never been realized, and which had at the time ex- 
cited the greatest discontent. If compared with any other 
standard, no material diminution would be found to exist. But 
instead of convulsing the country by encroaching on rights sanc- 
tioned by prescription, and supported by public opinion, the 
politic mode of improving the revenue, is by rendering it the 
interest of the zemindars to extend cultivation. 

It is a pleasing reflection, that the arguments prevailed which 
appeared to partake most of liberality and justice. But a 
permanent settlement of the territorial assessment was recom- 
mended by considerations of great weight and moment. Ist, 
To ascertain annually the precise extension or diminution in 
the quantity of cultivated land, implied a degree of local know- 
ledge, which the English gentleman in charge of an extensive 
district could never possess. Scarcely had he leisure to become 
conversant with one station, before, in the routine of the service, 
he was removed to a higher, or returned to Europe. 2d, With 
the highest deference for the honour and integrity of the Com- 
pany’s servants, was it wise to expose them annually to tlre 
enormous temptation of profiting by the settlement of the re- 
venues, when this might be effected with scarcely a possibility of 
detection? ‘The revenue officers who preceded them, during 
the Mohamedan government, though notoriously more corrupt, 
were checked by the local knowledge of their employers, and 
by the existence of minute and detailed accounts which had 
since irrecoverably perished. 3d, Above all, was it rational to 
expect an increase of cultivation, whilst the zemindars, who 
alone possess capital applicable to agricultural improvements, 
can only expect to receive one tenth of the profit arising from 
its advance, whilst nine tenths must be paid to the government ? 
4th, If by limiting the demands of the sovereign in the form of 
ccotioasti emmnpstenl a zemindari can be rendered a valuable 
property, it will also become a saleable one ; and henceforth, 
the balances accruing annually, may be liquidated by the sale of 
@ proportionate quantity of the lands; which will probably yo 
er 
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fer the management into more industrious hands, and in this 
respect also prove conducive to the general prosperity. 

Such were the facts, and such, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, a few of the principal arguments adduced in the course of 
this interesting discussion. Jt terminated in the zemindars be- 
ing declared hereditary proprietors of their respective zeminda- 
ries, now become estates. The property of the soil in Bengal 
could never once be supposed to rest with any other class of 
men than either the sovereign or the zemindar. Yet sales of land 
were as common there as in Europe; but they only transferred 
the rights assigned to the seller or his ancestors, by the sove- 
reign or the zemindar. ‘The respective rights of the sovereign, 
the zemindar and the tenant, as actually exercised during the 
later Mohamedan governments, admitted of no dispute. The 
controversialists were too intimately acquainted with facts, to 
differ as to the practice. But in ne en was vested the property 
ef the soil? On this abstract question the most opposite deduc- 
tions were made from the same premises. To us, it appears 
correct to affirm, that if it be not always frivolous to talk of 
rights under a government absolutely despotic, the property 
was vested in the sovereign, limited by certain hereditary rights 
of the zemindars. We must not conclude, from the silence of 
the Ayin Acbari, that the origin of this class of men was poste- 
rior to that period ; for it is historically certain, that the de- 
scendants of the independent princes who ruled in India, before 
its subjection to the Moslems, where they were not extirpated 
or driven from their dominions, became the zemindars of their 
former principalities. When, in consequence of their families 
becomjng extinct,—of real or supposed disaffection to the govern- 
ment,—or of failure in liquidating the balances due to the state, 
they lost possession, their territories were transferred to others, 
either entire or divided, by new grants from the crown. We 
fully admit, that the settlement of Tudor Mull in the reign of 
Achar, was not concluded with the zemindars, but with the 
tenants. But this operation, founded on minute investigation, 
and in many instances on actual measurement, was exactly the 
measure recommended by Mr Grant; which required, in or- 
der to succeed, the temporary suspension at least of the zemin- 
dar’s jurisdiction. The history of Upper India affords, at all 

eriods, decisive proofs of the existence of this class of men. 
The permanent settlement of the Bengal revenues conferred no 
privileges on the zemindar with respect to the tenants, which 
“ did not previously possess, ‘These were anxiously protected 
in all the rights they could claim, whether by grants from the 
crown, from the zemindar, from approved local customs, a 
lastly, 
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lastly, from occupancy. The state encroached on no rights but 
itsown. In setting limits to a fluctuating assessment, and in 
assuring a hereditary succession, the zemindar derived import- 
ant privileges from the liberality of the sovereign; but not at 
the expense of his subjects. ‘The Madras government was di- 
rected to carry the same measure into ‘execution in the Pen- 
insula, After this prolix digression, we now return to Colonel 
Wilks. 

All we had read or heard of the countries south of the Cris- 
na, previously to the publication of Dr Buchanan’s travels, had 
convinced us that the state of society differed widely from that 
which prevails in the upper parts of Hindustan. The perusal 
of that instructive publication abundantly confirmed our suspi- 
cions. It might, indeed, have been conjectured a priori, that 
countries which had only passed transiently through the Moha~ 
medan rule, would have retained, with little variation, the im- 
stitutions and customs prevalent amongst their ancestors. ‘The 
valuable information communicated on this subject by Colonel 
Wilks, is altogether decisive. We can find ol two grounds 
of objection; 1st, That he appears to consider the state of so- 
ciety, which he represents, as prevalent universally throughout 
Hindustan; 2d, That he has omitted to state, in sufficient de- 
tail, the nature of the situation of that class of men whom he 
names Udiar or Polygar, which is essential to a correct view of 
the subject. 

We collect from Colonel Wilks’s statements, that in the coun- 
tries south of the Crisna, the sovereign collects the annual as- 
sessment through his own officers, directly from the cultivator, 
without the intermediate agency of any class of men correspond- 
ing with the zemindars of the north. ‘That this was the case 
when the Institutes of Menu were composed, seems altogether 
indisputable. We have already intimated, that the petty prin- 
cipalities of antient India did not exceed many modern zemin- 
daries in extent. ‘The property of the soil, therefore, must be 
sought either in the sovereign, or in the occupant. Colonel 
Wilks appears inclined to refer it universally to the latter; al- 
though, where the exactions of the state became too oppressive, 
the proprietors preferred the dereliction of their claims to sus- 
taining the weight of enormous taxation thus heaped upon them, 

We shall accordingly find,’ he observes, ‘ that in the central 

regions, the existence, and, with it, the remembrance, of 

private property in land, has been nearly obliterated ; while, 
throughout the lower countries, it can every where be distinctly 
proved, and in many places in as perfect a state, and as fondly 

¢ cherished, as in any part of Europe.’ The following is the cri- 
terion 
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terion of property adopted by Colonel Wilks. ‘ The inference 
‘ appears to be irresistible, that the fact, of land being  sale- 
¢ able, ascertains the existence of property, and that the 
‘ right to sell identifies the proprietor. ’ Ve have already 
remarked, that lands held by lease from the zemindar were 
transferable, by sale, during the remainder of the lease ; but the 
sale here meant is of a perinanent indefeasible property, subject 
to no other condition than defraying the dues of the. state. 
This, according to Menu, was the sixth part of the crop; a 
fact of which our author never met with a common Hindu farm- 
er, of ordinary capacity, who was ignorant. ‘ I dissent abso- 
‘ Jutely from the opinions of those who describe the Indian 
‘ husbandman as destitute of knowledge, observation, and un- 
‘ derstanding. I have uniformly found them the most observ- 
* ant and intelligent of all the classes with whom I have con- 
* versed, and fond of discussing the rationale of all the opera- 
* tions of their husbandry.’ ‘The truth of this observation will 
certainly not be disputed by any who have had an opportunity 
of judging for themselves, and who, like Colonel Wilks, are con- 
versant with the native dialects. Going successively over the 
low countries of the Peninsula, he finds that ‘ the hereditary 
‘ right to landed property in Canara and Malabar, was, and 
« continues to be, indefeasible, even by the longest prescriptive 
* occupancy. The heir may, at any distance of time, reclaim 
‘ his patrimony, on paying the expense of such permanent im- 
* provements as may have been made in the estate. 

¢ Private property, in Malabar and Travancor, is distinguished by 
the emphatical word Junmum, a term bearing the express significa- 
tion of birthright. The various gradations of mortgage, temporary 
transfer, and conditional possession, which are all requisite before 
a deed of complete and final sale can be effected, mark a stronger 
reluctance to alienation, and a more anxious attachment to landed 
property, than can be found in the institutions of any other people 
antient or modern : and the high selling price of twenty years pur- 
chase, reckoning on the clear rent, or proprietor’s share, in a coun- 
try where the legal interest of money is more than double that of 
Britain, testifies the undiminished preservation of this sentiment to 
the present day.’ 

In Dravida, the only country remaining to be noticed, a con- 
siderable proportion of the lands is also held by perpetual pro- 
prietors. 

The impression we have received from the foregoing state- 
ments is, that in Tulava, the whole of the lands consist of pri- 
vate property ; but that, in Malabar and Dravida, although it 
is not uncommon, yet it is far from universal. In all these 

countries, 
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countries, there is abundance of waste lands, independent of 
the pastures annexed to each village. But the land of these 
proprietors, in common with others, is —_ to the fluctuat- 
ing land-tax ; and not, as property conferred by the sovereign in 
Upper Hindustan, to a permanent quit-rent only. 

The government of Madras being directed to conclude a per- 
manent settlement of the revenues with the zemindars of the De- 
can, and not finding any description of persons at all corre- 
sponding with this class of men in Hindustan, were naturally 
very much embarrassed. We can only conjecture, how the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, and the eminent persons who composed 
his Council, would have applied their own principles to this new 
state of things. We may venture to assert with some confi- 
dence, that the proprietors would have been secured in all the 
rights they previously enjoyed ; that is, in permanent possession, 
and in the undisturbed transfer and hereditary transmission of 
their lands. ‘The considerable proprietors (for such there are) 
would have been considered as zemindars, and their land-tax 
fixed in perpetuity. New zemindars would in all probability 
have been appointed with convenient limits ; but we cannot per- 
ceive in what respect this would have interfered with the rights 
of the smaller proprietor, to whom it must be a matter of indif- 
ference, whether he pays his revenue to an agent of government, 
or to a hereditary proprietor. The latter is universally prefer- 
red by the Bengal peasantry, from deep-rooted attachment to 
the family of those whom they consider as their lords and pro- 
tectors. The situation of the new zemindars on the coast, would 
only differ from those in Bengal in this, that a greater proportion 
of their lands would be let in perpetuity ; but there would re- 
main a sufficient employment for their skill and capital, in the 
improvement of those which were waste. The courts of both 
countries are at all times open to the complaints of cultivators 
for over-exactions ; an evil, at any rate, more to be apprehend- 
ed from an officer of government casually employed by the Eng- 
lish resident, than from a zemindar possessing a permanent 
interest in the prosperity of his tenants, and naturally anxi- 
ous to acquire popularity amongst them for himself and his suc- 
cessors. 

Such, however, does not appear to be the view taken of the 
subject by the Madras government. ‘ Early in 1800, orders 
* were issued to the collectors to make the requisite preparatory 
‘ arrangements for dividing the country into estates, for the 
* purpose of being sold to persons to be denominated zemin- 
‘ dars.’ So far as this measure only went to interpose a ze~ 
mindar between the sovereign or his officers, and the cultiva- 
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tors, we are not aware of any ground of complaint; whilst the 
latter were protected in their respective rights, whether proprie- 
tary or otherwise. But another measure, of which we profess 
ourselves altogether unable to comprehend the principle, consist- 
ed in a proposal from government to those proprietors, to pur- 
chase their own lands as zemindars. We looubeaed that no pre- 
cedent for this occurs in the proceedings of the Bengal govern- 
ment, which formed the permanent settlement. This singular 
proposal was very naturally refused ; and the difficulties which 
occurred in carrying the settlement into effect at Madras, had, 
when Colonel Wilks wrote, suspended the further prosecution 
of that measure. 

* Happily,’ says our author, ‘ in a large portion of the territory 
subject to the government of Fort St George, the question is still 
open to consideration ; the rights which still exist, are ripe for con- 
firmation ; and those which have been partially or wholly usurped 
or destroyed, may yet be restored. Instead of creating, by the most 
absurd of all misnomers, a few nominal proprietors, who, without 
further usurpation, can by no possible exertion of power be rendered 
either more or less than farmers, or contractors of revenue, the Bri- 
tish government may still restore property, and its concomitant bles- 
sings, to the great mass of its subjects. ” 

In the above passage it is manifestly assumed (as we think) 
without necessity, that the appointment of a zemindar involves 
an encroachment on the rights of the proprietors, But some 
argument should be adduced to prove this. Can it be correctly 
affirmed, that the zemindar can never be more than a contrac- 
tor of revenue, in a country abounding with lands altogether 
waste and unproductive ? Could the capital of an opulent pur- 
chaser, be employed in a manner more conducive to the gene- 
ral advantage, than in covering the desert with rich harvests? 
Does the security he will enjoy, of being subjected to no addi- 
tional assessment, hold forth no inducement to attempt this be- 
neficial operation? But the waste, says Colonel Wilks, is the 

roperty of the township. We well know, that every village 
a a definite extent of pasture land annexed to it, for the con- 
veniency of the yillagers. But does this intelligent and benevo- 
lent writer so far forget himself, in the warmth of his argument 
in favour of proprietary rights, as to condemn to perpetual ste- 
rility the extensive wastes, in every part of that country, which 
belong to no township? We have only to peruse Dr Bucha- 
nan’s Journal to perceive, that in most parts of his route, he 
traversed extensive tracts remote from the habitation of man, 
and certainly forming no part of village pastures. The limits of 
these, indeed, are in general well defined, and perfectly known ; 
and are sufticiently extensive for the purposes to which ot are 
applied ; 
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applied ; but beyond them lye lands which require an expendi- 
ture of capital to render them productive; and this cannot be 

rocured in any other manner, than by adopting the measure 
a condemns so severelyt 

The practical result of our‘author’s observations is, that what 
he terms the antient constitution of India, should be revived,— 

* By declaring the fixed and moderate revenue that each town- 
ship shall pay, and leaving the interior distribution to themselves ; 
interfering only on appeal from their own little magistrate, either in 
matters of revenue, or of landed or of personal property. Under 
such a system, varying only from their antient constitution in sub- 
stituting for the tax on industry, involved in the exaction of a pro- 
portion of the crop, a fixed money payment, which is also of great 
antiquity in India; the waste would quickly be covered with luxu- 
riant crops, because every extension of culture would be a clear 
gain to the proprietor. ” 

This, indeed, is the inestimable advantage of a fixed assess- 
ment; to which, however, we find our author objecting, in the 
following page. ‘The important question really is, whether this 
settlement shall be concluded with persons possessed of the ca- 
pital necessary to render waste lands productive, or with the 
small proprietors, who are destitute of it, though unquestion- 
ably entitled to be protected in the enjoyment of what they ac- 
tually possess. Besides, Colonel Wilks’s proposition seems to 
us calculated to perpetuate two evils, each of which we consi- 
der as singularly detrimental to rural industry ;—the too mi- 
nute subdivision of landed property, and the cultivation of lands 
in common, by husbandmen possessing a common interest in 
the produce. 

To conclude, we are sensible that, in venturing to combat 
some of the opinions of a writer, who, in addition to the ta- 
lents, of which this work exhibits ample proof, possesses a local 
knowledge of the state of society in the cohdastdls of India, we 
may justly be accused of presumption. Our confidence in ge- 
neral principles, and our recollection of the facts discovered in 
the course of the inquiries, preparatory to the permanent settle- 
ment of the revenues in Bengal, has perhaps encouraged us to 
assert, where we should only have stated our doubts. A man 
who, by continued observation and much inquiry, attains clear 
and perspicuous views of the state of society in one part of In- 
dia, is too apt to imagine, that what he observes is universally 
prevalent; and to think, that if equal diligence had been exercised 
elsewhere, the same facts would have been discovered, and the 
same conclusions deduced. We imagine that we discover some- 
thing of this persuasion, throughout all the observations of our 
author, an the measures of the Bengal government. Should 


5 any 
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any thing of the same kind be apparent in our own, we shall 
want the apology which we have now suggested for Colonel Wilks. 

The territories subjected to the British dominion in India, 
may on probable grounds be calculated fo*contain sixty millions. 
of inhabitants. The sum of hunian happiness, of which the 
introduction of wise, judicious and humane regulations into that. 
country, may eventually be productive, and the amount of misery 
which may be caused by injudizious, or fluctuating or oppres- 
sive measures, is in the direct ratio of the population. If there 
exist a servant of the East-India Company,—if there exist a Di- 
rector, 2 Legislator, or Minister of this country, incapable of 
emotion from the generous hope of contributing to the first,— 
or of trembling at the danger of participating in the latter,.—we 
can only lament they should have attained those situations. To 
persons susceptible of nobler sentiments, an assiduous study of 
historical and statistical views of that country, should precede 
the formation of political opinions. We know no publication, 
better calculated for this purpose, than the History of Mysir 


by Colonel Wilks. 


Art. V. Experiments and Observations on the different Modes 
in which Death is produced by certain Vegetable Poisons. By’ 
B. C. Brodie, Esq. F. R. S. Communicated by the Society 
for promoting the Knowledge of Animal Chemistry. (From’ 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1811, Part I.) 


[Ts paper is one of those contributions to its stock, which 
the Royal Society receives from some private associations 
lately established, with the view of promoting particular branches 
of natural knowledge, by applying themselves exclusively, each 
society to one line of inquiry. It is proper here to state the ver 
judicious plan upon which this arrangement has been formed. 
There can be no doubt, that certain pursuits of a scientific na- 
ture, are exceedingly encouraged and facilitated by the union 
and cooperation of individuals engaged in them. A consider- 
able spirit of inquiry is communicated by such friendly inter- 
course ; the lights of different persons are united and diffused 
with better effect ; and one person both aids and is assisted by , 
his fellows in the course of his investigations. Much good, then, 
would result from such conjunct operations, even were the spe- 
culations unconnected with experiment. But, where the in- 
quirers are to deal with apparatus and specimens,—where long , 
and nice processes, or minute and various observations, must be 
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performed, the cooperation in question is still more useful ; and 
the formation of such societies as we are describing, becomes 
moreover essential for the purpose of procuring, at an easy rate, 
the use of the machinery essential to the investigation. It has 
happened, from various ¢auses, that the Royal Society has sel- 
dom engaged in joint inquiries, as a body, either by commit- 
tees, or by its members at large. But by forming a rallying 
point to individuals, and affording the most extensive and re- 
spectable publicity to their labours, it has conferred, at the 
least, as great obligations on science as any other Institution 
of this description. The connexion between this illustrious 
Body and these minor societies, is calculated to extend still 
further this usefulness, and to unite that more active encou- 
ment of experimental inquiries which resiilts from thie 

united operations of individuals, with the advantages derived 
from the long established name of the Royal Society, the 
extensive circulation of its volumes, aid the protection which 
it can occasionally. bestow, in a number of ways unnecessary 
to be described. Thus, when an experimental society is form- 
ed; such as that for promoting the knowledge of Animal 
Chemistry—to pass over the other ways in which it may stand 
in need of assistarice—its lucubrations are for a number of 
years, in all probability, not sufficiently important to appear be- 
fore the world by themselves: Some of them may nevertheless 
be interesting ; and those must wait for others before they can 
see the light ;—they must be kept back till a volume be formed ;— 
and even then, their publication has to struggle with all the dis- 
advantages of the Institution, and probably the authors too, 
ae pwd known except to themselves. Yet science. is incal- 
culably benefitetl by the speedy communication of detached dis- 
coveries and improvements; and there is no more certain way 
of encouraging inquiry, than giving the inquirer to know that 
his vidldts thal surely, and without delay, contribute to his own 
fame, arid to the general advancement of his favourite study. 
This knowledge is set before all the members of the Society, for 
cultivating the important branch of physiology mentioned in 
the title of the present article. As often as they succeed in an 
pee | speculation, they know that the Royal Society will 
inscribe their labours in its widely circulated records j and that 
they thus start, though an establishment but of yesterday, with 
the whole benefits of the great name which has been acquired 
by this distinguished Body,—by the labours of Newton, and Hal- 
ley, and Cavendish, and S a century and a half of constant ser- 
vices performed to the commonwealth of letters. 

We now proceed to lay before our readers the experiments 
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Experiments on Vegetable Poisens. Ang. 
which Mr Brodie, with the assistance of some of his fellow-men~ 
bers of the Society for cultivating Animal Chemistry, instituted 
with a view to explain the action of poisons upon the system. 
‘The subject is a curious one; and its elucidation may serve a 
better purpose than the mere gratification of scientific curiosity ; 
—it may hereafter lead to valuable improvements in the heal- 
ing arc. 

Our author began his inquiry with the action of poisons upon 
the alimentary canal; and, as connected with it, on the organs 
of deglutition. And first, he endeavoured to ascertain whether 
that conclusion be correct, which the phenomena seem at first 
sight to authorize, that alcohol, when applied to the stomach, 
produces its effects, first in deranging the functions of the mind, 
and, in greater excess, in destroying life by means of its action 
on the brain. Different quantities of proof spirits were injected 
into the stomachs of cats and. rabbits, and their effcets: noted. 
When the dose was large enough to make the animal insensible, 
the pupils of the eyes were dilated, the extremities were slightly 
convulsed, the respiration was impeded; and, when the dose 
proved fatal, ceased. In one experiment, two ounces being 
thus thrown into a rabbit, the injection was scarcely completed 
when the animal became perfectly insensible; in 27 minutes respi- 
ration had ceased, and he was apparently dead ; but, on opening 
the thorax, the heart was found acting with moderate force, and 
circulating a dark coloured blood. From the aualogy between 
those symptoms and the effects produced by concussions of the 
brain,—and from-the known connexion between that organ and 
respiration, and its comparatively small control over the ope- 
rations of the heart,—Mr Brodie concludes, that the spirits 
produce their effects through the brain, . He is further disposed 
to think, that those eflects are produced on the brain by means 
of the nerves ; and that they are owing to the sympathy between 
the stomach and the brain. This conclusion is. certainly. the 
more to be trusted, that the effects in question cannot be aserib- 
ed to absorption ; for the brain was never found to have any 


preternatural appearance whatever ; the instantancous effect of 


the injection, is inconsistent with the notion thet the circulation 
of the blood is concerned in it; and when tincture of rhulerb 
wiis nixed with the spirits, it was not detected in the bladder, al- 
though it has been ascertained that the kidneys almost imnicdiately 
separate this substance from the blood, when it has been absorbed 
inv the circulation. V’erhaps these considerations bring us as 
near to the truth as the nature of the subject will allow 5 for it 
cnot be denied, that the brain is capable of being materially 

ied, without any sensible change in its external appearaiyce 5 
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and it is difficult to imagine any direct means of ascertaining 
that this organ is affected, when the change produced on it is 
imperceptib e to the senses. 

The experiments with the essential oil of bitter almonds (which 
does not differ in its qualities from essential oil of laurel), were ex- 
ceedingly curious. ‘The activity of this poison was found to be 
dreadful beyond all expectation. A single drop being applied to 
the tongue of a cat, she was instantly seized with ciokens convul- 
sions, and then lay on one side, motionless, insensible, and breath- 
ing in a hurried manner. The respiration, which became more 
and more obstructed, had totally ceased at the end of five minutes, 
and the animal was apparently dead ; but, on opening thé tho- 
rax, the heart was found acting 80 times in a mimite, and cir- 
culating dark coloured blood. Similar effects were produced, 
though not quite so rapidly, by injecting into the animal’s rectum 
ieateens of this oil in half an ounce of water. In the course 
of these experiments, Mr Brodie had occasion himself to experi- 
ence the very violent action of this poison. ‘ I dipped (says he) 
‘ the blunt end of a probe into the essential oil, and applied it 
to my tongue, meaning to taste it,—and having no suspicion 
that so small a quantity could produce any of its specific ef- 
fects on the nervous system. But scarcely had I applied it, 
when I experienced a very remarkable and unpleasant sensa- 
tion, which I referred chiefly to the epigastric region, but the 
exact nature of which I cannot describe, because I know no- 
thing precisely similar to it. At the same time, thete was a 
sense of weakness in my limbs, as if I had not the command 
of my muscles ; and I thought that I was about to fall. How- 
ever, these sensations were momentary, and I experienced no 
inconvenience whatever afterwards.’ It seems reasonable, our 
author thinks, to conclude, from the suddenness of the effect 
produced by such applications to the tongue, and the compara- 
tive slowness of its action on the intestines, notwithstanding the 
greater absorbing surface, that this poison acts on the brain 
through the oe of the nerves, and not by being taken into 
the circulation. We should however remember, that in the ex- 
periment on the intestinal canal, the poison was exhibited with 
a considerable portion of water, which may possibly have dimi- 
nished its activity. The juice of leaves of aconite was found to 
produce the same effects, though with much less violence and 
rapidity. 

The action of tobacco in different preparations is singular e- 
nough. That of the empyreumatic oil resembles, though with 
somewhat less violence, the action of oil of bitter almonds. 

hether applicd to the tongue or the intestines, it induces con: 
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vulsions, difficulty of breathing, and death. The heart is found 
still acting ; the biaiil is not affected externally; and the blood 
circulated is of a dark colour. ‘The infusion of tobacco, however, 
acts ina manner wholly different: It produces, in the course of a. 
few minutes, not insensibility, but retching and fainting, succeed-- 
cd, at the end of some minutes mere, by death ; and, on opening 
the thorax, the heart is found perfectly motionless, sl much 
distended. In one experiment, the cavities of one side of: the 
heart contained dark coloured blood, and those of the other 
scarlet blood ; a proof: that the action of the heart had ceased, 
even before the animal had: ceased to respire. Mr Brodie is 
disposed to think, though he admits that his experiments: are 
not decisive ow the point}. that this infusion acts on the heart 
through the medium of the nervous system. 


The next object: of inquiry was the effect of: those poisonous 


substances when applied to wounded ‘surfaces. ‘The mode of o- 
perating was, to make an incision inthe thigh or side of tlie a- 
nimal, ‘and to insert the poison: between the skin:and the mus- 
cles. Essential oil of bitter almonds,. and juice of leaves of aco- 
nite, when applied in this way, produced nearly the same ef- 
fects as when applied to the tongue or intestines, though not so 
instantaneously. ‘The brain was apparently affected, and the 
respiration obstructed, while the action of the heart was not 
much deranged. Several experiments were then made with the 
Woorara, a poison which.the Indians of Guiana useto dip their 
arrows in, and with Upas antiar, one of thestrong vegetable poi- 
sons produced in the island.of Java. The former having been kept 
for some years, appeared to have lost part of its efficacy ; but, 
if exhibited in sufficient quantity, it began to act in six or seven 
minutes, and did not essentially differ fens the oil of almonds 
and agonite juice in its effects,—the brain, and not the heart, 
appearing to be'affected. The upas antidr, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to attack the heart only. In a few. minutes after the inecu- 
ation, the animal becomes languid ; the heart bests irregularly 
and feebly ; sickness and fainting ensue ; and though these symp- 
tonis, in some cases, last for twenty minutes, or half an hour, the 
respiration is little if at all affected. Death ensues for the most 
part suddenly ; and, on dissection, the heart is found to have ceas- 
ed acting, and to be greatly distended with blood ; and the left 
side is frequently found to contain scarlet blood. 


Our author now made three sets of experiments, with the 


view of ascertaining, whether'the poisons thus applied to wound 
ed surfaces act upon the brain by the nerves, by the absorbents, 
or by direct circulation through the divided veins. In the first 


experiment, the woorara (which was the poison used in all wr 
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‘vials, we do not exactly see why, except from its resemblance 
to the dicimas used by the Abbé Fontana) was inserted in a 
wound made in the fore arm, after the whole spinal nerves con- 
nected with the upper extremity of the axilla, had been carefully 
divided before their union to form the axillary flexus. This 
division did not in any respect impede the operation of the poi- 
son, although not a filament of nerve remained undivided. A 
tight ligature applied to the thoracic duct, in like manner, of- 
fered no obstruction to the operation of the poison inserted into 
the hind legs. But when ligatures were used to prevent the cir- 
culation of the blood from the inoculated-part towards the brain, 
the obstruction*to’the action of the;poisen was found exectly in 
proportion to the efficacy of the ligatures. Our author having 
repeatedly exhibited the. poison in such quantity and places as 
must have proved fatal. had no ligatures been employed, and 
laving found the effects of it wholly neutralized by those liga- 
iures, considers it as scarcely admitting a doubt, that the poi- 
sons, when thus administered, act, by being carried through the 
veins directly into the circulation. 
The imference to which all these observations lead,—that the 
poisons of bitter almonds, aconite, tobacco oil, and woorara, 
act on the system by destroying the functions of the brain, is 
greatly confirmed by two experiments with which this paper 
concludes,—and which deserve the more attention, because they 
lead to practicalsconsequences of considerable importance. A 
rabbit was inoculated in‘the side with a large dose of woorara: 
in seven minutes a-paralysis of the hind legs had taken place ; 
and in a quarter of an honr respiration had ceased, and he 
was apparently dead. ‘Two minutes afterwards, the heart still 
‘beating, a tube was introduced through an opening into the 
trachea; and the lungs being inflated, an artificial respiration 
was kept up, at the rate of thirty-six times in a minute. At 
the commencement of the experimept, the ball of a thermome- 
ter being placed :in the regtum, the mercury stood at 100° 
of Fahrenheit, the temperature of the room.being only 58°. 
At first, the heart contracted one hundred*times in a minute; 
atthe end of forty minutes, it beat 120; at the end of an hour, 
140. times in a minute; and at the end of an hour and:twenty- 
three minutes, the pulse having fallen to 100, the artificial re- 
spiration was discontinued, and the thermometer had fallen to 
884°. During this operation, the blood in the femoral vein was 
dark coloured, but, in the femoral artery, bright red, as usual 
in living subjects : so that while the functions of the lungs a: 
hheart continued for above an hour and twenty minutes un’ 
paired, the brain was so much-aftected, that the animal rem 
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ed in a state of complete insensibility, and no animal heat was 
generated ; * a strong confirmation of the doctrine, that this 
poison acts directly on the brain. 

But another consequence seems also deducible from this pro- 
cess. It appears, from these phenomena, that it is possible to 
maintain the circulation of the blood, by artificial respiration, 
Jong after the poison has produced its ‘effects, and thus to afford 
the animal a chance of recov ering from its influence, or give time 
for other remedies being applied. The rabbit, in the last experi- 
ment, did not indeed recover ; but our author imputed this, rea- 
sonably enough, to the coldness of the room, and the excess in 
which the poison had been exhibited. He therefore repeated the 
experiment with variations in these particulars; and it succeed- 
ed perfectly. He inoculated a rabbit with a drop of the bitter 
almond oil, and placed the animal in a temperature of 90°. In 
two minutes the poison had begun to act; and at the end of 
five, death had apparently ensued, but the heart continued to 
beat. By inserting a tube in the nostrils, artificial respira- 
tion was kept up at the rate of thirty-five times in a minute, 
Six minutes after it was begun, the animal moved his head and 
legs, and made an effort to breathe. Convulsions followed, and 
he was again still; but he made fresh efforts to breathe, and 
the artificial respiration, at the end of sixteen minutes, was 
discontinued. In a short time he attempted to get up; and, 
after relapsing into a dozing state once or twice, he gradually 
recovered. In less than two hours he was quite well ; and he 
continued so on the following day. 

Here, then, is an instance of artificial respiration being 
used with complete success, where the animation was  sus- 
pended by an injury to the brain—an injury quite sure of 
proving fatal in a few minutes but for this mode of treat- 
ment. It has, as our author remarks, often been recom- 
mended, where suffocation had ensued from cessation of the 
functions of the Imngs; but he thinks no one has hitherto 
used it in cases where the brain has been the seat of the de- 
yangement. A remark or two must be allowed, in passing, up- 
on this point. First, we think it is too positively aflirmed, that 
the common cases of suspended animation belong to a different 
class from the one in question. We apprehend, that drowning, 
or suffocation from bad air, are not clearly proved to be un- 
connected with affections of the brain. ‘The phenomena are ra- 

, : ther 

* The details of the thermometer, which are here material, are 

not given with sufficient care. We are only told that it was 100° 

at first, and 884° at the close of the experiment ; but at that time 
be pulse had begun to fall pretty rapidly. 
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ther favourable to a suspicion that this connexion subsists. For 
example, let the operation of carbonic acid gas on the bodies of 
hot-blooded animals be considered. It produces almost instant 
death—at least instant apparent death. It operates even more 
speedily than the most active of these vegetable poisons; and 
not by deprivation of pure air,—for the same animal could live 
under water, or in vacuo, or in "the less deleterious gascous fluids, 
for a very considerable space of time,—which is killed by perhaps 
one full inspiration of carbonic acid gas. Is it not then highly 
probable, that this gas, when applied to tlie langs, acts on the 
system in the same way with those poisons that are. applied to 
the stomach and intestines? Is it not to be suspected that it 
affects the brain, by the same kind of sympathy operating 
through the nervous system), and deranging, and then whol- 
ly suspending its functions, though probably, as in the other 
case, without producing any altcration perceptible to the senses 
of an observer ?- The connexion between the pulmonary sys- 
tem and the brain, is at least as well ascertained as that between 
the alimentary canal and the brain. The operation of the brain 
upon the lungs—their entire subjection to the brain—is admit- 
ted: indeed it forms the basis of our author's reasonings in this 
paper. We can scarcely refuse then to admit, that this influ- 
ence is reciprocal ; and that the sudden suspension of anima~ 
tion, by the application of certain noxious airs or gascous poi- 
sons to the lungs, is a phenomenon referable to the same class 
with the sudden death produced by some more solid poisons ap- 
plied to other parts of the system. If so, the use of artificial 
respiration in restoring life, “when suspended by injuries to the 
brain, is by no means recommended now for the first time. 

The other observation which suggests itself is, that our author 
might, with great advantage, have extended his j inquiries in the 
direction of these two last mentioned experiments. In fact, we 
do not altogether understand his reason for breaking off short 
at this point. ‘The experiments are not only highly ‘inter esting, 
as far as they 9, and lead to various other very material tr ials, 
but they require further elucidation from those ulterior experi- 
ments. Something is obviously left undone ; and a preference 
is given to one form of experiment, which almost looks as if 
there were some reason for avoiding another. Why, for in- 
stance, is not the second process repeated with woorara, the 
substance used in the first? ‘The animal, in the first experi- 
ment, did not recover ; because, our author conceived, the tem- 
perature of the room was too low, and the quantity of the poi- 
son too great. One would have thought, the natural way of 
trying whether these were the real causes of failure, was to 
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repeat the experiment with a smaller dose of woorara, at a high- 
cr temperature ; instead of which, essential oil of almonds is 
substituted, to the manifest prevention of any discovery as to 
the agency of at lest one of ‘the supposed causes of failure, and 
to the begetting also of a suspicion, that the experiment with 
woorara had been repeated, and failed again. ‘This remark, 
however, we doubt not, Mr Brodie has already anticipated ; 
and we presume he has, before this time, pursued the intcrest- 
ing course of inquiry to which those experiments would scem 
to lead. 

Indeed, we must say, that some object of a practical nature— 
some prospect of discoveries likely to benefit mankind more 
than by the mere gratification of a learned curiosity, however 
natural and even laudable—is almost requisite, in order com- 
pletely to justify the expense of animal life—the large amount of 
torment as well as death, which such investigations demand. 
We are in nowise squeamish or over sentimental on matters of 
this kind; but it is not easy to fancy any pursuit permitted by 
the laws and the customs of civilized society, which does more 
violence to natural feelings, than a needless sporting with the 
sufferings of the lower animals. We have never yet met with 
the man, who could read the writings of the ingenious and Ja- 
borious Fontana, without a comparison between the value of 
the illustrations which science derived from them, and the 
great waste of life and infliction of torture by which those ac- 
quisitions were purchased. It has been said, with some little 
exaggeration perhaps, that ‘after tormenting and destroying 
some thousands of innocent animals, as susceptible of pleasur- 
able or painful sensations as himself, the Abbé arrived at the 
conclusion, that the poison of the viper is mortal. We own, 
that in reading some of Mr Brodie’s and Mr Everard Home's 
experiments, ‘we have been a little reminded of those feelings 
which, we believe, are universally excited by the volumes of the 
Italian naturalist. * Laying bare the azillary flecus, ’—* making 
un incision, and applying to it woorara or oil of bitter al- 
monds, ’—* injecting into the cesophagus so many ounces of oil 
of tobacco,’—* tying up the thoracic duct, ’—* laying open the 
thorax while the heart continued acting, ’"—‘* removing the head,’ 
—are al} learned’ and delicate expressions for operations, which 
we shall not describe further than by saying, that they ought 
indeed to bring something beside sport to us, otherwise we are 
talled upon to consider, that they are death and torment to o- 
thers. ‘' Perhaps we go as far as is proper, when we allow mai 
to use the lower creatures placed under his protection, in what- 
»ver way his physical wants, or the promotion of the solid inter- 
a4 oat 
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ests of his kind may point out. Some persons may doubt, whe- 
ther any merely speculative gratification is sufficient to justify an 
utter disregard of their sufferings. But all must agree in wish- 
ing, that such liberties may be used as temperately as possible ; 
and that, before the sacrifice is made, the nature of the propos- 
ed gain should be weighed, with a view to determine, previous- 
ly, whether it be worth the evil which the pursuit of it oc- 
casions. 


Ant. VI. The Vision of Don Roderick, a Pocm. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. 4to. pp. 122. Edinburgh, 1811. 


Ts odds are considerably against the success of any man, 
when he can only succeed by coming up to the expecta- 
tions which have been excited in the public by his own great fame, 
and the supposed inspiration of events of present interest and 
notoriety. 

However cruel or unjust it may appear, it is certainly true, 
as we think we have intimated before, that a prosperous poet 
has always harder measure dealt him by the public, in propor- 
tion to his former popularity ;—that his most formidable rival is 
commonly himself ;—and that, in comparing his new produc-~ 
tions with his old, we are exceedingly apt to judge of the former 
by their best passages, and of the latter by their worst. Thus 
the unhappy adventurer on Parnassus is only tasked the more 
severely for the success of his former exertions,—is expected to 
run faster the more breath he has expended,-eand pronounced 
to be falling off in vigour and activity, if he does not appear to 
move more rapidly over the steep and distant — at the 
summit, than he did along the flowery slopes at its 

His hazards, however, are prodigiously mereased, if, in these 
later appearances, he should venture upon a theme with which 
all the vulgar echoes of the country are at that moment resound- 
ing :—if he should undertake, for instance, to celebrate the he- 
roes of the last Gazette, or the victory for which the bells arc 
still ringing, and the Tower guns roaring im our ears.. All 
chalice bin shown, that there can be no successful poetry 
upon subjects of this description :—~and there are two very good 
reasons why it must be so. In the first place, the author, in 
such cases, can never tell his readers any thing which they did 
not know better before; and in the second place, he can nei- 
wer add any ennobling circumstapce to the certain and notori~ 
tous truth, nor suppress any vulgar or degrading ones —_ 
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which it may happen to.be encumbered. The great charm of 
poetry is, that it places before us the newest and most extraor- 
dinary objects ;~and by its vivid colours, and artful combina- 
tions, makes us present, as it were, to the most remote or fa- 
bulous transactions. When it chooses, therefore, to employ it- 
self on trarisactions that are actually present and before us al- 
ready, in all their detail and reality, it evidently has no scope 
for its deceptions ;--the great end which it aims at praducing, 
has been already attained, though by more vulgar and ordinary 
means ;—every reader of the authentic narrative, has more facts 
and more pictures in his memory, than the most diligent. versi- 
fier could veuture to put into stanza ;~and therefore the poeti- 
cal account, while it is in danger of disgusting the.judicious, by 
the misapplication of the common hyperboles of poetry, is al- 
most sure to disappoint every one by its inadequacy and incom- 
-pleteness. 

In this predicament, we think, the work before us is obvious- 
ly placed. It has been received with less interest by the public 
than any of the author’s other performances ;—and has been 
read, we should imagine, with-some degree of disappointment, 
even by those who took it up with the most reasonable expecta- 
tions. Yet it is written with very considerable spirit,—and with 
more care and effort, than most of the author’s compositions ;— 
with a degree of effort, indeed, which could scarcely have failed 
of success, if the author had not succeeded so splendidly on other 
occasions without any effort at all, or had chosen any other sub- 
ject than that which fills the cry of our alehouse politicians, and 
supplies the gabble of all the guédnuncs in this country,—our de- 
pending campaigns in Spain and Portugal,—with the exploits of 
‘Lord Wellington and the spoliations of the French armics. ‘The 
nominal subject of the poem, indeed, is the Vision ef Don Rode- 
rick, in the eighth century ;—bnut this is obviously a mere pre- 
jude to the grand piece of our recent battles,—a sort of machinery 
<levised to give dignity and effect to their introduction. In point 
‘of fact, the poem begins and ends with Lord Wellington ; and 
‘being written for the benefit of the plundered Portuguese, and 
upon a Spanish story, the thing could not well have been cther- 
wise.. The public, at this moment, will listen to nothing about 
Spain, but the history of the present war; and the old Gothic 
King, and the Moors, are considered, we dare say, by Mr 
Scott’s most ‘impatient readers, as very tedious interlopers in the 
proper business of the piece. 

But we are taking it for granted, we find, that our readers 
are already acquainted with the work to which we profess to in- 
troduce them ;—and undoubtedly the presumption is, that Mr 
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Scott’s light-winged quartos will be in the hands of one half of 
them, before our r heavy octavos have taken their flight to over- 
take them. At the same time, we owe some account of them 
to the other less fortunate half ;—end, at all events, have a few 
remarks to offer, which we could not otherwise render very in- 
telligible. As the poem, however, is of very moderate length, 
our abstract of it shall be brief’ in proportion. 

The work is written, throughout, inthe regular stanza of 
Spenser; and consists of a long Introduction, —the Vision it- 
self,—and a long Conclusion =the whole amounting to about 
one hundred stanzas, ‘The Introduetion begins with lamenting, 
that, since the death of Homer, there has been nobody worthy 
to sing of the exploits of Lord Wellington and the English ar- 
mies in Spain; and then the poet procecds to demand of the 
Highland Mountains, whether they have not retained a portion 
of the poetical fire of their antient bards and minstrels, which 
they might lend him for the occasion, ‘The Mountains’ reply, 
very honestly, that it is so long ago since they have seen any of 
the said fire, that they scarcely think there is a spark of it 
feft ; but advise him to turn to the warmer regions of the south, 
where they understand that the poetical spirit is still in consider- 
able preservation, and where antient and recent events. will fur- 
nish him with abundance of taking topies. He hears,—and o- 
beys,—and proceeds. forthwith to the Vision. 

Don Roderick, the last of the Gothic kings of Spain, is re- 
ported, in certain antient legends, to have descended into an 

enchanted vault near Toledo, the opening of which had been 
denounced as fatal to the Spanish Monarchy; and here, it is 
said, he saw a vision emblematical of his own destruction, and 
of the impending conquest of his kingdom by the Moors. This 
legend is the basis of the poem now before us; in which the 
monarch’s prophetic vision is prolonged down to the debarka- 
tion of the English forces in Mondego bay, in the year 1808, 
it begins with a fine description of Don Roderick’s midnight 
confession in the cathedral of ‘Toledo, with his impatient guards 
waiting on the moonlight shores of the river, and the aged arch- 
bishop shuddering with horror at the dreadful diselosures of 
his impenitent sovereign. Despairing at last of absolution, Don 

toderick suddenly insists upon being conducted to the magic 
vault, where he may at once read the worst of his destiny ; and 
compels the trembling prelate to lead him to the place. With 
some difficulty he opens the massive doors ; and finds himself in 
a huge arched room of black marble, where he sees two gigan- 
mec statues of bronze ; one holding an hour-glass, and the other 
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a ponderous *mace,—with scrolls over their heads, announcin 
them to be respectively. Time and Destiny. While the fated in- 
truders are gazing on these strange objects, the last sands cbb 
out in the hour-glass ; andthe armed figure, rearing his mace, 
strikes a large hole in the end wall of the apartment, through 
which the astonished monarch sees the fates of his remotest de- 
scendants. ‘This magnificent pantomime Mr Scott has distri- 
buted into three acts ;—the first representing the Moorish con- 
quest and dominion ;—the second, the splendid period of the 
Spanish history, when their valour subdued America and the 
East, and their superstitions stained the glory of their arms with 
persecution and bloodshetl ;—and the third, the exhausted and 
inglorious, but tranquil, state in which they were left by the-de- 
«ay of their chivalrous and superstitious ardors,—with the rous- 
ing produced by the usurpation of Bonaparte, and the heroic 
example of their English auxiliaries. ‘The last trait, of course, 
‘seduces the author into greater minuteness of detail, than le 
thhad ventured upon in his sketch of the earlier periods ; and ac- 
cordingly, after giving a full account of the debarkation iu 
Mondego bay, and a description of the constituent parts of the 
British army, he suddenly checks himself, and recollects that 
fiction should not be allowed to mix with the records of recent 
heroism; and, abruptly dismissing Don Roderick, with the 
vault, and its statues.and visions, closes the poem with a few pa- 
‘triotic lines:in his own character, and with announcing his in- 
tention to be still mare patriotic in the Conclusion. 

This Conclusion is rightly so called—inasmuch as it concludes 
the poetical part of the volume before us; but it really might 
thave performed this office, with equal propriety, to any other 
poetical work whatsoever. It has not, dsom beginning to end, 
the least connexion with, or allusion to, Don Roderick ond his 
adventures; ‘but consists of a splendid versification of Lord 
~ on? official despatches, from the time of his retreat to 
Torres Vedras, <lown to the very latest accounts that had been 
received from him before the printing of the present work was 
completed. It begins with Bonaparte’s orders to Massena to 
drive the English army into the sea,—proceeds by the battle of 
Busaco to the lines before Lisbon,—describes the devastation 
which accompanied the subsequent retreat of the French, and 
the battles of Fuentes d’Honoro, of Barosa and Albuera,— 
and ends with a magnificent encomium on Generals Beresford 
and Grahame. 

Such is the argument, or naked outline of the poem before 
us. It has scarcely any story, the reader will a 
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searcely any characters ; and consists, in truth, almost entirely 
of a series of descriptions, intermingled with plaudits and exe- 
crations. The descriptions are many’ of them very fine,, though 
the style is more turgid and verbose thanin the better parts of 
Mr Seott’s other productions; but the imvectives and acclama- 
tions are too vehement and too frequent, to be either graceful or 
impressive. There is no climax or progression to relieve the ear, 
or stimulate the imagination. Mr Scott sets out on the very high- 
est pitch ef his voice ; and keeps it up to the end of the measure. 
There are ng gran Aree therefore, or overpowering bursts in 
his song. » from first te last, is loud, and clamorous, and 
obtrusive,—ind’ :riminately noisy, and often ineffectually ex 
gerated. He has fewer new images than in his other poetry,—his 
tone is less natural and varied,--and. he moves, upon the whole, 
with a slower and more laborious pace. We cannot afford a 
whole dissertation, however, upon the peculiarities of this new 
style; and shall intersperse the few other remarks we have to 
offer, with the specimens which. we are about to exhibit. 

The Introduction, though splendidly written, is too long foz 
so short a poem; and the poet's dialogue with his native moun- 
tains, is somewhat too mpareng and unnatural. The most spi- 
rited part of it, we think, is their direction to Spanish themes. 


‘ No! search romantic lands, where the near Sun 
Gives with unstinted boon ethereal flame, 
Where the rude villager, his labour done, 
In verse spontaneous chaunts some favour’d name 5 
Whether Olalia’s charms his tribute claim, 
Her eye of diamond, and her locks of jet ; 
Or whether, kindling at the deeds of Greme; 
He sing, to wild Morisco measure set, 
Old Albin’s red claymore, green Erin’s bayonet! 


* Explore those regions, where the flinty crest 
f wild Nevada ever gleams with snows, 
Where in the proud Alhambra’s ruined breast 
Barbaric monuments of pomp repose ; 
Or where the banners of more ruthless foes 
Than the fierce Moor, float o’er Toledo’s fane, 
From whose tall towers even now the patriot throws 
An anxious glance, to spy upon the plain 
The blended ranks of England, Portugal, and Spain. _ 


* There, of Numantian fire, a swarthy spark 
Still lightens in the sun-burnt native’s eye ; 
The stately port, slow step, and visage dark, 

Sull mark enduring pride and constancy. 
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Beam not, as once, thy nobles’ dearest pride, * 
Iberia ! oft thy crestless*peasantry 
Have seen the plumed Hidalgo quit their side, 
Have seen, yet dauntless stood—’gainst fortune fought and died.’ 
p- 8—10. 
After this, our great objection to the Vision is, that it carries 
us too far away from the themes which are here announced,— 
or brings us too soon back tothem. - For a mere introduction 
to the exploits of our .English’ commanders, the story’ of Don 
Roderick’s sins and confessions,—the minute description of his 
army and attendants,—and the whole interest and machinery of 
the enchanted vault, with the:greater part of the Vision itself, 
are far too long and elaborate. They withdraw our curiosity 
and attention from the subjects for which they had been bespoken, 
and gradually engage them upon a new and independent serics of 
romantic adventures, in which it is not easy to see how Lord 
Wellington and Bonaparte can have any concern. | But, on the 
other hand, no sooner is this new interest excited,—no sooner 
have we surrendered our. imaginations into the hands of this 
dark enchanter, and heated our fancies to thé proper pitch for 
sympathising in the fortunes of Gothic kings and Moorish in- 
vaders, with their imposing accompaniments of harnessed knights, 
ravished damsels, and enchanted statues, than the whole roman- 
tic group vanishes at once from our sight; and we are hurried, 
with minds yet disturbed with these powerful apparitions, to the 
comparatively sober and cold narration of Bonaparte’s villanies, 
and to drawn battles between mere mortal combatants in English 
and French uniforms. ‘The vast and elaborate vestibule, ir 
short, in which we had been so long detained, 
* Where wonders wild of Arabesque combine 
With Gothic imagery of darker shade, ’ 
has no corresponding palace attached to it; and the long novi- 
ciate we are made to serve to the mysterious powers of Romance, 
is not repaid, after all, by an introduction to their awful. pre- 
sence. ‘Lhe poem comes, in this way, to be substantially di- 
vided into two compartments ;—the one representing the fabu- 
lous or prodigious acts of Don Roderick’s own time,—and the 
other, 


* It is amufing to fee how things come round. When we publithed 
our review of Don Pedro Cevallos, we were overwhelmed with re- 
proaches for having vilipended the privileged orders of Spain, and faid 
that it was only through the f{pirit of her commonalty that fhe could be 
faved ;—and now her nobles are given up by the ftouteft champion of 
nobility in Great Britain! If we will only wait patiently a little longer, 


. 
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other, the recent occurtenees which have sin¢e signalized the 
same quarter of the world. My Scott, we think, is most at 
home in the first of these fields; and we think, upon thewhole, 
has most success in it. ‘The opening of the poem affords a fire 
specimen of his unrivalled powers of description. 
* Rearing their crests amid the cloudless skies, 
And darkly clustering in the pale moonlight, 
Toledo’s holy towers and spires arise, 
As from a trembling lake of silver white ; 
Their mingled shadows intercept the sight 
Of the broad burial-ground outstretched belowy 
And nought disturbs the silence of the night ; 
All sleeps in sullen shade, or silver glow, 
All save the heavy swell of Teio’s ceaseless flow. 


* All save the rushing swell. of Teio’s tide, 
Or, distant heard, a courser’s neigh or tramp : 
Their changing rounds as watchful horsemen ride, 
To guard the limits of King Roderick’s camp. 
For, throug the river’s night-fog rolling damp, 
Was many a proud pavilion dimly seen, 
Which glimmer’d back, against the moon’s fair lamp, 
Tissues of silk and silver twisted: sheen, 
And standards proudly pitch’d, and warders armed between. ’ 
s p. 13, 14 
* But, far within, Toledo’s Prelate lent 
An ear of fearful wonder to the King ; 
The silver lamp a fitful lustre sent, 
So long that, sad confession witnessing : 
For Roderick told of many a hidden thing, 
Such as are léthly uttered tothe air, 
When Fear, Remorse, and Shame, the bosom wring, &c. , 
* Full on the Prelate’s face, and silver hair, 
The stream of failing light was feebly roll’d ; 
But Roderick’s visage, though his head was bare, 
Was shadow’d by his hand and mantle’s fuld, 
While of his hidden soul the sins he told.’ _p. 16, 17. 
The description of the enchanted hall is in the same strain of 
excellence. 
‘ Long, large; and lofty,. was that vaulted hall ; 
Roof, walls, and floor, were all of marble stone, 
Of polished marble, black as funeral pall, 
Carved o’er with signs and characters unknown. 
A paly light, as of the dawning, shone 
Through the sad bounds, but whence they could not spy; 
For window to the upper air was none ; 
Yet, by that light, Don Roderick could descry 
Wonders that ne'er will thea were seen by mortal eve, 
* Grin 
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* Grim centinels, against the upper wall, 
Of molten bronze, two Statues held their place ; 
Massive their naked limbs, their stature tall, 
Their frowning foreheads golden circles grace. 
Moulded they seemed for kings of giant race, 
That lived and sinned before the avenging flood ; 
This grasped a scythe, that rested on a mace ; 
This spread his wings for flight, that pondering stood ; 
Each stubborn seemed and stern, immutable of mood.’ p. 21-2. 


The three grand and comprehensive pictures in which Mr 
Scott has delineated the state of Spain, during the three periods 
to which we have already alluded, are conceived with much ge- 
nius, and executed with very considerable, though unequal teli- 
city.—That of the Moorish dominion, is drawn, we think, with 
the greatest spirit—The reign of Chivalry and Superstition we 
do not think so happily represented, by a long and laboured 
description of two allegorical personages called Bigotry and Va- 
lour.—Nor is it very easy to conceive how Don erick was 
to learn the fortunes of his country, merely by inspecting the 
physiognomy and feruiabing these two figurantes. ‘The truth 
seems to be, that Mr Scott has been tempted, on this occasion, 
to extend a mere Metaphor into an allegory ;—and to prolong a 


figure which ae have — great grace and spirit to a single 


stanza, into the heavy subject of seven or eight. His represen 
tation of the recent state of Spain, we think, displays the ta- 
lent and address of the author to the greatest advantage ; for 
the subject was by no means inspiting ;—nor was it easy, we 
should imagine, to make the picture of decay and inglorious in- 
dolence so engaging. 
* And well such strains the opening scene became ; 
For Vaour had relaxed his ardent look, 
And at a lady’s feet, like lion tame, 
Lay stretched, full loth the weight of arms to brook ; 
And softened Bicorry, upon his book, 
Pattered a task of little good or ill ; 
But the blithe peasant plied his pritning hook, 
Whistled the muleteer o’er vale and hill, 
And rung from village-green the metry Seguidille. 
* Grey Royalty, srown impotent of toil, 
Let the grave sceptre slip his lazy hold, 
And careless saw his rule become the spoil 
Of a loose Female and her Minion bold ; 
But peace was on the cottage and the fold, 
From court intrigue, from bickering faction far ; 
Beneath the chesnut tree Love’s tale was told; 
i 
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And to the tinkling of the light guitar, ( 
Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet rose the evening star. ’ 
p. 95,36. 
The picture of Bonaparte, too, considering the difficulty of 
all contemporary delineations, is not ill executed. 
¢ An Iron Crown his anxious forehead bore ; 
And well such diadem his heart became, 
Who ne’er his purpose for remorse gave o’er, 
_ Or checked his course for piety or shame ; 
Who, trained a soldier, deemed a soldier’s fame 
Might flourish in the wreath of battles won, 
Though neither truth nor honour decked his name ; 
Who, placed by fortune on a Monarch’s throne, 
Recked not of Monarch’s faith, or Mercy’s kingly tone.’ p. 338. 


We have the same objection, however, to the visible form of 
Ambition stalking before him with a blazing torch, that we have 
already stated to the allegorical presentment of Valour. aid ‘Bi- 
gotry ;—nor can we very greatly admire the history, of the co- 
ronation of the * wan fraternal shade ; ’—nor the commemora- 
tion of the services of £ our Lady of the Pillar. ’—The landing 
of the English, however, is admirably described ; nor is there 
any thing finer in the whole poem than the following passage,— 
with the exception always of the three concluding fines, which 
appear to us to be very nearly as bad as possible. 

* Don Roderick turn’d him as the shout grew loud— 

A varied scene the changeful vision show’d, 
For, where the ocean mingled with the cloud, 
A gallant navy stemm’d the billows broad. 
From mast and stern St George’s symbol flow’d, 
Bient with the silver cross to Scotland dear ; 
Mottling the sea their landward barges row’d, 
And flashed the sun on bayonet, -brand, and spear, 
And the wild beach returned the seaman’s jovial cheer. 


‘ It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight ! 
The billows foamed beneath a thousand oars, 
Fast as they land the red-cross ranks unite, 
Legions on legions brightening all the shores. 
Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars, 
Then peals the warlike thunder of the drum, 
Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet-flourish pours, 
And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb, 
For, bold in Freedom’s cause, the bands of Ocean come! 


* A various host they came—whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the fight; 
The deep battalion locks its firm array, 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 
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Far glance the lines of sabres flashing bright, 
Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead, 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 
Nor the fleet ordnance whirl’d by rapid steed, 
That rivals lightning’s flash in ruin and in speed.’ p. 49-51. 


The three succeeding stanzas are elaborate; but we think, on 
the whole, successful. They will probably be oftener quoted 
than any other passage in the poem. 

‘ A various host—from kindred realms they came, 

Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 

For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her crown. 

Her’s their bold port, and her’s their martial frown, 
And her’s their scorn of death in freedom’s cause, 

Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 
And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 

And freeborn thoughts, which league the Soldier with the Laws 


¢ And O! loved warriors of the Minstrel’s land ! 
Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 
And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 
But ne’er in battle-field throbb’d heart so brave 
As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid ; 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 
And level for the charge your arms are laid, 
Where lives the desperate foe, that for such onset staid ! 


* Hark! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings, 
Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy, 
His jest while each blithe comrade round him flings, 
And moves to death with military glee: 
Boast, Erin, boast them! tameless, frank, and free, 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough Nature’s children, humorous as she : 
And He, yon Chieftain—strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle !—the Hero is thine own.’ p. 51-55 
The Conclusion is, on the whole, rather noisy than spirited ; 
and makes up, by a kind of sonorous impetuosity, for whatever 
it may want in novelty, or variety of conception. ‘The follow- 
ing verses are from a powerful hand certainly ;--and yet they 
might be matched, perhaps, without any great expenditure ot 
power.—The tone, to our ears, is decidedly vulgar ;—and if 
Mr Scott had never written any thing better, his poetical re- 
putation would not at this moment have stood much higher than 
that of the author of the Battles of Talavera. 


* Go, baffled Boaster! teach thy haughty mood 
To plead at thine imperious master’s throne ! 
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Say, thou hast left his legions in their blood, 
Deceived his hopes, and frustrated thine own ; 
Say, that thine utmost skill and valour shown 
By British skill and valour were outvied ; 
Last say, thy conqueror was WELLINGTON ! 
And if he chafe, be his own fortune tried— 
God and our cause to friend, the venture we’ll abide. 


‘ Yes! hard the task, when Britons wield the sword, 
To give each Chief and every field its fame : 
Hark! Albuera thunders Bergsrorp, 
And red Barosa shouts for dauntless Gra=ME! 
O for a verse of tumult and of flame, 
Bold as the bursting of their cannon sound, 
To bid the world reecho to their fame ! 
For never, upon gory battle-ground, 
With conquest’s well-bought wreath were braver victors crown’d ! 


* O who shall grudge him Albuera’s bays, 
Who brought a race regenerate to the field, 
Roused them to emulate their fathers’ praise, 
Temper’d their headlong rage, their courage steel’d, 
And raised fair Lusitania’s fallen shield, 
And gave new edge to Lusitania’s sword, 
And taught her sons forgotten arms to wield— 
Shivered my harp, and burst its every chord, 
If it forget thy worth, victorious Beresrorp!’ p. 64-66. 


Perhaps it is our nationality which makes us like better the 
following tribute to General Graham—though there is some- 
thing, we believe, in the softness of the sentiment that will be 
felt, even by English readers, as a relief from the exceeding cla- 
mour and loud boastings of all the surrounding stanzas. 

* Nor be his praise o’erpast who strove to hide 

Beneath the warrior’s vest affection’s wound, 
Whose wish, Heaven for his country’s weal denied ; 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory found. 
From clime to clime, where’er war’s trumpets sound, 
The wanderer went; yet, Caledonia! still 
Thine was his thought in march and tented ground ; 
He dreamed mid Alpine cliffs ef Athole’s hill, 

And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lyndoch’s lovely rill.’ p.67. _ 

We are not very apt to quarrel with a poet for his politics ; 
—and really supposed it next to impossible that Mr Scott should 
have given us any ground of dissatisfaction on this score, in the 
management of his present theme. Lord Wellington and his 
fellow-soldiers have well deserved the laurels they have won ;— 
nor is there one British heart, we believe, that will not feel proud 
Cc 2 and 
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and grateful for all the honours with which British genius can in- 
est their names. In the praises which Mr Scott has bestowed, 
therefore, all his readers will sympathize ; but for those which 
he has withheld, there are some that will not so readily forgive 
hin: And in our eyes, we will confess, it is a sin not easily to 
be expiated, that in a poem written substantially for the purpose 
of commemorating the brave who have fought or fallen in Spain 
and Portugal,—and written by 2 Scotchman,— there should be no 
mention of the name of Moore !~— of the only commander in 
chief who has fallen in this memorable contest ;-- of a commander 
who was acknowledged as the model and pattern of a British 
soldier, when British soldiers stood most in need of such an ex- 
ample ;—and was, at the same time, distinguished not less for 
every manly virtue and generous affection, than for skill and 
gallantry in his profession. A more pure, or a more exalted 
character, certainly has not yet appeared upon that scene which 
Mr Scott has sought to illustrate with the splendour of his ge- 
nius ; and it is with a mixture of shame and indignation, that y we 
find him grudging a single ray of that profuse and readil yielded 
lory to gikl the grave of his lamented countryman. To offer a 
fn h tribute of praise to the living, whose task is still incom- 
plete, may be geuerous and munificent ;—but, to departed me- 
rit, it is due in strictness of justice. W ho will deny that Sir John 
Moore was all that we have now said of him ?—or who will doubt 
that his untimely death, in the hour of victory, would have been 
eagerly seized upon by am impartial poet, as a noble theme for 
gencrous lamentation and eloquent praise ?— But Mr Scott’s po- 
litical friends have fancied it for their interest to calumniate the 
meiuory of this illustrious and accomplished person ; *—and Mr 
Scott 


* When we recollect the terms of high refpeét and veneration with 
which Sir John Moore was mentioned by the Commander-in-Chief in 
his general orders, and even by his Majefty’s minifters in Parliament, and 
compare it with the poor fcurilities that have face been vented by per- 
fons calling themfelves their friends, we cannot fail to be ftruck with the 
perpetual umon of rancour with vulgarity, and with the infinite fuperi- 
ority that the true heads and leaders of parties always poffcfs, in point 
of liberality, over their bafer retainers. The fame thing may be ob- 
ferved in the tone of the d'ff-rent claffes of writers by whom parties are 
fupported. Mr Scott, for inftance, only p2ffes Sir John Moore over in 
filence, and condemns him ¢ to reft without his fame.” But an ingeni- 
ous perfon, who cm ae what he calls the Hiflory of Europe for the 
Edinburgh Annual Regiiter, does not hefitate to fay, that * the plans 
of government were truftrated by the pusillantmely’ of that gallant or 
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Scott has permitted the spirit of party to stand in the way, not 
only of poetical justice, but of patriotic and generous fveling. 
it is this for which we grieve, and feel ashamed ; —this harden- 
ing and deadening effect of political animosit’»s, in cascs where 
politics should have nothing to do ;—this apparent perversion, 











not merely of the judgment, but of the heart; — this implacable 
resentment, which wars not only with the living but with the 
' dead ;—and thinks it a reason for defrauding a departed warrior 
of his glory, that a political antagonist has been zealous in his 
: praise. These things are lamentable ; and they cannot be alluded 
; to, without some emotions of sorrew and resentinent. But they 
r affect not the fame of him, on whose account these emotions are 
1 suggested. ‘The wars of Spain, and the merits of Sir John Moore, 
i will be commemorated in a more impartial, and a more imperish- 
h able record, than the Vision of Don Roderick ;—and his hum- 
bs ble monument in the citadel of Corunna, will draw the tears 
e and the admiration of thousands, who concern not themselves 
d about the exploits of his more fortunate associates.— 

2 — Te yug igus socs bavevron, 

= From reflections like these we cannot return to point out the 
" verbal inaccuracies of Mr Scott, or his faults of versification. 
n The former are at least as numerous in this, as in any of his 
ot former productions ;--the latter, though less frequent, are of a 
n more offensive character. Upon the whole, we can harily re- 
or commend it to him to leave his own old style for that of which 
0- he has here presented us with a specimen ;—and earnestly en- 
he treat him not to throw away his fine talents upon subjects of 
fr temporary interest ; subjects on which a bombasiical pamplilet 

att Ces will 
ith neral {— But this is as it fhould be ;—for he afterwards goes on to prove 
in every one of his movements to have been wrong, by this very decifive 
ind circumftance, that they are all feverely cenfured in the bulletins of the 
er French army !—that is to fay, in thofe bulletins that have always cen- 
the fured moft feverely the movements which have given them the moft trou- 
erie ble; and have not ceafed to cenfure Lord Wellington, from his vi€tory 
int at Talavera down to his vidtory at Albucra. The annalift, however, 

obs proceeds to fhow, that if Sir John Moore and his colleague had not 

are defpaired of the Spanith caufe, they would have found reinforcements 

rin at Corunna, by the help of which ¢ the French mutt inevitably have been 

eni- deftroyed ;—not a man of Soult’s army would have efeaped!’ ‘This is 

the delightful,—and it is only a f{pecimen of the author’s fairnefs, modetty 

lans and knowledge upon ail other fubjeéts. The mixfortune is, that his an- 

gee nual volume is rather too long to be conveniently read through within 

ral ' the year. In this, to which we have referred, he fills eight hundred 


clofe printed pages of double columns with the tranfaétions of one yeary 


ar) +3 a | e at. i ae. e " o os 7 
ernearly as much, we take it, as one third of Mume’s whole hiftery. 
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will always produce more present effect than the most exquisite 
poetry,—and to which no poetical merit will ever be able to 
draw the attention of posterity. 


Art. VII. An Account of the Battle fought near Aspern, on 
the Marchfield, on the 21. & 22. of May, 1809, between the 
Archiuke Charles of Austria, Generalissimo of the Imperial 
Austrian Armies, and the Emperor Napoleon, Commander-in- 
Chief of the French and Allied Armies. pp. 36. Ridgeway. 
London, 1809. 


An Account of the Operations of the Corps under the Duke of 
Brunswick, from the time of its Formation in Bohemia, to its 
Embarkation for England. pp. 51. Stockdale. London, 
1810. 


An Account of the Sacrifices made, and the Sufferings experienced, 
by the valic nt Inhadiiants of the Tyrol and Voraribe (rg, during 
the last and preceding Wars; with a Sketch of the Military E- 
vents in those Countries, and Biographical Particulars of thetr 
Patriotic Commander-in-Chief Hofer. By Major C. Muller, 
Deputy from the Tyrol and Vorarlberg. pp. 34. Juigne. 
London, 1810. 


\ Te have collected, under one head, these three tracts, the 
only ones, as far as we know, which have been publish- 

ed in this country relative to the most importa nt campaign in 
modern times, whether we reg vard the unex uple od ounle of its 
military operations, the talents and valour displayed on both 
sides, or the consequences arising out of its idide: In another 
point of view, it presents a sub ject of no less interesting, though 
most painful meditation. It had ne arly retrieve at the fortunes 
of Europe ; ; and it presented the fairest, we much fear the last, 
opportunity to Ex ngland, of interfering to reduce the enemy of 
national independence within his proper limits. A variety of 
circumstances concurred to prevent this subject fr om being dis- 
cussed in Parliament ; nor was the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in respect.to it ever examined, except incidentally, from 
its partial connexion with the Walcheren inquiry. But, now 
that the events in question have, to a certain degree, become 
matters of history, and m ay be contempl: ited without the risk of 
yielding to party feclings, we think it right to record some of 
the particulars relating to this subject, and to offer such remarks 
s may have their use, should such opportunities ever again be 
presen ited 
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presented to the country, of exerting her strength for the real 
and lasting benefit of herself and her continental allies. It is 
proper to begin with a few words on the contents of the several 
tracts, the titles of which we have prefixed. 

The first, is an exceeding good translation of the Austrian 
official account of the mighty combat which had well nigh arrest- 
ed for ever the progress of the French armies, and w hich, in spite 
of the untoward events that have since happened, ought to en- 
courage us in keeping alive a hope of seeing France once more 
checked by the only continental power able to cope witli her 
permanently ;—-we mean Austria. Common fame ascribes this 
piece to the pen of Mr Gentz; and certainly it merits a very 
high place among the productions of that eminent author. But 
there is nothing in this state paper, more remarkablv, than the 
dignified candour which is evident throughout every line of the 
narrative,—the ample justice which is done to the enemy’s ex- 
ertions,--and the fairness with. which every unfavourable cir- 
cumstance is admitted, even such as materially lessen the amount 
of the victory claimed. In this point of view, it is a model 
worthy, not merely of imitation by the French and Spanish 
commanders, but, we must add, that it deserves the attention al- 
so of our own. * It would answer no good purpose to attempt 
any abridgement of this relation. We shall therefore only ex- 
tract a passage or two, descriptive of the unparalleled fury which 
characterized the exertions of that memorable day; and, after 
stating the general result, shall recommend the whole to the e~ 
special attention of those, who consider the Southern Peninsn- 
la as the only part.of the world in which the French have ever 
been fairly opposed,—and the Spanish levies as the only troeps, 
except our own, who have stoutly fought the common enemy. 
We may premise, that the Austrian army consisted of one hun- 
dred and eight battalions of foot, one hundred and forty-eight 
squadrons of horse ; in all, 75,000 effective men ;—with eigh- 
teen batteries of brigade artillery, thirteen of artillery of posi- 
tion, and eleven of horse artillery ; in all 288 pieces of cannon :— 

Cec 4 an 
-__ 

* Not to mention more celebrated instances,. there was a gazette 
published about two years ago, relating to the capture of St Domin- 
g® which must have made every Englishman feel ashamed. ‘That 
city was taken possession of very peaceably ;—not a shot was fired : 
yet we venture to say, that the pomp of the narrative would have 
offended all who read it, had the General (whose name we have for- 
gotten, not having ever heard it either before or since) been re- 
lating the battles of Blenheim, Ramillies, or Aspern. It was writ- 
ten, too, in the style of the Minerva press novels. 
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an army worthy of meeting the myriads of France. ‘§ If,’ says 
the Archduke, § it be at all permitted in war to indulge favour- 
* able presentiments, it was certainly excusable so to do at that 
* great moment, when, on the 21st of May, exactly at twelve 
* o'clock, the columns began to put themselves in motion for 
* the attack. A general enthusiasm had taken possession of the 
* troops; joyful war songs, accompanied by Turkish music, 
* resounded through the air, and were interrupted by shouts of 
** Long live our Kmpcror, long live the Archduke Charles !” 
¢ Whenever the Imperial General appeared, who had _ placed 
* himself at the head of the second column, every breast pant- 
* ed with anxious desire and high confidence after the decisive 
moment; and the finest weather favoured the awful scene,’ 
p- 12, 13. 

The passages which we shall extract, are those relating to the 
sanguinary contests for the important village of Aspern, which 
the Austrians gained, and for the village of Essling, + which the 
enemy succeeded in keeping, to cover his retreat. 

‘ Both parties were aware of the necessity of maintaining them. 
selves in Aspern at any rate, which produced successively the most 
obstinate efforts both of attack and defence. The parties engaged 
each other in every street, in every house, and in every barn: carts, 
ploughs and harrows were obliged to be removed, during an inter- 
rupted fire, in order to get at the enemy. Every individual wall 
was an impediment of the assailants, and a rampart of the attack- 
ed: the steeple, lofty trees, the garrets and the cellars, were to be 
conquered, before either of the parties could style itself master of 
the place; and yet the possession was ever of short duration: for 
no sooner had we taken a street or a house, than the enemy gained 
another, forcing us to abandon the former.—So this murderous con- 
flict lasted for several hours. The German battalions were support- 
ed by Hungarians, who were again assisted by the Vienna volunteers, 
each rivalling the other in courage and perseverance. At the same 
time, the second column combined its attacks with those of the first, 
having to overcome the same resistance, by reason of the enemy’s 
constantly leading fresh reinforcements into fire. At length, Gene- 
ral Vacquaut of the second column succeeded in becoming master 
of the upper part of the village, and maintaining himself there dur- 
ing the whole of the night. By the shells of both parties, many 
houses had been set on fire, and illuminated the whole country = 

round. 


» 


+ It is from this circumstance that the battle is differently named 
by the two nations, and its event differently represented, by reter- 
ence to the two villages ; but no partizan of France can deny, that 
the utter annihilation of their army was only prevented by the fail- 
ure of the Austrians to possess themselves of Essling. 
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round. At the extremity of the right wing on the bushy meadow, 
the combats were no less severe. ‘I'he left Hank of the enemy was 
secured by an arm of the Danube; impenetrable underwood, in- 
tersected only by foot-paths, covered his front, and a broad ditch 
and palisadoes afforded him the advantage of a natural rampart.’ 
P- 14, 15. : 7 

‘ The dawn of morning was with this corps also the signal for 
the renewal of the gigantic conflict. The enemy’s infantry was 
drawn up in large divisions, and between it the whole of the heavy 
cavalry was formed in masses. The general of cavalry, Prince 
Lichtenstein, on observing this order of battle, perceived the neces- 
sity of keeping up a close communication with the infantry placed 
near him: he therefore drew up his right wing en echiquier behind 
the corps of infantry, but kept his left wing together, with reserves 
posted in the rear. 

‘ A prodigious quantity of artillery covered the front of the ene. 
my, who seemed desirous to annihilate our corps, by the murderous 
fire of cannon and howitzers. Upwards of two hundred pieces of 
cannon were engaged on both sides; and the oldest soldiers never 
recollect to have witnessed so tremendous a fire. Vain was every 
effort to shake the intrepidity of the Austrian troops. Napoleon 
rode through his ranks, and, according to the report of the prison- 
ers, made them acquainted with the destruction of his bridge; but 
added, that he had himself ordered it to be broken down, because, 
in this case, there was no alternative but victory or death. Soon 
afterwards the whole of the enemy’s line put itself in motion, and 
the cavalry made its principal attack on the point where the corps 
of cavalry ef Prince Lichtenstein communicated with the left win 
of Leiutenant-General the Prince of Hohenzollern. The engage- 
ment now became general; the regiments of Rohan, D’Aspre, 
Joseph Colloredo and Stain, repulsed all the attacks of the enemy. 
The generals were every where at the head of their troops, and in- 
spired them with courage and perseverance. The Archduke him- 
self seized the colours of Zach’s; and the battalion, which had al- 
ready begun to give way, followed with new enthusiasm his he- 
roic example. Most of those who surrounded him were wounded. ’ 
p- 25, 26. 

* About noon the Archduke ordered a new assault upon Esslin- 
gen, which was immediately undertaken by Field-marshal Lieute- 
nant D’Aspre, with the grenadier battalions of Kirchenbetter and 
Scovaux on the left, and Scarlach and Georgy in front. Five times 
did these gallant troops rush up to the very walls of the houses, 
burning internally, and placed in a state of defence; some of the 
grenadiers thrust their bayonets into the enemy’s loopholes ; but all 
their efforts were fruitless, for their antagonists fought the fight of 
despair. The Archduke ordered the grenadiers to take up their 
former position ; and when they afterwards volunteered to renew 


the. 
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the assault, he would not permit them, as the enemy was then in 
full retreat.’ p. 27. 

* About eleven A. M. Prince Rosenberg received orders from the 
Archduke, commander in chief, to make a new attack upon Esslin. 
gen; anda message to the same effect was sent to Lieutenant Gene. 
ral Dedowich, who commanded the right division of this corps. 
~ € The attack was made with redoubled bravery, and our troops 
rushed with irresistible impetuosity into the village. Still, however, 
they found it impossible to maintain this post, into which the enemy 
kept continually throwing new reinforcements, which was of the 
utmost importance for covering his retreat, which he had already 
resolved upon, and which he defended with an immense sacrifice of 
lives. Prince Rosenberg, therefore, resolved to confine himself to 
the obstinate maintenance of his own position; to secure the left 
flank of the army ; and to increase the embarrassment of the enemy 
by an incessant fire from all the batteries. 

‘ In the night between the 22d and 23d, the enemy accomplished 
his retreat to the Loban, and at three in the morning his rearguard 
also had evacuated Esslingen, and all the points which he had oc- 
cupied on the left bank of the Danube. Some divirions pursued 
him closely, and took possession as near as possible of the necessary 
posts of observation. 

‘ Thus terminated a conflict of two days, which will be ever me- 
morable in the annals of the world, and in the history of war. It 
was the most obstinate and bloody that has occurred since the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. It was decisive for the glory 
of the Austrian arms, for the preservation of the monarchy, and for 
the correction of public opinion.’ p. 28, 29. 

‘The result of this victory was, above 7000 French left dead 
on the field, $5,000 wounded, of whom between 5000 and 6000 
taken prisoners, besides 2300 other prisoners ; and a vast num- 
ber of bodies are said to have been thrown into the Danube ;— 
iwnaking a loss of considerably above 45,000 men on the part of 
the French. It was dearly purchased by the Archduke, who 
admits his own loss to have amounted to nearly £300 kill ed, and 
about 16,300 wounded, of whom above 660 were officers, and 
about 840 * taken prisoners by the enemy.’ * 

The tract relative to the Duke of Brunswick’s corps, we have 
also reason to believe, is published by authority; and it contains a 
very modest and distinct narrative of the operations of the body of 
men, so well known for their singular retreat from the frontiers of 
Bohemia to the North Sea, at a timewhen Germany was nominally 

occupied 


* “We quote these w ords as an example of fair and honest despatch 
writing—worthy of imitation at certain head quarters, where ‘ misi- 
ing’ is the term always used on such occasions. 
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occupied by the French. ‘This corps was said to have consisted 
of about 2150 men; but it appears never to have excceced 
2000; and this was its effective force when the retreat com- 
menced. It first took the field in Bohemia, about the middle of 
May 1809; and, after a great number of affairs, in which it 
conduct was exceedingly be andsome, was com pelled, by the ar- 
mistice which followed the dreadful battle of W agram, toc hoose 
between the prospect of being disbanded, if Austria should 
make peace with France, and the chance of fighting its way 
through Germany, in order to effect a retreat into “Eng Jand, 
As the Duke of Brunswick had kept himself clear .of all en- 
gagements with the court of Vienna, other than those which 
one independent state may contract with another, he was at 
perfect liberty to choose between those two alternativ es, and ei- 
ther to. make common cause with Austria, and abide by the result 
of her negotiations, or to act for himself, and encounter, sing- 
ly, the hostilities of the French armies séatieved over the em- 
pire. Efe mantully preferred the latter part; and, on the 21st of 
July, commenced his long and hazardous march towards the 
coast. As soon as his intentions were made known, he was de- 
serted by many officers, and above three hundred men, whose 
places he suy pplied from recruits untrained and .unclothed, who 
tollowed this little army. In the course of the retreat, they 
were frequently opposed, chiefly by Saxon and Westphalian 
troops; and had to fight, in particular, one’ ver 'y severe bat- 
tle at Halberstadt, where they sustained a loss of ten officers 
and several hund red men, (we are not told how many); but 
succeeded in guining possession of the place, and dishodging the 
enemy, (from. whom they took above 1600 prisoners), which 
wes essentially necessary to their safe progress. ‘They again of- 
‘el battle ‘at Oeclfern, which, after some skirmishing, was 
and, atter several petty rencontres, in one of “which 

were taken prisoners by a detachment of only 150, 

y bean their embarkation on the Weser, on the 7th of August, 

ich was successfully completed, notwithstanding several inter- 
ous, chiefly frem the Danish forces and batteries : : and, on 
the 6th, they were taken under the protection of an English 
squadron, and safely conveyed to England, where they have 
e been taken into the serviee of this country,— —according to 

a pri slartela which seems to have grown up of ver y late years, 
with less op} osition, or even remark, than the statesmen ‘at the 
beginning of the present reign could easily have credited ;—a 
pr neiple ‘which seems bottomed in one of two positions, neither 
of which, we dare to say, its advocates would venture to main- 
tain ;—cither that the country, including Ireland and the Irish 
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Catholics, (a most tender subject), produces too few men to 
defend it,—or that, of those whom it does produce, the whole are 
not to be trusted. 

The last of the tracts which we have enumerated in the title 
of this article is not of so unexceptionable a character as the 
two others. It is no doubt in so far official, that it proceeds 
from the pen of a Tyrolese deputy; and in as much as he has 
Jent it the sanction of his name, we may even call it a more 
authentic document than the two anonymous publications which 
have just been described. Nevertheless, as we know nothing of 
Major C. Muller, we are left to judge by internal evidence; 
and estimating its claims by this rule, we certainly are compel- 
Jed to adinit, that it contains much loose, random statement, and 
a considerable portion of assertions, which can scarcely be o- 
therwise than exaggerated. We do not by any means vank in 
this class the general descriptions of the character and habits of 
the Tyrolese--their hardy manner of life--their independent 

irit—the comparative freedom of their constitution —their in- 
vincible attachment to their country, and even to the House of 
Austria, notwithstanding its repeated ill treatment and various 
misgovernment of that gallant province. Neither do we at all 
mean to doubt, generally, the brave and effectual struggles of 
those mountaineers against their French and Bavarian oppres- 
sors -but we cannot bring ourselves to credit the large state- 
ments in which this tract abounds, particularly of the precise 
amount of the successes said to have been gained over the com- 
mon enemy. After a general survey of the efforts made by the 
‘Tyrolese previous to the late war, this account opens with the 
insurrection in March and April 1809, which took place as 
soon as it was known that the French and Austrian forces were 
in motion. At that time there were 27,000 French and Bava- 
rians in the Tyrol, and they were attacked at all points. ‘ The 
© victory (says Major C. Muller) was complete; such of the 
* enemy as escaped with their lives, being either wounded or 
* made prisoners.” ¢ This success’ (he adds), that is, the to- 
tal destruction of an army of 27,000 men, * was obtained on 
¢ the 10th and 11th of April; and the merit of it belongs ex- 
* clusively to the valiant inhabitants; for the Austrian army, 
¢ hasting, under the Marquis do Chasteller, to their aid, did not 
¢ join them till the 13th, when it was received by the conquerors, 
* with drums beating and colours flying, while the air was rent 
¢ with’ joyful acclammations and shouts of Long live our beloved 
‘ Emperor Francis!’ ‘This statement will perhaps recal to the 
recollection of some readers the campaigns of the Spanish pas 
triots, as narrated in the Castillian tongue. But others will not 


fail 
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fail to remember the battles on the Danube, of which we have 
so recently been contemplating the official and authentic ac- 
counts; and when it is found that the ‘I “yrolese peasants des- 

atch F rench armics in a style so infinitely superior, impressions 
will naturally arise very unfavourable either to the use of regu- 
jar armies, or to the credit of the Tyrolese historian. In truth, 
the gotal number of killed, wounded and prisoners, in the two 
days’ fighting in the ‘Tyrol, falls not far short of the loss sus- 
tained by the French in the memorable battle of Aspern. 

But to pursue these exploits—The enemy poured new armies 
into this mountainous district; and they were partly annihilated, 
and the rest repulsed. Lefe ‘bvre entered with 24,000, Rusea 
with 8000, and Marmont with 6000 or 7000. W hile Fevron 
approached from another quarter with a fourth army, the 
three latter were wholly defeated. Lefebvre’s numbers saved 
him indeed from absolute destruction ; but, after committi: ig 
unparalleled atrocities, he was compelled to * seek safety in ; 
an inglorious flight directed towards Vienna,’ leaving ‘ thou- 
sands “slain.? Soon after this, the armistice between France 
and Austria was concluded, and the Austrian troops were 
withdrawn from the ‘Tyrol: —But Hoter was chosen command- 
er-in-chief of the whole province—and the expected renewal 
of the war soon diffused universal joy and hope ;—and when 
Lefebvre again advanced with 40,000 men to occupy the coun- 
try, according to the armistice, Hofer marched to mect him, 
and obliged him to retreat, © leaving behind 10,000 kiiled, and 
# 1500 prisoners, ’ besides waggon stores, hovees, &c. The 
Tyrolese lost in this effiir only 150 killed, and 382 wounded. 
A few days after this, Hofer attacked the enemy with one di- 
vision of his troops, a and killed 1000 cavalry, and $70 infantry, 
and took 150 prisoners—with a loss of only 83 killed and 1i2 
wounded. He next killed 6000, and routed 4000 more, by a 
stratagem performed with stones ‘and trunks of trees, in a nar- 
row pass,——losing only 53 killed and 13 wounded. On the very 
day after, he again attacked the enemy, and seems to have out- 
done his own outdoings ; ;—for he took 1000 prisoners and a 
great quantity of ammunition and baggage ;--and the enemy ’s 

* other losses in this affair, amounted to 7000 killed and 2000 
* wounded,’ while the Tyrolese lost only $24 killed and 415 
wounded. ’After several attacks of the same - description, © 10,500 
* men, the relics of an army of 40,000, retreated to Reichen- 
* hall and Saltzburgh.’ In the mean time, Rusea’s army, dur- 
ing eight days, lost 3000 killed and wounded, beside cannon and 
ammunition—the ‘Tyrolese only losing 433 killed and wounded: 
And Lefebvre’s s army being now pursued in Saltzburgh, in one 
hatile he lost 3576 killed and wounded, 759 prisoners, and 6 

pieces 
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pieces of cannon ;—a victory gained by a loss of 392 on the part 
of the Tyrolese. 

We pass over many affairs of inferior note, in each of which 
400 or 500 of the enemy are pretty regularly disposed of. The 
brave ‘Tyrolese, however, resolved to besiege a town-~and on 
the Ist of November they invested ‘Trent, but were destitute of 
siege artillery ;—so, luckily for them, the enemy made a sortie 
“ with 9900 men, but were driven back with the loss of 1500 
* prisoners, 4000 killed, and many hundreds wounded.’ Such 
a sortie, we believe, was never before made.—But turn we once 
more to the fates of General Rusea, whom our gallant author 
is not yet tired with beating. On the 6th of November he is 
discomfited with the loss of 1000 men—the Tyrolese losing only 
77. Next day arrived the Emperor’s requisition to cease hos- 
tilities, as he had been obliged to make peace. On the same 
day the enemy having cruelly: burnt the large village of Zirl, he 
was made to * pay dearly for his barbarity, with the loss of 
« 9000 killed and wounded, 16 pieces of cannon, and 2 chests 
“ of specie.’ The co nbat now thickens. Infuriated with 
* despair, the whole population, male and female, fell, on the 
“ 9th of November, upon the columns of their nefarious foes. 
* The conflict, which took place near Brixen, was tremen- 
* dous;’ and certainly, after hearing of 3000, 4000, and 9000 
destroyed in partial * afairs,’ one is filled with expectation of 
the result of a rising of the ¢ whole population, male and female. ’ 
‘The conclusion, however, does not keep pace with those expecta- 
tions. * We lost in killed 450 men; of the women, who fought 
* with equal desperation, 320 were cut in pieces by the Italian 
* cavalry ; and 500 of both sexes were wounded. ‘The enemy’s 
“ loss was much greater; but he remained master of the field 
“ of battle.’ ‘This unfortunate defeat was decisive—the brave 
‘Tyrolese dispersed—they were obliged to set at liberty 10,000 
prisoners—the enemy continued his savage depredations—and 
the gallant Hofer (bei ing batrayed by a vi ile priest, whose name, 
we are sorr y to say, has a Scottish appearance) was put to death 
a few months afterwards at Mantua. 

In the course of a few weeks, this narrative makes the loss of 
the enemy amount to about 90,000 men, and that of the ‘Tyrolese 
to only 4000 or 5000 ;—a statement which, of itself, would be 
suflicient to startle belief, even if the headlong, abrupt, ill looking 
manner in which the details are brought forward, did not wholly 
disincline us to listen to them. That t the brave ‘T'yrolese made 

a glorious struggle for their liberties—that they discomfited 
many a detachment of the enemy—that they made him pay 
dear for his possession of their country, we have no reason to 

doubt : 
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doubt: But narratives like Major Muller’s are unbecoming so 
good a cause, and, we should think, are not even likely to 
gain credit in the public offices, or to obtain grants of money 
for those whom the example of the Spanish and Portuguese 
patriots may have taught to indulge in such dreams. We shall 
close these remarks with an extract from Major Muller’s tract, 

iving a few interesting particulars respecting the illustrious 
Frofer, whose name deserves to be enrolled in the same page 
with those of William Tell and Gustavus Vasa; and would be 
recorded there, if it were not an almost invariable rule with 
the distributors of human fame, to adore fortune rather than 
virtue, and direct their judgments by the event. 

‘ Andreas Hofer was a native of Sand, in the valley of Passeyr 
and was born in the year 1771. His excellent moral and religious 
character, the uncommon acuteness and depth of his understanding, 
for one who had not enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education, 
together with his modesty and integrity, procured him, at an early 
age, the esteem of all the inhabitants of his valley, about 12,000 iu 
number, among whom he was appointed to fill an office which near- 
ly answers to that of an English justice of the peace. In this situa- 
tion he acquired, in the highest degree, the love and respect of his 
countrymen. Whenever his native land was threatened with hostile 
incursions, Hofer always placed himself at the head of the brave in« 
habitants of his valley ; and in all the actions which took place, he 
distinguished himself no less by his courage, than by his sagacity. 
He was accounted one of the most expert riflemen in ‘Tyrol ; and in 
every engagement, whether on foot or on horseback, he was never 
seen without his favourite weapon. 

* Hofer was too strongly imbued with sentiments of loyalty and 
patriotism, not to be deeply mortified at the alienation of the Tyrol 
from the Austrian sceptre. He perceived but too clearly, that his 
impoverished country would soon be brought to the brink of ruin, if 
it continued under the Gallo-Bavarian yoke. Thrice he repaired to 
Vienna, to represent the situation of the once happy Tyrolese, to the 
Emperor and the Archdukes Charles and John; to implore their suc- 
cour; and to ascertain whether Austria was disposed to engage in a 
fresh war with their tyrants ; hoping that, in case of hostilities, his 
countrymen, who were still warmly attached to the House of Aus- 
tria, might be able to shake off the yoke. These hopes were not en- 
tirely disappointed ; he returned, and awaited with anxiety the com- 
mencement of a new wat. 

* The long expected day at length arrived ; and Hofer, with two of 
his most intimate friends and companions in arms, concerted a plan 
for attacking the French and Bavarian troops, who then occupied 
the country. It was agreed, that the signal for a general attack on 
the enemy, should be given by saw-dust thrown into the Inn, the 
principal river of the country. In all the places upon its banks, 

where 
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where there were persons to whom the secret had been confided, the 
meaning of the saw-dust was perfectly understood. They instantly 
hastened to ring the alarm-bells, to collect the inhabitants of the dis. 
tricts and vallies situated at a greater distance from the Inn, to form 
them into corps, and to attack and cut in pieces the enemy wherever 
he appeared. Complete success, as we have already seen, crowned 
the enterprize. 

In this affair, as well as in several other engagements, especially 
ehit near lnnspruck, when the enemy sustained a total defeat, and 
also at the taking of Trent, Hofer so completely gained the confi- 
dence of his countrymen, that he was not only acknowledged as 
Commandant of Passeyr, but invested with the title of Commander. 
in-Chief of the whole country. 

‘ In his person, Hofer was tall and robust ; and from his youth, 
wore along beard, according to the custom of that part of the coun- 
try in which he resided. 

* Of the circumstances which led to the catastrophe that deprived 
the Tyrolese of their beloved and lamented leader, the public is al- 
ready in possession. He died with the same intrepidity which he 
had displaved throughout his whole life; and when led out to be shot, 
insisted that hiseyes should not be covered. It may not be amiss to 
remark, that the penitent letter which he is represented in the 
French papers to have addressed to his countrymen shortly before 
his death, is an infamous forgery ; and that nothing can be more 
false, than the assertion that his son entered into the Bavarian ser- 
vice, as the unfortunate youth died of the hardships and ill treatment 
which he experienced after he was taken with his father.’ p. 28, 29, 30. 

The reflections to which every thing contained in these pub- 
lications so naturally gives rise, “relate to the part taken by Eng- 
land in the unspeakably important events which were then pass- 
ing upon the C ontinent. Was there a fair ground for our inter- 
ference, in point of policy ?—(for it is childish to throw awa 
word upon the right, or the inducement to interfere, ororited 
there was any practicable opening)—Was the part taken by 
Fugland the most judicious—the best calculated to gain our ob- 
ject—that of substantially assisting our allies and permanently 
repressing the encroa chments of the enemy ?—If our plan was 
exceptionable, what other scheme could have been undertaken 
with better prospects of success s?—'To assist in the discussion of 
these points, the following considerations may be found worthy 
of attention. 

Notwithstanding the great losses which the Austrian monar- 
chy had sustait ed 3 in the two former wars, and particularly in 
the sacrifice of those territor ies, which, both from their position 
and the character of their inhabitants, formed the best out- 
works of the hereditary dominions ; yet there were some cif- 

2 cumstances 
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cumstances which rendered the Emperor’s situation in 1809 far 
more auspicious, with a view to hostilities against France, than 
it had been since the commencement of the Revolutionary war, 
and of the dreadful change which had then taken place in the 
military policy and resources of the French. The salutary 
reforms which had been effected in the army, chiefly by a- 
bandoning, to a great extent, the radical error of trusting 
only to old officers, or only promoting young ones when they 
made up for their youth by the extent of their armorial bearings, 
and the wise measure of placing it under the entire command 
of the Archduke, may be mentiongd among the most important 
of those happy circumstances. But the great improvement 
which had 'taken place in the feeling of the people, is still more 
worthy of notice. ‘The repeated proofs of French ambition and 
erfidy which had been furnished since the peace of Presburgh, 
Poth in the transactions of Buonaparte with Austria, and with 
other cotintries,—the war in Spain,—the conduct pursued to- 
wards Holland,—and the treatment of his German subjects and 
allies,—had at length roused the people, both in the hereditary 
States and in the empire at large, to a scnse of their immediate 
danger from‘so daring and so faithless a neighbour,—and had 
begotten a disposition to resist his further encroachments, of 
which there has been no other example since the wars of the 
Empress Queen. The fear of war, which had universally pre- 
vailed ever since the preliminaries of Leoben, was no longer to 
be perceived—the necessity of exertion and resistance was ge- 
nerally acknowledged—the hatred of France and of Frenchmen 
became daily more strongly felt—and unequivocal proofs. were 
exhibited, in the mutual treatment of individuals, that their re- 
spective countries had reached the point when oppression pre- 
scribes bounds to its own progress, by provoking resistance. 

In proof of these assertions, we shal] not content ourselves 
with following the example of the ministers who planned the ex- 
pedition to the Helder, and appealing to the ‘ testimony of ex- 
perience and the nature of mau.’ We shall not merely ask, in 
a taunting manner, whether it requircs evidence to show that 
‘ oppression begets resistance ;’ but we shall refer to facts which 
are known to every one who recollects the history of the year 
1809. The official correspondence and proclamagions of the 
French and Austrian governments, are before the world,—in 
which the former, at a time when no mortal can conceive that 
it should have been desirous of war, or averse to shutting its 
eyes upon any trifling offence, especially towards individuals, 
nevertheless complains of the ill treatment which French sub- 
jects of late experienced in al! parts of the Emperer’s dominions. 
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The enthusiasm with which the nobles and clergy, and other 
wealthy bodies, advanced their funds, and even their furniture, 
to meet the exigencies of the state,—the zeal of the citizens, the 
militia, and even the volunteers, to share in the dangers of the 
regular troops,-—the universal anxiety for a rupture of the ne 
ciations, both those which preceded the war, and those which led 
to the peace, —the disappointment occasioned by the armistice, 
notwithstanding the defeat at Wagrain, which immediately suc- 
ceeded,~-and by the peace itself,—are circumstances which no 
one can sufficiently admire, who recollects the torpor of the 
Austrian people at all former periods of the Revolution war— 
who reflects, in particular, upon the general disinclination to 
hostilities with France—the not ill-founded, though certainly 
excessive dread of her arms—and the eagerness for peace after 
the first defeats -an eagerness so striking, that Mr Gentz has 
described it by saying, ‘ Had a board been carried round the 
* hereditary dominions, with the single sentence Peace is signed, 
* no one would have stopped to ask the terms.’ The army 
raised by taking advantage of such a natural feeling, amounted 
to 460,000 regulars, in a state of equipment approaching to per- 
fection, and of a considerably greater number -of irregular 
troops. The French minister, in his correspondence with 
Count M. Munich in June 1808, complains of the Austrians 
having added 1300 men to every regiment in their service, and 
of their having raised 400,000 militia by a sort of conscription ; 
and the minister of war, in his report of September 15th, de- 
scribes Austria as having 700,000 men on foot, and characterizes 
her exertions by saying, ‘ that to raise this army, her population 
has beer exposed to destruction.’ Of the spirit which animat- 
ed the Hungarians, we have a specimen, in the utter failure of 
all the enemy’s attempts to seduce them from their allegiance to 
a chief, whose ill treatment of them has long been too well 
known ;—attempts, made after possession had been taken of his 
capital, and before any thing like victory had attended his arms. 
The state of the Tyrol we have already had an opportunity of 
contemplating ; but there are other proofs of the spirit which 
prevailed in that famous province, and which cannot be sus- 
pected of exaggeration. The proclamation of Eugene, the 
French viceroy of Italy, dated 26th October 1809, speaks a 
language not to be mistaken. ‘ Listening (says he) to perfi- 
‘ dious suggestions, you have taken up arms against your laws, 
‘« and have subverted them; and now you are gathering the 
‘ bitter fruits of your rebellion. Terror governs your cities; 
‘ idleness and misery reign in you; discord is in the midst of 
* you; and disorder every where prevails.’ This, too, was 
after the peace of Austria with France had been made known, 
including 
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including the stipulation—enough to chill those brave peasants 
with absolute despair—that they shoukl be abandoned to their 
French and Bavarian masters, against whem they had risen in 
favour of Austria. At any rate, it was above six months after 
the insurrection had broke out, and near four afier the battle 
of Wagram. ‘The viceroy proceeds—‘* His Majesty the Em- 
¢ peror and King (Napoleon), touched with your deplorable si- 
‘ tuation, and with the testimonies of repentance which severa/ 
‘ of you have conveyed to his throne,’ &c. He then calls on 
‘ them to lay down their arms ;’ and threatens them with com- 
pulsion if they refuse; but adds, ¢ that his army will be preceded 
* by commissioners appointed to hear their complaints, and to 
* do justice to the demands they may have to make ;” and con- 
cludes thus:—* ‘Tyrolese | If your complaints and demands be 
* well founded, I hereby promise that justice shall be done you. ’ 
Such is the language of the enemy, in speaking of the Tyrolese 
insurrection, when it had lasted many months. The report of 
Colonel ‘Taxis to the Emperor of Austria, gives us, it may be 
presumed, no exaggerated account of its commencement. The 
paper is dated Inspruck, April 15th; and, after stating the com- 
plete success of the insurgents over both French and Bavarian 
troops in all quarters, it gives the number of French prisoners 
sent into Inspruck in the course of five days, at 3000 to 4000, and 
of Bavarians above 12,000; and praises, in the highest terms, 
the enthusiasm and valour of the people in every corner of the 
country. 

Nor was it only in the hereditary dominions of Austria that 
this most wholesome spirit eesti. Insurrections had burst 
forth in various parts of Germany. In Saxony, Westphalie 
and Hanover, the insurgents mele head against the govern- 
ment to a very formidable extent. We shall not enumerate the 
various proofs of this which the whole history of the spring 1809 
affords ; but, referring to the most prominent case, let us only 
recollect the gallant exploits of Schill, in order to be satisfied of 
the kind of spirit which then prevailed, and the fearless courage 
—the very desperation—with which it displayed itself. Schill’s 
campaign began before the Austrian government had commenc- 

1 ed hostilities; and, so little was the success which attended 
him connected with . the victory of Asperne, that he entered 
Stralsund only three days after that great battle; and in less 
than a week from this his last success, terminated his glorious 
career.* The German gazettes, such of them at least as durst 


Dd2 speak. 


* He took possession of Stralsund, May 25th;.and the Danish 


and Dutch troops advancing on the 31st, he fell by a musket shot 
m the engagement. 
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speak their sentiments on the war, asserted, that the standard 
of this brave man was surrounded by very nearly 40,000 of his 
countrymen, many of them refugees from the dispersed or sub« 
jugated armies of Prussia. His numerous successes over the 
enemy—the variety and safety of his movements—the distances 
to which he conducted his corps—are sufficient proofs, either of 
its force, or of the dispositions of the couritry in which it acted: 
And we care not which of the alternatives is admitted ; for eis 
ther proves the state of the north of Germany. ‘The conduct 
of the enemy, however, may convince those, ebseii nothing else 
can persuade to think favourably of any thing north of the Py- 
renees: He found it necessary to send Marshal Kellerman to 
the Elbe, with a force of between $30,000 and 40,000 men, not- 
withstanding all his demands for sueh supplies in other quarters: 

But Schill is not the only name to which we may appeal in 
support of our assertions. We have in this country, at the pre- 
sent moment, 2 living witriess of the situation in which Germas 


ny was during the summer of 1809, The existence of the Duke 


of Brunswick, and his small but gallant corps, is decisive of the 

oint. Its strength never greatly exceeded 1500 men, after the 
nt few days of its retreat ; and this handful of soldiers, sup- 
oot by no cooperation whatever—acting in concert with no- 


ody—forming a detached corps, of a description the most hate: 
ful to the enemy on every ground political and personal, ac- 
tually marched across all Germany, om Bohemia to the North 
Sea, without a confusion or any very great danger, or any 
extraordinary efforts, although there were some French troops 
scattered over every part of their march. Could such a move- 
ment as this have been made in any part of a country subject, 
nay in tolerably quiet submission, to France? Could it have 
been made in any part of Germany, which was, during former 
wars, the theatre of the Frerich campaigns? Could any thing 
more romantic have been fancied than such a march as this, af- 
ter the battle of Friedland ? And yet this retreat was begun above 
six weeks after the defeat of Schill, and nearly a fortnight after 
the armistice of Znaym had seemed to destroy the hopes of the 
Austrians, and, in part at least, to set free the French armies: 
Nothing, surely, can be imagined more calculated to prove, in 
a practical manner, the inseeurity of the footing which the ene- 
my then had in Germany—the nice balance on which his pos- 
session of that country hinged—his inability to detach his scat- 
tered parties upon other services than those of keeping their se- 
veral districts quiet-—his incapacity, as it were, to Stir from his 
actual position, lest any motion should be followed by some new 
explosion. 
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explosion. This memorable retreat began on the 21st of J uly, 
and ended on the 8th of August, 

It was while this spirit prevailed in Germany, and while the 
resources of the Austrian monarchy were thus, for the first time 
since the beginning of the French revolution, called forth in 
good earnest to oppose its progress, that we humbly conceive 
the interposition of England might have produced a favourable 
effect. We suggest, with great humility, that at a time when 
all Germaity was in such a state as to render it possible for 1500 
men to march safely across it, notwithstanding its occupation 
by French troops, the landing of an English army might have 
been materially inconvenient ‘to the armies of France, and prov- 
ed beneficial as a diversion in favaur of their adversaries. With 
the utmost deference we venture to submit, that at a time when 
France found it necessary to pour whole armies into the Tyrol, 
and to send 40,000 men against one band of insurgents in the 
north, the appearance of a respectable English force would have 
produced some sensation upon the contending parties. Profes- 
sing no superior knowledge of military policy, and disclaiming 
all pretensions to expertness in tactics, we would most submis- 
sively hint a doubt, whether the French and Austrian armies 
on the Danube were not at one moment so nearly balanced, as to 
render it prudent for an ally of the latter to land in any part of 
Germany,—in any part of Italy,—previded that moment could 
be secured,-—and at any rate, to assist the great struggle in some 
quarter during certain periods of its progress. Humbly sub- 
mitting ourselves to the several Lords and Gentlemen who then 
had the supreme disposal of events, we would be understood, 
though with great awe and fearfulness, to repine somewhat at 
the dispensations by virtue of which armies were despatched te 
the greatest possible distances from the scene of action,—to 
grumble a little at the untimely reinforcements of our Portu- 
guese army,—to wonder respectfully at the decrees which be- 
stowed an expedition upon the little places in the bay of Naples, 
—and to murmur at the judgment which, at that particular mo- 
ment, came upon the bulk of the British army, in the visita- 
tion of a campaign against the forces of the Walcheren fever, 
These, our sentiments, we know, are deemed so impious by the 
safe and flourishing politicians of the day, that we are compel~ 
led to detail somewhat more fully the grounds on which we en- 
tertain them, and the explanations with which we desire them 
to be accompanied. 

And first, it must be observed, that the campaign on the Da- 

-nube did not come upon this country by surprize. The confer- 
ences at Erfurth, in October 1808, and the message of Buona- 
-Dad 3 parte 
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‘fore, clearly proved the seeds of 
than sown. From that period, 
i between the cabinets of London and 
1¢ great interests about to be placed at stake. 
dence between the French government and Count 
tich, the Austrian minister, from ‘the beginning of sum- 
308 to the time when Buonaparte went to Spain, was then 
ily made known to us, and gave sure indications of an ap- 
proaching rupture. ‘The refusal to allow Austria any share in 
the conferences at Erfurth, and the manner of that refusal, 
must alone have confirmed the suspicions excited by the differ- 
ent language used in speaking of Russia and her, in the message 
to the Senate. But the admission in the King’s declaration, 
published in January 1809, wholly removes whatever doubt 
might be left as to the English government being aware of 
the iz npending storm ;——an admission which Buonaparte, when 
in quest of ' proofs against Austria, did not hesitate to call ‘ pro- 
vidential ;’ as indeed he could little have hoped for so pro- 
digious an indiscretion even from the British cabinet. Very 
early in i809, accredited agents from Vienna arrived in Eng- 
land, with ample details even of the projected plans of ope- 
ration ; and we assert confidently, that the government of this 
country had complete authentic information “that war between 
France and Austria must ensue in a few weeks, as early at least 
as lebruary in that year. We speak quite within compass pur- 
poscly, —other wise we have sufficient grounds for dating the pe- 
riod of this information much earlier. From this moment, 
then, the whole attention of the British cabinet should have been 
directed to the approaching | contest in Germany ; and they who 
defend the measure of pouring, at that critical ‘period, almost 
our whole disposeable force into Portugal, must be prepared to 
show in what manner that policy has bettered the eause of the 
Peninsula. 

During the period which elapsed between the conferences 
at Erfurth and the actual declaration of war by Austria, we 
were constantly feeding our army in Portugal with fresh sup- 
plics. Every one now knows, with how little attention to any 
pract icable object the expedition under Sir John Moore was 
pli anned. It is universally »dmitted, that the army under that 
gallant commander and his co: udjutor, was sent into Spain to 
adv:inee for the purpose of retreating. If any one denies this, 
and flatters himself with the notion that this’ disastrous mareh 
ucted as a diversion, and gave time to the Spaniards,—still he 
must allow, that the troops already in Portugal, after the first 

recesses there, could have held their ground : at ‘heat as long as 
the war shou'd last in Germany ; and ‘that there was no neces- 
sity 
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sity for reinforcing them, except from some vague, inexplicable 
design of undertaking new marches across the Peninsula. In 
like manner, the subsequent reinforcements sent in March 1809, 
could only be subservient to new offensive operations of a similar 
cast. ‘They led to a march somewhere, no doubt ;—as it hap- 
pened, towards Madrid,—but ending in a victory and a speedy 
retreat,—with a winter campaign against the marsh fever of 
Estremadura. Now, take the state of the British interests in 
the Peninsula at the close of the campaign 1808, and compare 
them with the state in which they were after the retreat from 
Talavera, in September 1809, and let the question be put, 
Whether the reinforcements sent to Sir John ‘ae by Lisbon 
and by Corunna, and those afterwards sent to Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, amounting in the whole to near $0,000 men, contributed 
materially to improve our situation? We may venture to as- 
sert, that no one can entertain a doubt on this point. 

Indeed, if we even come down to a later period, there seems 
no reason for thinking, that the affairs of Spain and Portugal 
would have been at all in a worse condition, if the enemy had, 
in the winter 1808 and 1809, pushed his forces as far as the 
walls of Cadiz, and the lines of Torres Vedras. Nothing has 
been effected, in the interval, of the smallest substantial use. Our 
brave troops have several times made the tour of Portugal, 

ining unprofitable laurels, sacrificing about half their num- 
cn and seeing, without the possibility of preventing it, the 
country which they came to protect mace the scene of universal 
desolation. ‘They have made two incursions into Spain, if pos- 
sible still more disastrous, though signalized by brilliant victo- 
ries. Suppose that, without those movements,—without all this 
expense of lives,—aye, and we are not afraid to add, of money 
too,—the armies had remained in their lines at Lisbon and Ca- 
diz, from the period of the famous convention, without any of 
the reinforcements since despatched to it ; we conceive it would 
a any calculator to show in what respect our affairs would 

ave been in a worse situation in those parts, than they are ai 
the present moment ;—and this, be it remarked, without any 
pene that unforeseen disasters, or mischances of any kind, 
ave interfered with the calculation. On the contrary, every 
thing has gone on infinitely more prosperousiy, as far as fortune 
was concerned, than the most sanguine projector had a right to 
expect. ‘Therefore, it isin vain to contend that we should have 
starved the cause of the Peninsula, by reserving for better pur- 
poses those forces which were poured into it after the approach 
of the Austrian war was ascertained, even though we should lay 
out of onr estimate all consideration of the real service which a 
Dd 4 ‘ prudent 
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prudent application of those forces in the right place, would 
mevitably have rendered to the Spaniards and Portnguese. The 
charge, then, which results against the English government, 
from the transactions of the winter and spring 1809, is, that 
an army was sent into the Peninsula, during the months of No- 
vember and December, which should have been reserved for 
other purposes ;—and that, in February and March, after the 
utter failure of the former expedition, down to the very com- 
mencement of hostilities on the Danube, !arge reinforcements 
were successively sent into Portugal, which were more imperi- 
ously demanded for the service of other allies. 

But the blame, unhappily, does not rest here.—Even after the 
commencement of hostilities in Germany, and at a moment 
when every thing excited us to some great effort in behalf of the * 
liberties of Euro, ype, we continued preparing the remains of our 
force for British objects,—for an expedition not very useful, had 
it been successful—and, as has since been demonstrated, in its 
nature utterly impracticable. It has been proved, by the official 
papers | produced in the course of the W aicheren inquiry, that 
in March 1809, at least 15,000 men were ready at the disposal 
of Government for any service, independently of the armies in 
Portugal and Sicily. ‘Had it not been for the fatal effects of 
the Spanish campaign, the number would have been 40,000, 
ready to sail from England to any part of the Continent in the 
month of Mar ch, or, if required, ‘ot Februar vy ;—ready, by con- 
sequence, to join the army in Sicily early in ‘April, and, uniting 
with it, to land in Italy, or remain afloat on the coasts of the 
Adriatic, in order to profit by events, and aid our ally, when 
wanted, during the early part of April. But, let it be supposed 
only to arrive there in May ;—the landing of an English army, 
amounting to between 50 and 60,000 men (for we had a dispose- 
able force of nearly 15,000 in Sicily), must have produced the 
most important consequences at that moment. The bare ap- 
pearance of such a force in any part of the Adriatic, wo uld at 
once have stopt the army of the Viccroy Eugene, in its progress 
to join the grand army of the enemy at Vienna ; and if any 
reader has attended to the stress which Buon: aparte laid, in all 
his bulletins and proci iam tions s, upon the arrival of that army, 
and has noted the exultation which its junction produced,—to 
him it will be unnecessary to point out how.vast the importance 
must have been, of any diversion which should have prey rented a 
movement so necessary for retrieving the affairs of France. ‘The 
first arrival of the Italian army took place on the 26th of May ; 
but this was merely the se: utter vr Tight troops of the advanced 
parties, which were hastened on ard, in order to keep up the 

drooping 
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drooping spirits of the thousands whom the Archduke had defeat- 
edat Asperne. The armies themselves were not joined before the 
yniddle of June ; and an English force appearing in the Adriatic. 
during any part of May, must needs have arrested this move- 
ment in its progress, But suppose the junction to have been 
completed ; ; and, keeping in mind the relative situations of the 
two armies after the battle of Asperne, let us only consider the 
effect which an English army of chow e 50,000 men, landing in 
the rear of the Frenc h, must have produced, had it been effected 
at any time between the 22d of May, when they were beaten 
and Siven into the D annbe, and the 4th of July, when they a- 
gain, and afier above six weeks of inability to move, ventured once 
more to attack their most formidable antagonists. The difiicul- 
ties of the voyage to Sicily, and thence to Trieste, may be de- 
tailed to us ;—a similar parade may be made of the mconveni- 
encies, the risks, the hardships—even the dangers—of a march 
through Styria, with our invincible flect in our rear,—the ‘Ty- 
rolese i insurgents everywhere victorious on one flank,—the Hun- 
garian forces swarming to the Austrian standards on the other, 
—the people every where friendly, steady, zealous, enthusiastic 
in our cause and their own,—the enemy in front, opposed al- 
ready to a force which had just overthrown him in the greatest 
battle he ever yet gave. All this terrible show of hazards ap- 
pals us not ;—nor can it weigh with those who see what the ene- 
my executes by his great darings at a vast distance from his do- 
minions, with hostile countries surrounding him, with armies 
under his command almost as various as the troops of the Punic 
captain, with every additional risk, which the worst of causes 
can accumulate upon his head. Nor can we persuade ourselves 
(which God forbid we should ever suffer ourselves to doubt !), 
that England will, in any circumstances, make head against 
France upon the Continent, if we are not suffered to think it 
possible for her to have thrown into the scale of her ally an 
army ready to assist him, by means of the naval superiority, of 
which it is to be hoped that we shail not be forced to hold our 
peace, then, and then only, when the possession of it may be 
of, some real assistance to our cause. If it is ne absurd as some 
persons pretend, to talk of assisting Austria during the eventful 
period in question, by the expedition alluded to, then may we 
at once give up all thoughts of performing a part of any real 
importance on the Continent. Our army is beautiful, but un- 
profitable,—our navy resistless and useless, 

But who are they with whose objections on the score of prac- 
ticability we are thus obliged to contend? From what manner 
pf statesmen is it that we hear the language ef caution, and 

ealculation, 
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calculation, and despondency ? Whence proceed those fears, 
—that extreme prudence,—that unwillingness to believe in the 
practicability of any scheme for which there is not some accu- 
rate precedent on record? Perhaps, from those who recom- 
mend an exclusive attention to the management of our internal 
affairs,—who object to all interference with Continental policy, 
~-who rely upon the sea which separates us from Europe, and 
the ships which sail upon that sea,—-who hold in abhorrence, as 
a national de lusion, all foreign expeditions, and every armament 
that is not in its nature purely defensive ? Or, perchance, this 
language comes from the visionaries who, hating war in the ab- 
stract, are averse to every mode of conducting it which involves 
fighting, and killing, and wounding ;—who, considering battles 
to be a dangerous thing, are for being at war as safely as pos- 
sible ;—who, finding it “impossible to remain at peace, and, hay- 
ing tried every exp edient to avoid hostilities, are willing to sub- 
mit to the hard necessity which the enemy imposes, but at the 
easiest rate portale, —-and only to fight when absolute necessity 
compels it? Or, finally, do those taunts about wild projects, 
and impracticable plans, proceed from the statesmen who re- 
commend a rigid economy in the application of our resources; 
—who, anticipating some danger nearer home, would reserve 
the strength of the country to encounter it ;—who consider every 
expedition as primd facie objectionable, and only to be justified 
by extraordinary opportunities, and the most pregnant proofs of 
expediency ?~—Is it in any of these quarters that the objections 
in question originate ?—for in such quarters they would at least 
have sonic consistency.—No such thing. They proceed from 
the very zealots of the for egin system,—from the general advocates 
of expeditions,-—from the men who have for near twenty years 
been cruising half the world over in quest. of landing-places 
where some army might be disembarked,—who are so enamour- 
ed of those adventures, that they seldom consider whether a de- 
scent is likely to succeed or not,—still less whether its success be 
of any value ;—who are satisfied, provided so many thousand 
men are stowed into so many thousand tons of shipping, and 
wholly, or in part, unshipped anywhere beyond the four seas; 
—and then in part, nor matters it in how small a proportion, 
are reshipped and relanded in this country ;—who, in a word, 
have proved that any expedition is, in their view of the matter, 
far preferable at all times to no expedition ;—and have shown 
that they care not what our troopships are doing, so they be 
only doing something. In short,—-marvellous to tell,—-this ob- 
jection, of difficulty in the execution, and uncertainty and risk 
in the result, is urged by those who preferred, to the plan - 
er 
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der consideration, and at the same time, and in exclusion of it, 
the expeditions into Spain, and up the Scheldt,—the marches to- 
wards the Ebro, or Madrid—one cannot tell which; and the 
attack upon Antwerp,—after full notice given to the enemy, with 
a force unfit to take it had no warning been given,—and at a 
season when the common course of the seasons was sufficient to 
destroy the invader, should no enemy at all appear to resist him. 
Let it not, however, be imagined, that we are defending the 
measures proposed, merely by a comparison with those which the 
wisdom of the Government substituted in their room ; or that we 
are blindly attached to the one line of operations above suggest- 
ed. The reason for preferring that plan, is indeed founded up- 
on the advantage of its bringing our force more immediately 
into contact with that of the enemy, and assisting more directly 
and essentially the main operations of our ally ;—a policy which, 
whether by sea or land, ~ always commanded success in pro- 
portion as it has been resolutely and consistently pursued :— But 
in part also, the project already described has been recommended 
by the inconveniencies to which former errors have subjected all 
our military operations,—the grand crror of scattering our 
forces. Within the prescribed limits of time, that was the on- 
ly mode of proceeding which could secure the cooperation of 
our army so unprofitably (if not worse than unprofitably) pent 
up in Sicily, for the purpose of warring with the people,— 
sharing the odium of the Government, without even securing 
its fidelity, or obtaining its gratitude,—and supporting all its 
disgusting and pernicious abuses. ‘The circumstance of set- 
ting free this misemployed and formidable force, was, of itself, 
a great temptation to adopt the plan of operations in the Adri- 
atic;—and we confess, that other reasons than we have yet 
heard urged, must be presented, before we can admit that wont 
to be in any considerable degree exceptionable. But if it should 
be thought that the advantages just now pointed out are. coun- 
terbalanced by the distance of the scene of action;—and no 
doubt this would, of itself, have been a sufficient objection to 
the plan, had it only been taken into contemplation after the 
first operations of the Austrian war, and especially after the 
first successes of our ally ;--then we are desirous of stating, that 
the north of Germany presented a field in which all the dispose- 
able force of the empire might have been both safely and profit- 
ably employed,—in which the largest armies we could send, 
would not have proved unwieldy either for transport, or suste- 
nance, or movement in the country,—-in which the most mo- 

derate armament might without risk have beeu ventured. 
The proximity of this point of attack, or rather of landing, 
(for in all probability there would not have been found any 
resistance! 
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resistance) ‘afforded the material advantage—an advantage of 
no little importance to a country governed: by such councils 
as then managed our affairs, —that our rulers were not called 
upon to look very far before them, or to trust much to their 
own sagacity, or even to their information,—but might, even 
after events had taken a favourable turn, have thus thrown into 
the balanee, while it for the first time hung poised, the weight 
of English cooperation. 

Suppose that all our armaments to Spain and Portugal 
had been carried through, and that we were left at hoine 
only with the troops which formed the Walcheren expedi- 
tion. Early in April the actual rupture between France and 
Austria was known ;- and, at that time, ijt is proved that we had 
above 15,000 men ready to embark for any service.—But it 
may be said that this foree was insufticient—and that events 
had not yet justified the expectation of Austria making a better 
stand, than before, against the common enemy. Ina few weeks, 
howevsr: came the news of the ‘Tyrolese insurrection, at first 

completely successful--of the risings in various parts of Ger- 

many—of threatenings in Holland—and of Schill’s exploits 

in the North. Nevertheless, it may be urged, the British ca- 
binet were not gifted with either the sagacity which can antici- 
pate a favourable opportunity, and prepare to profit by it—or 
with promptitude and energy at once to seize the moment when 
it arrived.—There is doubtless much truth in the remark ; and 
we will even further admit, that those distinguished characters 
were, about the period in question, entirely occupied with in- 
triguing and caballing against one another, and preparing to 
take the ficld in a short time for the purpose of settling their 
differences ;—a state of things rather inauspicious, it must be 
allowed, Sor the business which they had undertaken, of cone 
quering Buonaparte on the Continent. Yet, they had so fair 
a warning of the approaching campaign in Germany ; the spirit 
of the people all over that country was so speedily detineed —and 
the pause which followed the great victory of Asperne lasted so 
lorg; that, even circumstanced as our rulers were, it is scarce ly 
ossible to comprehend how they should have avoided for once 

xecing in time to effect some real service to the common cause. 
Suppose that nothing was to be risked,--that we were to wait till 
n victory should be gained by Austria,—that we were to stand 
by safe behind our sea, and let that magnanimous power play 
alone the first part of the game on which she had staked her 
existence ;—still, one should think, it would have been easy to 
employ the time of this suspense in preparing such a forcé as 
might take advantage of her good fortune ;—at any rate, it was 
as easy to prepare for a yoyage to the coast between the — 
ang 
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and Weser, as for the navigation of the Scheldt ; and, in point 
of length and difficulty, the one voyage did not greatly surpass 
the other. If then the expedition had been ready to sail, and 
had put to sea as soon as intelligence of the battle of Asperne 
iitrived, can any man pretend to doubt, that the landing of 
40,000 English troops, the best disciplined and appointed that 
ever sailed from our coasts, would have operated upon Ger- 
many, and upon the enemy, in a manner decisive of 2 campaign 
at that moment hanging in perfect suspense? Even if the ex 
pedition had not set sail until the time when it actually departed 
to Walcheren, that is, until the news of the armistice arrived 3 
greatly as the chances of complete success would have been les- 
sened, yet must we admit, that the unsubdued spirit still re 
maining in Germany and the ‘Tyrol,—the anxiety of all ranks 
of the Emperor’s subjects for a rupture of the armistice,—the 
unbroken strength of the Hungarian dominions,—the respect- 
able force still under the Archduke’s command,—and the mas 
nifest unwillingness of Russia to take part in the contest, af- 
forded the strongest temptations to adventure our army in the 
north of Germany, instead of madly burying it in Walcheren, 
or dashing it agajnst the iron wall of Flanders. The safe re- 
treat of the Duke of Brunswick’s corps at that very time, not to 
mention the easy return of the inconsiderable convoy under 
Lord Cathcart in 1805, after the fatal campaign of Austerlitz, 
may suffice to show how little risk such a measure would have 
encountered, of exposing our forces to any sudden or severe 
disaster. ‘There was, indeed, nothing in the north of Ger« 
many to make head against such an army as we then possessed ; 
and its being joined by thousands of German soldiers immedi- 
ately on its arrival, is a matter of certainty rather than proba 
bility,—unless, indeed, the whole order of persons was anni- 
hilated, or had changed their nature, from whom Schill raised 
an army in a few wecks,—surrounded though he was by corps 
of the enemy,—without any ostensible commission or appearance 
of power to protect his followers,—disavowed by the governs 
ment he was attempting to save,—-and labouring under every 
disadvantage from want of resources, name, alliancés—that can 
be conceived to obstruct the beginnings of such an enterprize, 
That these are not merely the speculations of closet politi- 
cians, the theories, for instance, of Mr Windham, who is 
known to have entertained the strongest opinions upon this 
point,—and who, in his inimitable speech upon the Walcheren 
inquiry, gave a general statement of these sentiments,—we are 
ees to show, upon authority which is scarcely liable to the 
inputation of not coming from sufficiently practical sources. 
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During the course of that memorable inquiry—that inquiry 
which has contributed more to fix the character of the Parlia- 
ment, * as well as of the Government, than half a century of 
misrule or indemnity votes ever did before, certain portions of 
correspondence were unwillingly communicated, which, how- 
ever defective and garbled, tended to throw considerable light 
upon the subject of the present discussion. One of these docu- 
ments contains an extract of two paragraphs of a communica- 
tion, transmitted, at the commencement of hostilities, by the 
Austrian government to our own. It speaks generally of the 
cooperation of England, and we insert it entire. ‘There is no 
date ; but we presume it was very early. 

‘ 6. It is to be supposed that the troops in Sicily, as well as 
‘ the fleets in the Mediterranean, are eventually instructed to 
‘ aid the military operations in that quarter. Whatever dis. 
‘ positions to this effect may be made, even yet, cannot but be 
‘ of the greatest utility. 

‘ 7. The first events of the war will be decisive as to what 
« may be done or hoped for in the north of Germany. Per- 
‘ haps England, with some auxiliary force of cavalry and artil- 

* lery, 


pee Son lapel 
* It is always our with, as it is our duty, to exprefs ourfelves with 


the utmoft poffible refpe& touching the proceedings of the Great Coun- 
cil of the Nation. This line of condué we are willing to purfue, in 
{pite of all the clamours excited by thofe who, mittaking the true foun- 
dations of Englith liberty, too eagerly feize every opportunity of bring- 
ing the Parliamentary conftitution of the country into difrepute. We 
purfue it, too, notwithftanding the encouragement fo manifeftly afford- 
ed to fuch clamours by the Parliament itfelf;—not in its votes and 
meafures—for we profefs not to judge of thefe—but in its unequal met- 
ing out of juflice towards fuch as attack its * privileges.’ The infinite im- 
portance of this fubje&t may perhaps excufe a thort digreflion refpecting it. 
The queftion of privilege lately moved in this country, had its origin in 
a foolith handbill, wherein a debating fociety, a {pouting club, propof- 
ed to difcufs the condu& of a member of Parliament, (one of the mol 
honourable and confcientious men living, we verily believe, and one the 
lealt likely to a€t amifs from any mean, fordid, or finifter motive), in mov- 
ing that the gallery fhould be cleared during the Walcheren inquiry. The 
Houfe of Commons having taken this filly handbill into confideration, 
in an unlucky hour was pleafed to refolve, that this propofal of difcuf- 
fing a member’s conduét, implied an invafion of the privileges fecured 
by the Bill of Rights, one fection of which provided, that no man 
fhould, for any opinions delivered in Parliament, Be QuesTiONED IN 
ANY OTHER Court—or place! We purpofely pafs over the very ftrange 
INTERPRETATION of this part of the ftatute, upon which the proceed- 
ings in queftion were founded; becaufewe are perfectly aware, that the . 
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‘ lery, might soon advantageously contribute to the success of 
‘ the operations carrying on in that quarter, which, moreover, 
* depend upon the greater facility of communication. In the 
‘ event of the total absence of the enemy’s troops from those 
‘ parts, a detachment of this description, without running any 
* risk, might be sufficient in the first instance, and might pave 
* the way for the successful issue of the greatest military enter- 
§ prizes. ’ 

From this general statement we may infer, that some direct 
assistance from England was, in Vienna at least, not viewed as 
altogether a chimerical project. But Prince Stahremberg, in a 
note to the Secretary of State, dated 18th May, throws a little 
more light on the subject ; and, though only a few lines of this 
paper are given, enough is disclosed to prove, that more ample 
communications had, at a considerably earlier date, taken place 
between the two courts, upon the north of Germany. ‘ The di- 
* versions (says his Excellency) which the undersigned had the 
* honour to point out to Mr Canning, and that especially which 
‘ respects the north of Germany, would at present be of very 
* great utility to Austria; but it is essential to determine upon 

Sit 
the advocates of Parliamentary privilege (in the humbleft ranks of whom 
we crave leave to claim the loweft place) fay upon this point, the bet- 
ter it is for their caufe ; and becaufle we entertain no doubt whatever, 
that a very hort time will elapfe, before the refolution juft now alluded 
to mutt of neceflity be refcinded. But we would mention, among the 
circumftances in defpite of which we ftill cling to the con‘titutional 
privileges of Parliament, the anaccountable filence of that Body, fo juftly | 
falous of its privileges upon other accafions, in certain cafes where the cha- 
racters of fome of 1ts members have been affailed for their Parliamentary 
condué& in the moft unmeafured way. This is a fubje& of fuch vital 
importance to the conftitution, and fo amply recognifed by the Par- 
liament itfelf as of this defcription, that we mult be pardoned for recur. 
ring to particulars, and alluding even to the names of individuals. When 
Mr Yorke was flightly fpoken of in a handbill, the Commons of Eng- 
land were in a flame,—all other bufinefs was at a ftand,—nothing could 
be liftened to, until ample fatisfaction had been required of thofe who 
had dared to abufe the name of that highly refpectable individual ; and, 
after the perfon who ref{pe@fully, and ‘even contritely, acknowledged 
himfelf the author of the unintentional offence, had lingered fome 
months in prifon upon that account, a motion to liberate him was nega- 
tived by a large majority of the Houfe, and fupported by almott all the 
great lawyers of all parties, including Sir Samuel Romilly, (a name 
ever dear to freedom and public virtue), and the Matter of the Rolls. — 
When other members were attacked, how has the fame Houle of Com. 
mons acted? The following remarks were publithed in a daily paper— 
‘but 
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© it without loss of time, and that its execution should immedi- 
* ately fellow the determination. ’ 

The English government, however, had already determined,— 
not indeed without loss of time, nor did the execution follow im- 
mediately. But the resolution had been taken to attempt a diver- 
sion ofa different kind ;- which, had it been expounded to Prince 
Staliremberg in answer to this communication, would probably 
have drawn from him a repetition of Count Cobentzel’s bon mot to 
the English minister at Vienna, when he unfolded, during the © 
last war, a project of Mr Pitt’s for ‘ rendering to our august and 
* faithful ally the most effectual assistance,—by a prompt and 
* effectual descent upon the island of Walcheren.’ The. Aus- 
trian is said to have answered, * that he should lose not a mo- 
* iment in laying this intelligence before the Emperor his mas- 
* ter; and begged to be informed in what parts the said island 
* was situated.’ Indeed, the same garbled extracts contain 
proofs that such would still have been the reception of the pro- 
ject, which Mr Pitt had thrown aside as useless and impracti- 
cable, and which his’ disciples now revived. 

The next extract is dated August 2d; and-contains ample 

proof 


but inone devoted to the ‘T'reafury—about fix months after Mr Gale Jones’s 


commitment. We give them without a comment ; willing to record the 
fa& merely, as it is of no ordinary importance. After ftating, that the 
Houfe of Commons had agreed to an adjourament (during the King’s 
illnefs), * by a gratifying and triumphant majority of 343 to 58,’ the 
writer adds—* Nor would the minority on this occafion, infignificant as 
¢ it is, have amounted to any thing beyond the contemptible lardleite 
* and Burdettite members, had not the mifchievous Sir Francis artfully 
¢ entrapped feveral members of the oppofition party to divide with him 

upon the queftion fo very indelicately preffed by him upon the feelings 
* of the Houfe.’ The report of the phyficians is then defcribed ; and 
the writer recurs to the divifion in the Commons, where he fays—‘ Sir 
« F, Burdett, after fome reprehensible and insidious insinuations relative 
* to the exercife of the executive power, entrapped Mr Whitbread and 
€ fome others, who, to hide a still greater shame, and wear the femblance 
* of confiftency, found themfelves compelled to vote with the mischievous 
¢ Baronet.’—* We are not (continues this elegant aythor) difpleafed at 
¢ the patriotic expedient to which the worthy Sir Francis’ (thefe words 
in italics) * has thus had recourle, as it ferves to fhow how contemptible are 
« the numbers of thofe whofe nature is debafed by the vile views of fac 
* tion, and whofe unmanly feelings and ungenerous hearts forbid, as it 
‘ were, their fympathy, in a cafe which, to the everlafting honour of 
« the country be it related, fo deeply interefls the belt feelings, and 

fills with keen folicitude the fond bofoms of a people, who, mw duly 

appreciating his virtues, prove themfelves deferving the bait Monarch 


at 
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roof, that, even then, after the dreadful battle of Wagram had 
Jed to the armistice of Znaym, it was not yet impossible for 
England to interpose her powerful assistance, had her vast re- 
sources been directed by men capable of despising popular cla- 
mour, of looking through apparent risks, or even certain cost, 
to the high value of the prize for which they were contending— 
the deliverance of Europe. It appears from this extract, that 
the details had been given to our minister, of the Emperor’s ar- 
rangements for concentrating and recruiting his forces; and 
that no apprehensions were then entertained by the Austrian 
government, of being unable to meet the enemy again when the 
armistice expired. From another despatch we learn, that re- 
presentations had been made against our expedition to the 
Scheldt,—-that the change of its direction had been urged,— 
that ‘ a descent at the mouth of the Weser or Elbe’ had been 
recommended,—and that although after we were fairly buried in 
the Scheldt, the Emperor did not wish us to lose still more time 
by a total change of system—then too late to be attempted ; the 
only benefit he thought it possible to derive from our success 
against Antwerp, was the embarrassments of the French navy 
and 


* that ever adorned a throne.’ We beg fuch of our readers as take any 
intereft in the queftion of Parliamentary privilege, or in obferving the 
condué of the Houfe of Commons, to compare this account of the 
views and motives of fifty-eight of its members, with the handbill of Mr 
Gale Jones, and the letter ot Sir Francis Burdett, for which both were 
committed to fome months imprifonment. 

We have in.vain fearched the Journals of the Houfe of Commons for 
any cenfure of this publication. We have found it commented up- 
on by various periodical writers ; we have feen it in every quarter; we 
have heard it every where the topic of converfation ;—not indeed for its 
intrinfic merits ;—not becaufe it could in anywife affe& the diltinguithed 
perfonages againft whom its venom was levelled,—but from its connexion 
with the character of Parliament ; and in no quarter have we been able to 
learn, that this moft audacious publication excited for a fingle moment the 
attention of the Honourable Affembly againft which it was aimed. We 
are left in amazement ;—we cannot explain thefe things. We refer back 
to the matter of Mr Yorke and Mr Gale Jones ; and the more we reflect, 
the more deeply are we plunged in difficulties and doubts. The ftrang- 
eft mifgivings come over us ;—we are left to the moft awkward and un- 
pleafant fufpicions ;—we remain a prey to the fallies of the moft petu- 
lant enemies of Parliamentary privilege ;—we feel ready to give in, 
fhould we be attacked by the maligners of the Honourable Houfe.— 
And why? We had always conceived that privilege was a creature of 
the conftitution, and not a produétion of any party. We had innocent- 
ly imagined, that if a perfon invaded the rights of Members of Par- 
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and commerce, and the discontent arising from the proximity 
of the operations to the French capital. In the last of these ex- 
tracts, dated September 20th, ‘we find the Austrian cabinet re- 
curring once more to the plan originally proposed, of a diver- 
sion in the north of Germany, now that the Walcheren expedi- 
tion had failed. Nor is a shadow of doubt left on the face of 
these documents, that a landing there was the object to which, 
from the first, all the hopes of Austria were directed. That 
this was the expectation of the natives, especially of the discon- 
tented in Hanover, Hesse and elsewhere, is equally well known. 
Movements had in fact been made by various corps of insur- 
ents, on the appearance of two or three English vessels, and 
fhe landing of a few men near Cuxhaven, upon the supposition, 
which immediately spread over the whole country, and gained 
additions from the sanguine hopes of those who circulated the 
joylul intelligence, that the English army had at last appeared, 

and was landing, to assist in the deliverance of Germany. 
That the idea, then, of assisting Austria by a powerful di- 
version in the north of Germany, during the more advanced 
stage of the contest, or in the Mediterranean and Adriatic, - 
the 


liament, he muft expe the vengeance of that jut and righteous Body, 


whether he might have attacked an adherent of the government, or an 
independent member. In the fimplicity of our hearts, we had thought, 
fludying the couftitution, as we fondly imagined, under its great prac- 
tical expounders, that privilege of Parliament was fomething belonging 
to the Parliament, and not to the Ministry; that it proteéted all per- 
fons who ferved in Parliament, and was not confined to thofe who de- 
voted themfelves to the Treafury. We had vainly fancied, mifled by 
the debates of 18:0, on Mr Gale Jones and Sir Francis Burdett’s com- 
mitment,—mifled, too, by the fubfequent arguments in the Court of 
King’s Bench, that privilege of Parliament was fomething recognized 
by the law,—capable of being defined and definitely underftood,—re- 
fembling a right at leaft in this, that it was poffefled by claffes, and not 
by individuals,—that it belonged to all thofe for whom its advocates 
claimed it on their own principles, and was not confined to fuch as the 
minifter of the hour might capricioufly fele& for its holders. Labour- 
ing under thefe unhappy delufions, it is not wonderful that we fhould 
have felt unable to believe our fenfes, when we found fuch things toler- 
ated or encouraged in December, as infinitely furpaffed all that had been 
even imputed to the sufferers of February.—And, while yet we are 
writing, new wonders crowd upon us. A government publication is 
prefented to our notice, from which it might not be very fafe, for us, to 
make many extraéts ; in which the moft virulent perfonal abufe is level- 
led at the moft refpe€table members of the Legiflature ; and the parlia- 
mentary conduét of each individual hoftile to the miniftry of the day, ° 

plainly 
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the commencement of it, was not a speculation confined to a 
few political visionaries or partymen in this country, is suffici- 
ently proved by even the scanty specimens of the correspond- 
ence between the two courts, which the British ministers have 
suffered to be produced. What the remainder of that corre- 
spondence may consist of,—whether it is likely that it would, if 
exhibited, prove the plan in question to be chimerical,—whe- 
ther it is probable that the part suppressed contains reasons for 
withholding effectual assistance from our ally, and justifies the 
government in abstaining from those measures which its adversa- 
ries were perpetually gene Aare questions which may 
be safely left to the decision of such as have remarked the dis- 
interested conduct adopted by those men, whensoever their 
public duties clashed with the plans of their parliamentary cam- 
paigns. We are unwilling to press the discussion further in 
this direction, except to notice a very remarkable circumstance, 
which well informed persons did not hesitate to assert immedi- 
ately after the unhappy issue of the campaign. It was said, that 
a great delay had been occasioned in coming to an arrangement 
with the court of Vienna, by the incredible orders under which 

our 


even the ufual ceremonies of concealing the name, or involving it in ge. 
neral reflections. We take the following paflages, almoft at random, 
from a work entitled the ‘ Edinburgh Annual Register,’ publithed 
wince the Houfe of Commons furnifhed the fignal inftance laft mention- 
ed, of the impunity with which a part at leaft of its proceedings and 
members may be attacked——* Mr Whitbread rofe, as usual, to play the 
* part of advocate for Buonaparte, and to revile the allies of England.’ 
After tating the fub{tance of his fpeech, the Historian of Europe pro- 
ceeds to fpeak of the * prepofterous prejudice and folly of fuch opi- 
* nions drawing forth a reproof from Mr Ponfanby.’ And he then 
adds—* This megited reproof did not fit eafy upon Mr Whitbread ; 
* and when Mr Canning expreffed an entite concurrence with the fen. 
‘ timents which Mr Ponfonby had delivered, he (Mr W.) gave way 
* toone of thofe rude and virulent sallies in which his tructlent dis. 
* position occafionally finds vent in Parliament.’ An allufion is made 
to the pamphlet publifhed by Mr Whitbread refpe€ting Spain ; and this 
upright and independent ftatefman, than whom one more open and 
honeft in all his dealings does not exift, is accufed, not of inconfiftency 
merely, or change of opinion, but of profefling fentiments in which 
he was not fincere. This ftrange rant then concludes as follows—‘ In 
‘ this awkward and embarrafled manner, advancing vile opinions, and 
* then qualifying them ; and then again implying what he had before 
* advanced, did Mr Whitbread ftruggle through the crude consisténce 
* of his difcourfe ; common sense and notorious facts {eeming to occa- 
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our minister acted ; requiring him, before any stipulation should 
be entered into, to obtain reparation and atonement for the act 
of 1807, (so well known to have been compulsory on the part of 
Austria), of shutting the ports in the Adriatic against our ships. 
It must be allowed, that the language held by the King’s ministers 
in Parliament on the 12th of May, when the subject of the war 
was first publicly broached, tended greatly to favour this report ; 
for, instead of expressing kindness towards Austria, and an- 
xiety, or, as might well have been expected, eagerness, to re- 
new the relations of amity and cooperation with her, we find 
them preserving a distant and cold reserve— admitting that their 
communications had been of a nature to repress, rather than 
encourage her exertions,—and speaking with a kind of triumph, 
(in such circumstances little less than ludicrous, because it was 
in truth a triumph over our own interests) of reparation or a- 
tonement already received for the measure now referred to. 

It is in connexion with this point, of the delay occasioned by 
our mismanagement in beginning the cooperation, that we 
touch, and only to leave it most willingly, upon another topic 
of blame, afforded by the appointment of the unfortunate and 

highly 

* fion as little fcruples to him as the breach of a treaty, the deftruétion 
* of a friendly ftate; a private murder, or a public mafflacre, to the 
* Corsican, who was the great object of his admiration.’ (History of 
Europe, p. 303-305.)—The fame tone is ufed almoft every time that 
Mr Whitbread’s name occurs; and a plain ftatement of his friendly 
difpofition to the enemies of his country is upon all occafions intro- 
duced,—as if his enmity to certain peculators were not at the bottom of 
the whole of this trafh. Other fenators are treated in much the fame 
way ; but we extraét the above fpecimen, from a recolleétion of what 
is reported to have paffed in the Houfe of Commons itself when a mi- 
nifterial member incurred the difpleafure of that Affembly for a far lefs 
virulent attack on Mr Whitbread upon the fame grounds. In another 
place (p. 280.), a confiderable body of the Houfe’ is treated in the 
very {pirit of the newfpaper above quoted, and molt probably indeed 
by the fame hand. Speaking of Lord Folkeftone’s motion to amend 
the title of Mr Curwen’s bill, the European Historian fays—‘ This he 
« put to the vote; and eight and twenty members were indecorous e- 
* nough to vote with him.’ Now, before concluding this long note, 
we muft proteft againft any idea of our regretting that the Parliament 
does not vifit fuch infringements of its privileges with feverity. We 
would be underftood only to exprefs our amazement at the forbearance 
with which certain kinds of contempts are treated, and our earneft with 
that the fame liberty of difcuffing its proceedings may henceforward be 
dealt out to all, Mr Gale Jones and his bill-fticker were innocent, 
compared with this stortan, whether we confider his lucubrations a 
the 
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highly meritorious person, who, at that important crisis, was 
sent to supersede Mr Stuart, and represent the British govern- 
ment at Vienna. As Mr Stuart’s standing in the diplomatic 
service was much greater, as he had for some years resided at 
Vienna in a high public station, and, we need not add, both 
endeared himself to the individuals of that court by his personal 
qualities, and made himself respected among all its parties, by, his 
acknowledged talents for affairs ;—as he most luckily was upon 
the spot, in a public capacity, at the moment—it was considered 
that his removal could be imputed to nothing but some small 
intrigues of office,--or some little personal dissatisfaction with 
the mode of his appointment, especially as the gentleman who 
was sent to supersede him, with every merit of his own, had 
only been known at Vienna in the subordinate situation of pri- 
vate secretary, and had filled that useful, but unobtrusive place, 
at the time when Mr Stuart was secretary of legation and 
chargé d’affaires. That such things should influence the for- 
tunes of nations, is a somewhat melancholy consideration ; but, 
whatever might be felt on this score in the case alluded to, was 
fated to be soon after forgotten, in the unexampled exhibition 
which speedily followed,—and held up, to an astonished world, 
the war minister and the foreign minister of this great nation 
distracting its councils by their personal differences, at a mo- 
ment when the destinies of Europe were so visibly suspended on 
their issue ;—the other members of the cabinet taking each his 
part in the dispute, and assisting one of the combatants in his 
stratagems against the other,—the whole military resourees of the 
country placed for months, more important than whole ages us- 
ed to be, in the hands of one whom all his colleagues consider- 
ed incapable to guide them,—and the entite conduct of a most 
momentous war, at its most dreadful crisis, regulated with a 
view to the progress of those disgraceful cabinet intrigues, One 
other sight was,soon after seen, which completed the grand 
wonder, ‘The Parliament met, and debated, and inquired— 
and did not impeach ;—nay, it tendered its approbation—to 

these our rulers. 
For why should we require any further documents to explain 
the preference of the Scheldt to the Weser—the attack upon a 
Ee 3 fleet 


the daily paper or in the annual volume, The Houfe well confulted its 
own dignity, it may be faid, in taking no notice of his effufions ; but, 
then, the fame courfe would have beft befitted that dignity in the 
former cafe alfo.—If any apology is required for this digreffion, it may, 
perhaps, be found in the circumftance, that the queftion of privilege 

ormed a very fatal epifode in the parliamentary difcuffion of the fub. 
jes from which we have digreffed, 
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fleet in a remote harbour, connected with no larger measures, 
and incapable of producing any one earth! gaol except the 
capture or destruction of that fleet—to the liberation of the north 
of Germany—the overthrow of every thing like a French 
force in that quarter—and the effectual support of Austria in 
the mighty struggle for her existence? What occasion is 
there for more papers to show how it came to pass, that, with 
an armament like ours, the most important were postponed to 
the most insignificant objects? To what purpose suspend our 
judgment on these points, in order to see the official correspond- 
ence ; detailing, on the one hand, the real beyefits anticipated 
by Austria from the effective cooperation of a British army with 
the German insurrection, and the vast armies on the Danube; 
—and parading, on the other hand, the pretences—the false 
pretences—on which that assistance was refused? Have we 
not, under the hands of the ministers themselves, ample expla- 
nations of this afflicting matter? Do we not now know, from 
their own confessions, signed by themselves, that the war mini- 
ster was considered by them as unfit to conduct so great an oper- 
ation as the Spanish campaign? Could they then have added 
to that burthen the still greater load of a war in Germany ?—It 
was necessary to do something; and, for a certain time, it was 
agreed by those candid and ingenuous colleagues, to preserve 
appearances with their unfortunate brother, and to bear with 
his incapacity yet a while. Therefore, they suffered him to 
continue, what they deemed his mismanagement of the war in 
Spain—but gave him no fresh troops to misguide there; and 
they thought he might be trusted with a short and safe ex- 

‘pedition after ships and dockyards, as things of that kind had 
generally succeeded, and were at any rate soon over !— When 
‘Oxenstiern sent his son to a conference of ministers, and told 
him he might go and see how little wisdom it took to govern the 
world, he spoke of the folly and weakness of man at its natural 
average. Frad he-seen it, as we have, heightened by com- 
plication with a cold-blooded contempt of 7 public feeling 
and even of the common decencies of political life—it may be 
doubted whether he would have suffered the youth to contami- 
nate himself by holding communion with a class of men, to be- 
long to which would, in those simple times, have been held 
personally disgraceful. 

_ Tor the same reason that it was deemed safe to trust the war 
minister with an expedition to the Scheldt, it, appeared quite 
proper to let him, gttack a few small islands in the Bay of Na- 
oles, —and. strut a little among the islands on the coast of Greece. 
Those spots were too far remoyed from the scene of the wat, 

to 
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to render it possible that our Sicilian army should come in con- 
tact with the enemy ; and an act of possession, however useless, 
always makes some figure in the Gazette, even if followed, as 
was the case at Ischia and Procida, by a speedy abandonment. 
In the mean time, the Tyrolese were left to their fate—the Ger- 
man insurrection, unsupported, gradually subsided—the Aus- 
trian armies durst not, single-handed, renew the conflict,— and 
France dictated another peace, far more disgraceful to Austria 
than any of the other treaties, because it was coupled with an 
alliance, which, for some time at least, must suspend all con- 
nexion with England, and al! hostility to her enemies. 

Is it demanded, in conclusion, wherefore we speak in so con- 
fident a tone of the results of an experiment which was not tried, 
and to which, indeed, nothing equal in magnitude has ever been 
attempted? We make answer, first, that the Walcheren expedi- 
tion cost us twenty thousand men, and utterly failed ; and that 
the most unhappy event of a landing on the Continent, could 
not possibly have been more disastrous. But, next, we say, 
that our confident tone is derived, both from the facts shengity 
detailed respecting our ally, and the state of the people in Ger- 
many, of which we have already spoken at sufficient length. 
But, above all, from a firm, and, as we sincerely believe, a 
well-grounded trust, in the courage and discipline of fifty thou- 
sand English soldiers,--a force which, wheresoever it may be 
led against an enemy, we confidently believe to be invincible, 
except by an extreme disproportion of numbers,—or by those 
powers of pestilence and climate, with which no human prowess 
can contend. 


Arr. VIII. An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, being the 
Substance of Observations made during a Mission to that Coun- 
try, in the Year 17938. By Colonel Kirkpatrick. Illustrated 
with a Map, and other Beppevings 4to. pp. 386, Lon- 
‘don, 1811. 


N° Englishman had hitherto passed beyond the range of 
mountains which separates the valley of Nepaul from the 
north-eastern parts of Bengal; when, towards the close of the 
year 1792, an opportunity was unexpectedly presented to the 
British Government in India, of removing the veil which had 
so long separated the two countries. The Court of Pekin, re- 
senting certain encroachments which had been made by the 
Government of Nepaul upon the rights of the Lama of Thibet, 
Ee ech la whom 
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whom the Emperor of China had for some time taken un. 
der his protection,--or, in other words, subjected to his yoke, 
—came to thie resolution of punishing the aggressor; and for 
this purpose detached an army, whic h nassed the mountains of 
Thibet, penetrated nearly to Rhitméndi, the ec: wital of Nepaul ; 
and, in the minority of the Rajah, alarm ed the Regency into 
an application to the British Government for their interference. 
That Government now beheld, for the first time, the singular 
spectacle of a numerous ( hincsé force occupying a position 
which, from the heights of Dhyboon, commanded a distant 
srospect of the valley of the Ganges, and of the richest of the 
Fact Indie Company’s possessions, The necessity of conciliat- 
ing the Chinese ‘Government, and of watching over our inte- 
rests on the other side of Asia, prevented our military interfer- 
ence ; but Colonel Kirkpatrick was sent as a mediator, to see if 
it were possible, by any diplomatic arrangements, to put an 
end to the iffererties which subsisted between the two nations. 
The ambassador, however, arrived too late; the Regency of 
Nepaul was intimidated by the danger ; anid conditions were 
entered into with the Chinese, extremely unfavourable to the 
independence of the country. The 1 esidence of Colonel. Kirk- 
patrick extended only to a few weeks ; and during a consider- 
able part of that little time, ‘he was confined with a fever. He 
has therefore little to tell; but, where our former information 
was so scanty, * that little is worth haying. 
No information respecting foreign countries, whether abundant 
or deficient, ca’ be communicated without prints and large mar- 
gins ; but this is the affair of the bookseller. If others provide 
knowledge, it is his business to consider how it sells best. Of 
the book i tself we shall proceed to give a short summary. 
Nepaul is one of those elevated and happy valleys that, like 
Cachemire, are enclosed in the great range of secondary moun- 
tains which branch out towards the south and the west, from the 
gicantic ridge of Himalaya and the lofty regions of Tartary. 
ni the’ eastern side, the possessions of the "Ghoorkhali, or present 
reigning 


* ‘here isa pretty full account of Nepaul in the second volume 
of the Asiatic Researches, communicated by Sir John Shore from the 
observations of a Romish missionary who resided for several years in 
the country, which Colonel Kirkpatrick does not seem to have con- 
sulted. In the year 1801, too, Dr Buchanan made an expedition 
into that country, of which it is understood that he drew up a very 
full account. ’ But this important narrative, with all the information 
it may contain, the Honourable East-India Company have ever 
since, in the true spirit of monopoly, kept carefully to themselves. 
The Doctor’s manuscript they regard as their property ; and do not 
think fit to admit the public to the knowledge of it. 
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reigning family, are bounded by Bochtan, or the country of the 
Deb Rajah ; to the south-east, they touch upon our districts of 
Rungamutty and Coochbehar ; on the north-east they are divided 
from Thibet, by the alpine ridge in which the passes of Phul- 
lak and Kooti are situated. To the southward, the Nepaul ter- 
ritories are bounded by the Purgunnahs of Durbungah, Tirhoot, 
and Ghemparum. To the south-west is Bulrampore of Goruck- 
pore; adjoining to which is the tributary principality of Boot- 
wal. 'To the westward, the Nepaul borders touch on various 
parts of Oude ; and to the north-west are divided from various 
districts of Eohilcund by the 4lmorah hills. To the north-west 
they are bounded by the dominions of the Rajahs of Serinugur 
and Siremor, and by parts’ of Zhibet ; all of them situated be- 
yond the snowy ridge of Himma-leh. It will be seen, by run- 
ning the eye over Major Rennel’s map, that while the Nepaul 
territories include between their eastern and western limits no 
less a space than 12 geographical degrees, they extend only 
two degrees from north to south, and for the most part exhibit 
a slip of even less than a degree in breadth. 

Khdtméndi, the capital of Nepaul, stands on the eastern 
bank of the Bishmutty, along which it runs for a mile. | Its 
breadth is inconsiderable, nowhere exceeding half a mile. The 
most striking objects which it presents to the eye, are its wooden 
temples. ‘These buildings are not confined to the body of the 
town, but are scattered over its environs, and particularly along 
the sides of a quadrangular tank or reservoir. Of the number 
of these structures, the Colonel gives us a very magnificent, 
though vague idea, by saying, that ‘ there are nearly as many 
* temples as houses, and as many idols as inhabitants. ’"—The 
idols however cannot be very few, if it be true, as he after- 
wards assures us, that the total number of the Nepaulese deities 
is reckoned by the well informed to be ‘ two thousand seven 
* hundred and thirty-three.’ Besides these, Khatmandi con- 
tains several other temples on a large scale, and constructed 
of brick, with two or three sloping roofs, diminishing as 
they ascend, and terminating in pinnacles, which, as well as 
some of the superior roofs, are splendidly gilt, and produce 
a very picturesque and agreeable effect. The houses are of 
brick, and tile, with pitched roofs towards the street. ‘They are 
frequently surrounded by wooden balconies, of open carved 
work, and of a singular fashion; the front-piece, instead of 
rising perpendicularly, projecting in a sloping direction towards 
the eaves of the roof. They are of two, three, or four stories, 
and generally of a mean appearance. The streets are narrow 
and filthy. Khatmandii, with its dependant towns and villages, 
may contain about 22,000 houses; but the town itself, if ten 


people 
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people be allowed to an house (which Colonel Kirkpatrick thinks 
rather a low computation), he does not believe contains more 
than 50,000 persons, ‘The next most considerable towns, are 
Patn, and Bhatgong, and Khirtipoor ; the reduction of which 
last place cost the Ghoorkhali so much trouble, that, in resent- 
ment of the resistance made by the inhabitants, he cut off all 
the men’s noses. This horrid act of barbarity took place dur- 
ing the residence of the Romish missionary already alluded to ; 
and Colonel Kirkpatrick, at the distance of 23 years, was 
painfully reminded of it, by observing, that a great propor- 
tion of the people appointed to transport their baggage across 
the hills were deprived of their noses. ‘To perpetuate the me- 
mory of this glorious exploit, the clement sovereign ordered 
the name of the place to be changed to Naskatapoor ; which 
signifies, it seems, ‘ the town of men without noses,’ 

The most northerly part of Nepaw scarcely lyes in an higher 
parallel of latitude than 27 degrees and a half: Yet, this val- 
ley enjoys (in certain respects) the climate of some of the south- 
ern parts of Europe. The tops of the surrounding mountains 
are sprinkled with snow for several days together during win- 
ter; and it sometimes falls in the valley below; An hoar frost 
commonly covers the ground in that season; but though the 
cold is occasionally, for three or four months, severe enough to 
freeze the pools and tanks of standing water, yet the rivers are 
never frozen. Nepaul seems to be indebted for its. favourable 
climate entirely to its great elevation; for, though lying in 
the vicinity of a region buried in eternal snow, its tempera- 
ture is little affected by that circumstance; since, besides 
the shelter it derives from the interjacent mountains, it is af 
firmed, that a north, or himmaleh wind, never blows in this 
valley, except now and then in transient gusts. The height of 
Nepaul above the level of the sea, as indicated by the barome- 
ter, cannot be less than 4000 feet ; and yet the thermometer, 
during the stay of Colonel Kirkpatrick, was once at 87 degrees. 
A little after sunrise, it commonly stood between 50 and 54; 
never lower than 47: and at nine in the evening, fluctuated 
from 62 to 66. ‘The mean temperature from the 17th to the 
25th inclusive, was 67 degrees. The seasons of Nepaul are 
pretty nearly the same with those of Upper Hindostan. The 
rain commences a little earlier, and sets in from the south-east 
quarter: it is usually very copious, and ends towards the mid- 
dle of October. Their rivers are at this season very subject to 
overflow their banks, 

In describing the climate of Nepaul, we must not confine 
ourselves to the valley ; a few hours’ journey enables its inhabit- 
ants to pass out of it at pleasure, by ascending the sides of the 

mountains, 
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mountains, through a considerable variety of temperature ; and 
in three or four days, they may exchange (by moving from 
Noakote to Khenoo) the heat of Bengal for the cold of Russia. 
It is not improbable that a short residence in Nepaul would, in 
all disorders proceeding from relaxation, prove quite as effectual 
as a voyage to Kurope; and the patient would enjoy the in- 
estimable advantage of proceeding from one climate to another, 
till he had found that which was best suited to his case. There 
dre few cases, perhaps, that would make it necessary for an 
invalid to seek an higher climate in winter than that of the 
valley of Chitlonz, or in summer a more elastic air than that 
which he would breathe on the summit of Chandraghiri—a sum- 
mit whose spontaneous productions are the, raspberry, the mul- 
berry, the walnut and the peach; and where it is probable 
the fruits and. esculent vegetables of England might easily be 
cultivated. The salubrity of the more elevated summits Is a- 
bundantly proved by the looks of the inhabitants... ‘he fever 
called the owl, is confined to the lowest vallies: but this is not 
the case with regard to the guttural tumours known in Hin- 
dostan by the name of ghaigha, and in Nene by that of 
ganoo, and which appears to be the same with the goctre of the 
Alps. ‘These goitres, in Nepaul, are believed by many of the 
inhabitants to be an effect of imagination in their pregnant 
women, who are constantly exposed to the disgusting sight of 
the protuberant pouches of monkies, with which the sacred 
grove of Gorja-sirre swarms, and which it would be an act of 
the greatest impiety to dislodge. 

It was formerly a very prevalent idea among the people of 
Hindostan, that Nepaul contained gold mines. It is now pret- 
ty clear, however, that (except the small quantity sifted out of 
the sands of certain rivulets which pass through, without ris- 
ing in the, Nepaul territories) the latter produce not a grain of 
gold. But, though Nepaul has no gold mines, it produces al- 
most every other metal. ‘The iron of Nepaul is admirable. In 
copper, they have been undersold 4 the Europeans ; so that 
metal fourtd, and smelted in England, and transported across 
half the habjtable globe, is sold at a rupee per seer ; while the 
Nepaul copper, found contiguous to the very market, cannot 

afforded at a less price than a rupee and a half per seer. 
The houses in Nepaul are universally built of brick ; because 
the use of stone (though every where to be, procured within an 
easy distance) would be intolerably expensive in a country not 
admitting either of wheel carriages or of conveyance by water. 
Hence, notwithstanding the great plenty and variety of stones, 
ada ted to the purposes of building, which are to be met with 
jn this country, among which are some kinds both of marble 

and 
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and jasper, the sight of a stone edifice or structure of any 
kind, is more uncommon in Nepaul than in Bengal. There 
is said to be a very considerable mass of rock crystal near 
Ghoorkha ; and limestone, as well as slate, seems to abound 
every where. There are, however, no lime-kilns in this coun- 
try ; the cement commonly employed being mud, which the 
natives pretend answers, in their moist climate, better than lime 
mortar. 

The cattle of Nepaul, generally sp aking, do not seem much 
superior to those commonly met with in Bengal and the Upper 
provinces. ‘The woe? is excellent ; not so the cabbages or 
peas, the only vegetables which the ainbs issadors met with, and 
both of which they represent to be of the very worst kind. A- 
mong the productions of this luxuriant soil, are to be reckoned 
the tooral; a species of yam, and the kuraila, a kind of wild 
asparagus. ‘These form a considerable part of the subsistence 
of the poorer sort of inhabitants. 

The inhabitants consist princips ally of the two superior classes 
of Hindoos, and of a race called the Newars, who are probably 
of Tartar or Chinese origin. The former of these (who compose 
the army of the state, and engross all situations of trust, whether 
civil or military) are found disper sed promiscuously throughout 
the country. The Newars are confined almost entirely to the val- 
ley of Nepaul proper. ‘The Dhenwars and Mhanjces are the hus- 
bandmen and fishers of the western district ; and the Bhootias oc- 
cupy ( (generally speaking) such parts of the Kucha as are included 
in the ‘Nepaul territories. ‘The Bhanras are a sort of separatists 
from the Bhootias: they are supposed to amount to about 
5000. They shave their heads, like the Bhootias ; observe many 
of the religious rites, as well as civil customs, of these idola- 
ters,—in a r dialect of whose language they are said to preserve 
their sacred writings. ‘To the astward, some districts of Ne- 
paul are inhabited by tribes, of which little more is known 
than the name. ‘The Newars are divided into several castes, or 
orders, most of which seem to have derived their origin, like 
those among the more ancient Hindoos, from a primitive clas- 
sification, according to trades and occupations. The total po- 
pulation is estimated at about half a million. 

As Nepaul has been ruled for many centuries past by Raje- 
poot princes; and as the various classes of Hindoos appear at 
all periods to have con:pused a great part of its population, we 
are naturally prepared to find a general resemblance in man- 
ners and customs between this part of its inhabitants and the 
kindred sects established in the adjacent countries. The dis- 
tinctions, however, which separate them, whether in point 
of manners, customs, or dress, are so faint as to be scarcely 

discernible ; 
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discernible ; and are infinitely slighter than might have been 
expected, when it is considered that Nepaul is the only Hin- 
doo country that has never been disturbed by any Mussul- 
man power. Between the Newars, indeed, and the Hindoo in- 
habitants of Nepaul, there subsist very essential differences ; all 
of them abundantly proving that they are an insulated race of 
men, whose origin is not to be traced to any of the nations im- 
mediately surrounding them, ‘They are a peaceable, industri- 
ous, and even ingenious people ; much attached to the super- 
stition they profess, and tolerably well reconciled to the chains 
ef their Ghoorkali conquerors, although these have not conde- 
scended to conciliate them by the means which their former 
conquerors adopted; who, among other compliances with the 
usages of the Newars, made no scruple of feeding on the flesh 
of buffaloes. ‘The courage of this race is spoken of very slight- 
ingly by the Purbutiies, or Hindoo mountaineers ; and they are 
very rarely employed in the armies of the empire. Their occu- 
pations are agriculture, arts and manufactures. Their modes 
of husbandry prove them to be capable of great labour ; the 
burdens which they carry, show that they possess great corpo- 
ral strength ; while many of their mechanical operations evince 
that they are well skilled in the useful arts. ‘They are, in ge- 
neral, of middle size, with broad shoulders and chests ; very 
stout limbs ; round, and rather flat, faces; small eyes; low, 
and somewhat spreading, noses ; and open and cheerful coun- 
tenances. Many of the women at Bhatgong have a florid tint 
upon their checks: For the most part, however, their com- 

aidan. like that of the men, is between a sallow and a cop- 

per colour. It is remarkable enough that the Newar women 

(like those among the Nairs) may have as many husbands as 

they please, being at liberty to divorce them continually on the 

slightest pretences. ‘The popular religion of Nepaul differs in 

nothing from the Hinduism established in Bengal, except in so 

far as the secluded nature of the country may have tended to 

preserve it in a state of greater purity. 

The government of Nepaul, like that of all Asiatic govern- 
ments, is despotic. ‘The Choutra is the prime minister of the Ra- 
jah, to whom he is invariably akin. He transacts the business of 
the country ; and, like other prime ministers nearer home, with- 
out forgetting himself ; for besides his jaghires, he has eight annas 
on every kaith or rice plantation throughout the country. These 
kaiths ave again fleeced by the four Kdjees, or lords of the treasury, 
at the rate of one rupee per kaith. Next come the Sirdars, or 
military commanders ; and they take two annas per kaith. ‘Two 
more are paid to the Khurdars, or secretaries.. The Kupperdar 
has the care of the Rajah’s jewels and wardrobe. To these, as 
the 


oo 
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the principal officers of the Nepaul government, are to be added, 
the Tichsdli, or superintendant of the mint ; the Dhurma-Udhi- 
bihar, or chief sls, gl officer who reminds us of our own 
Lord. Chancellor,—for his dhurma-dhun, or fees, are said to be 
very great. The law in Nepaul, or the administration of it, is 
so indifferent, that Behadur Shah is said at one time to have 
entertained the project of applying to our Government for a 
code of laws, with a view to the better regulation of the country. 

The trade of Nepaul is by no means so extensive as it might 
soon become under proper regulations. Some of the restraints 
by which it was shackled have been removed, by the treaty con- 
cluded with the Company in 1792; but it still languishes under 
several very impolitic restrictions ; originating partly in the jea- 
lousy, partly in the ignorance of the Nepaul Government ; but 
attributable also in a great degree to the monopolies which cer- 
tain Uluts, or mercantile Gossairs, have long been in possession 
of, and which they labour to preserve by every corrupt and in- 
sidious mean in their power. In short, the injury done to the 
commerce of Nepaul, by these mercantile gossairs, and their mo- 
nopoly, is precisely the same as that which is done to the com- 
merce of our settlements in the East, by the mercantile gossairs 
of our own country to whom we have granted a monopoly. If 
it were not for this species of obstacle, there is reason to believe 
that an extensive trade might be carried on between Thibet and 
the Company’s dominions, by way of Nepaul, highly beneficial 
both to the Government of the latter, and the commercial inte- 
rests of England. The exports of Nepaul are, elephants, ele- 
phants’ teeth, rice, timber, hides, ginger, terra japonica, tur- 
meric, wax, honey, resin, fruit, pepper, spices, ghee, lamp oil 
and cotton. The duties on the Company’s trade to Bengal, are 
regulated by the treaty before-mentioned. The duties on arti- 
cles passing between ‘Thibet and Nepaul are enormous. ‘The 
Company import into Nepaul, woollen goods, chintzes, shawls, 
raw silk, gold and silver lace, carpets, cutlery, cloves, sandal 
wood, allum, quicksilver, dyeing woods, tin, zinck, lead, soap, 
tobacco, coral, &e. &c. &c. 

The Newars, who are almost the only artisans, appear to be 
acquainted with most of the “handicraft occupations of their 
Behar neighbours. Of cloths, however, they fabricate only 4 
coarse kind. They work very well in iron, copper and brass, 
and are particularly ingenious in carpentry ; though it is remark-' 
able they never use a saw, but divide their wood, of whatever 
size, by the chisel and mallet. They export to the southward 
some of their brazen utensils; and their cutlery is by no means 
contemptible. They gild extremely well,—can cast bells of « 
large size,——make paper, — distil spirits, and prepare oe 
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liquors. The silver brought into Nepaul by way of Thibet, 
must be brought to the mint, as no silver is allowed to pass into 
Hindostan. | qn exchange for his silver, the merchant receives 
rupees, and loses from 10 to 12 per cent. by the transaction ; 
4 per cent. on account of coinage, and 8 per cent. from alloy, 
Gold has usually been a monopoly in the hands of Government, 
who oblige the traders to sel] at the mint at a very reduced rate. 
The Government is supposed to be rich. Of the strength of 
their army, Colonel Kirkpatrick knows’ very little ; though he 
considers their artillery to be contemptible. The irregular 
troops are armed with matchlocks, bows and arrows. The re- 
gulars are clothed somewhat in the slovenly manncr of the Pur- 
zunnah Sepoys formerly in the Company’s service; with this 
ten that the soldiers have no uniform dress,—some ap- 
pearing in blue, some in green coats. They are all armed with 
muskets, and some with muskets fit for service. The regular 
force consists at present of from 50 to 60 companies, each con- 
taining 140 firelocks. ‘These Nepaul regulars neither march nor 
carry their arms in a style any thing superior to that of the rab- 
ble ordinarily dignified with the title of Sepoys, in the service of 
the Hindostan powers ; nor does their discipline appear to be 
more strict ; as any soldier, upon any disgust lis may experience, 
conceives himself at full liberty to quit his corps. 
‘ They are, however,’ says Colonel Kirkpatrick, ‘ brave, and 
capable of sustaining great hardships, as was abundantly manifested 
in the return of the Nepaul army from Diggercheh, or Teshoo 
Loomboo, in the year 1790, when, incumbered with the spoils of 
that city, they were induced by various considerations, though the 
winter was considerably advanced, to take the Khartah and Huttea 
route, instead of the ordinary one by Koote, at the latter of which 
passes, the commanders, it seems, were aware they should find it 
impracticable to elude the examination of the officers stationed there, 
in order to take an account of the booty they had acquired. The 
perils to which they were exposed on this occasion, were of a kind 
which it would be little imagined in Europe an Eastern army was 
either capable of supporting, or liable to encounter on the very bor- 
ders, as it were, of Bengal. In short, it is an unquestionable fact, 
that in crossing that ridge of mountains which stretches in a south- 
east direction from the vicinity of Koote to the country of the Lim- 
booas and of the Dewa Durmah, it was with the utmost difficulty 
and danger that they penetrated through the snow, with which their 
track was covered to a depth that proved fatal, in several instances, 
in the slightest false step. They were in this dreadful situation for 
five or six days, during which they were obliged to pass the night 
on the bare snow, after hardening it for that purpose as well as they 
could, though their labour was sometimes scarcely over, when a 
fresh fall would'nearly bury them. The*loss of the army in this re- 
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treat, which was conducted by Damoodur Paurdi and Bem Shah, is 
said to have amounted to upwards of 2000 men, great numbers of 
whom appear to have been frozen to death. The remedy, so com- 
mon and so effectual in the northern parts of Europe and America, 
in frost-bitten cases, was unfortunately unknown to these people, 
who, on our mentioning it to them, lamented bitterly that they had 
not been acquainted with it at this period, when many of their com- 
panions were daily obliged to be abandoned in this wretched condi- 
tion, while others deemed themselves happy to escape with the loss 
of their fingers and toes.’ p. 215-216. 

The Pundits of Nepaul are not inferior to their brethren in 
such branches of science as are cultivated in Hindostan. As- 
tronomy, and its evil concomitant, judicial astrology, appear to 
be their fervent studies. There is, perhaps, no place in India, 
where a search after antient and valuable Sanscrit manuscripts, 
in every department of learning, would be more successful than 
in the valley of Nepaul, and particularly at Bhatgong, the Be- 
nares of the Ghoorkali territory. Colonel Kirkpatrick quotes 
an instance of a single private library, amounting (according to 
his information) to 15,000 volumes. The Sanscrit is eaaiedens 
ably cultivated by the Nepaul Pundits: there are, besides, eight 
vernacular languages spoke in the dominions of that kingdom. 

Besides his own immediate estates, there is hardly any divi- 
sion of the Ghoorkali conquests in which the prince has not ap- 
propriated a greater or smaller share of the lands to himself. 
Some of these estates are cultivated by husbandmen, with whom 
he equally divides the produce ; others are managed by agents 
of his own, and tilled by the neighbouring husbandmen, who 
are obliged to dedicate a certain number of days in the year to 
his service ; and others are farmed out. From those of the first 
description, he draws almost all the supplies for the consump- 
tion of his kitchen, and the other departments of the household. 
Birtha estates (rarely given but to Brahmins) are rent free, 
saleable and hereditary, though liable to be forfeited for certain 
crimes. It must be observed, that though, strictly speaking, the 
sovereign has no claim on the proprietor of such lands for any 
thing more than his prayers, yet the latter occasionally consi- 
ders it as prudent to propitiate his prince by more substantial 
offerings. ‘This is particularly necessary on the accession of a 
new rajah. ‘The Soona-birtha service is copyhold, renewable on 
the death of every rajah,—a tenure very favourable to loyal o- 
pinions. The Kohyra and Bari lands (destitute of springs and 
rivers) are cultivated by the poor, at a tax proportionable to 
the number of ploughs and spades they employ. In the Kaith 
lands, the proprietor divides the produce equally with the culti- 
vator, who is, in his turn, at.all the charge of tillage, seed ex- 
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cepted. Many of the Kaith lands yield three harvests ; one of 
tice, one of wheat, and one of an excellent vegetable called Tori. 
The sugar cane is cultivated a good deal in the Kaith lands. 
In the generality of kaiths, seed is reckoned to yield from twen- 
ty to thirty fold,—a fertility not much exceeding that of the best 
arable land in this island. The plough is scarcely known among 
the Newars ; it being only of late that a few of those occupying 
the lands about Zhankote have been prevailed upon to employ 
this instrument of tillage, their prejudice against the use of 
which would seem to originate in the extraordinary reverence 
they entertain for the bullock ; since, though they have no scru- 
ple with regard to the buffalo, they deem it the highest sacri+ 
lege to approach even the image of the former animal, except 
in a posture of adoration ; insomuch, that a malicious person, 
wishing to suspend the agricultural operations of his neighbour, 
would be sure to effect his purpose, by placing a stone or wood- 
en sign of a cow in the midst of his.reld. The expenses of the 


military part of the establishment are for the most part discharg- 
ed by assignments of land ; though, in some instances, the sols 
dier receives his pay either from the treasury or the granary. 
Such is the account which the present publication affords us 
of Nepaul. Scanty, indeed; but, from the deficiency of our 
information respecting that country, worth ofiving: The poli- 


tical situation of Nepaul is curious. Subdued it must be in re- 
ality, as it is at present by name. The question is, by whom 
will it be subdued? If it falls under our dominion, the usual 
routine is an ambassador, a treacherous treaty, a subsidiary 
force, a motion in Parliament by Mr Creevy, provision for Di- 
rectors’ sons in the ceded country, and the customary ‘appa- 
ratus of Methodist preachers. If this is not its fate, it must be- 
come a great tea-board—be vexed by ugly mandarins, and suc- 
cumb to the laws of the illustrious Fum-Fo. Unhappy country, 
that must fall by the aggression of an Emperor,—or perish by 
the Roman naililiten of the Chair, and Deputy Chair ! 


Art. IX: Remarks on several Parts of Turkey. Part I. ZEgyp- 
tiaca, or some Account of the Antient and Modern State of 
Egypt;' as obtained in the Years 1801, 1802. By William 
Hamilton, F. A. S. Accompanied with Etchings, from ori+ 
ginal Drawings'taken on the Spot, by the late Charles Hayes; 
of the Royal Engineers. London: Printed for T. Payne; 
&c. 1809. 


Gince the age of Herodotus to the present time, no country 
seems to have attracted the attention of strangers so power 
fully as Egypt. It is ngt only in the grandeur, the number, 
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the variety, and the antiquity of Egyptian monuments, but ia 
their peculiarity, that the traveller finds matter for curious and 
interesting speculation. ‘The ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try appear to have been a people who lived fer themselves, and 
by themselves ; who owed little to their intercourse with stran- 
gers ; and who drew their means of improvement entirely from 
their own resources. Whether we look to their sacred or their 
civil institutions ;—to the remnants which announce their pro- 

ress in the arts ;—or to the testimonies which the Greek and 

{oman writers have left us of their proficiency in the sciences, 
we meet perpetually with traces of a peculiar and original cha- 
racter. 

That the ancient Egyptians had made considerable advan- 
ces in the sciences, and particularly in Geometry, Astronomy, 
and Mechanics, is indubitable ; and that many of their notions 
eoncerning the divine nature were both just and sublime, will 
be found to be equally true. In the midst of all this, however, 
we meet with traces, at least as conspicuous, of the grossest ig: 
norance, bigotry, and depravity. On one side of the picture, 
we behold men capable of elevating their minds to the contem- 
plation of the first, eternal, and immaterial principle,—of cal- 
culating with precision, through the lapse of ages, the motions 
ef the celestial bodies,—and of enacting wise and salutary laws, 
ef which the influence extended from the monarch to the pear 
sant. On the other side of this same picture, we see the light 
of Religion obscured by the darkest elouds of Superstition,— 
the fair face of Science*covered by the veil of. Mystery,—and 
the disciples of a barbarous Fanaticism alive to no feeling of 
shame, and to no sense of moral obligation. 

If we turn to examine their rogress in the arts, we shall pro- 
bably be surprised to find, thatthe Egyptians, who knew so much, 
should yet have known so little. When we considerthe stupendous 
monuments of their labours, we ean scarcely doubt, that they felt 
and aspired to the Sublime ; but of the Beautiful, they seem te 
have had scarcely any idea. In Painting and in Sculpture, their 
taste seems at ell times to have been very low and imperfect. 
‘The forms which they represented are often deficient, rude and 
unfinished. There is, indeed, almost universally, a kind of 
stiffness by whieh we recognise the productions of the Egyptian 
utists, ht appear never to have remarked the beauty of the 
waving outline, nor the graces of its elegant and endless varie- 
ties. But while we admit and state these defects, we should feel 
it difficult to contemplate, without emotions of awe and curio- 
sity, the remains which still attest the departed grandeur of 4 
powerful and scientifie people, of the commencement of whose 
Gwilization there is no remembrance, and of the beginning '< 
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whose empire there is no record. We receive then with pleas 
sure, and without being very fastidious as to its literary merits, 
some, or any, account which can acd to the stock of our knowé 
ledge ene the state of ancient Egypt} while its modern 
state ought, indeed, to be interestiny to every Briton, who res 
members, that in bringing it to what it is, so much glory has 
been won and lost by England. 

The book which we have now to examine is a book of tra- 
vels; and the remarks of its author on the ancient and modern 
state of the country which he visited, are consequently deliver- 
ed as they happened to be suggested by circumstances, and 
with fully as much carelessness and want of method as belongs 
to this kind of writing. For the convenience both of our read- 
ers and of ourselves, we shall first follow Mr Hamilton as an 
antiquarian, and afterwards consider his observations on the 
present state of Egypt. 

1. On the 25th of October 1801, Mr Hamilton, accompanied 
by Captain Leake and Lieutenant Hayes, quitted Cairo, with 
the intention, if it were found practicable, of visiting Upper 
Egypt, and even of advancing into Nubia. The state of the 
country, however, con:pelled the travellers to abandon theit 
enterprize, after they had reached Es-Souan, and had. explored 
the interesting remains in its neighbourhood. 

The first excursion which they made from Cairo; was for the 
purpose of examining the Bahkhr Jusuf, the most important of 
the Egyptian canals ; and likewise in order to ascertain the ex 
istence of that body of water, which D’Anville has called the 
Bathen, and which he conjectured to be the lake Maris:. Mr 
Hamilton seems to think, that there is no such artificial bason 
as that named the Bathen by D’Anville ; but he believes, that 
the Bahhr Jusuf was the canal by which, according to Herodo- 
tus, the waters of the river were carried into the lake Maris, 
now called the Birket El-Carun. 

Mr Hamilton, like others who have visited the same région, 
was attracted by the fame of the island of Philoe, af which the 
ruins have been so justly celebrated. In examining the remains, 
however, of the great temple, his most sanguine expectations 
were exceeded ; and he found, that the minuit presentia famam 
was yet more inapplicable to this, than to the other monuments 
of wonder-bearing Egypt. After having given a clear and am+ 
ple detail of the remains of this superb edifice, our anthor cb- 
serves, that * great ingenuity and labour have been employed 
* to disfigure its sculptures: This,’ continues Mr Hamiltor, 
* is to be attributed to the zeal of the carly Christians, perhaps 
* in great part to the patter the Iconoclasts, who censured 
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‘ to theinsclves the favour of the Grecian court, by a persecu- 
* tion of the Heathens, and by a punctual obedience to the or- 
* ders issued from Constantinople for-the destruction of Heathen 
* as well as Christian images.” We mean net to defend the 
melancholy phrenzy of the barbarous Iconoclasts, whose ravages 
have impaired, or destsoyed, so many of the finest monuments 
of human art ; but we think it very likely, in the ease before 
us, that the Mahometan and. Christian zealots may fairly share 
between them the disgrace of having laboured to disfigure these 
antient and elaborate sculptures. 

Mr Hamilton proceeded to visit the islands ef Biggé and Ele- 
phantine. In the latter’ formerly stood the temple of Cnuphis, 
whom he calls, we think improperly, the son of Isis and. Osiris, 
——arAd oy xecriorw avlos Koh, aryyiniion Bile xccl &Ldvedlov. ( Plu. de 
dside et Osir.) 

In the neighbourhood of Es-Souan, Mr H. found a small 
temple,. which Pococke imagined.to have been the once celebrat- 
ed observatory of Syene. * With a view of ascertaining the 
* fact, (says our author), we employed for several days fifteen 
or sixteen men and boys in clearing it, in the hopes of dis- 
covering the well, at the bottom of which, at the summer 
solstice, the sun’s disk was reflected entire. "We had not, 
however, time to come to the pavement, and, therefore, have 
only facilitated the labours of any other traveller who may in- 
dulge the same hopes. We found, indeed, a small round 
stopper within the inner chamber, which may have belonged 
to the hole or well to which Strabo alludes.’ ‘This story of 
the well is certainly a little embarrassing. It seems difficult to 
vonceive, that such a tradition could have been handed down 
trom age to age, without some foundation. If it had not been 
a fact, in what way should it have been thought of at all? It is 
evident from his own words, that Strabo believed Syene to have 
been within the trppic. But it appears from the calculations of 
Nouet, that this could net have beer the case for nearly $600 

ears before the time of Strabo. This author, therefore, must 
Coe believed the actual existence of the fact on the faith of an 
ancient tradition. Strabo, l. xvii. The question ‘is rendered 
yet more perplexing by the following remarks of Mr Hamil- 
ton. * Until the time when Bruce travelled in Egypt, it was 
* generally supposed that Hs-Sowan was within the tropic: but 
< c first discovered the error; and the more precise observa- 

tions of Nouet have since proved, that instead of being im 

the latitude 23° 28’ as Bruce places it, it is in 24° 9’ 6”; thus 

making a difference of nearly forty minutes. The latter as 


trenomer, however, admits that Syene was formerly under the 
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¢ tropic, and calculates that this might have been the case 5400 
‘years ago; the date he gives, from his other observations, to 
‘ the time when astronomy most flourished among the Egyp- 
‘ tians.” We cannot help, then, being a ‘little puzzled with 
this story of the well at Syene, to which, however, there could 
be no reason for not attaching credit, if it did not interfere with 
the testimonies on which our chronologers have built their sys- 
tems. 

Of the temples of Edfou Mr Hamilton has given a very de- 
tailed account; but we were rather surprized, that an Egyptian 
antiquarian should have told us, that the Scarabeus, or beetle, 
¢ is said to have been typical of the sun, because it changes its 
‘appearance and place of abode every six months, or because 
‘it is wonderfully productive.’ Our ignorance of natural his- 
tory prevents us from being able to ascertain, whether the 
beetle change its appearance every six months, or not; but we 
suppose that if it does so, it comes also in the course of ages to 
follow the retrograde motion of the fixed stars, for, without 
that sympathetic metamorphosis, it might have led its astrono- 
mical adorers into considerable érrovs. The explanation of this 
symbol, given by Clemens Alexandrinus, though evidently that 
ola. man who was repeating what he did not understand, ap- 
pears to us more satisfactory than Mr Hamilton’s. At the same 


tine, the explanation of Clemens seems to prove, that the E- 


gyptians had a pretty clear notion of the solar system}; but as 
the nioderns arrogate the: merit of all dis¢overies on this’ sub- 
ject to. themselves, we think it better to say no. more about it. 

The description of Eleithias forms avery interesting article in 
this volume. ‘ About 1200 feet to the south-south-west of 
‘the town (says. Mr Hannilton) ate the sepulchres of the ans 
“ecient inhabitants. These are excavated from 4 tugged insu 
‘ lated hill of the common sandstone of the. country. »'To, the 
“largest of the sepulchres there are commonly attached, anti- 
‘-chambersior grottoes, the walls of whiclt are covered, with 
‘-paintings still uninjured, except where they have been, de- 
‘.stroyed by the mischievous disposition of the inhabitants in 
‘ the vicinity.” Mr Hamilton then proceeds to give a detailed 
account, of the paintings which he found on the walls of the 
first and largest of these sepulchral grottoes. He differs in some 
particulars from Costaz, who has described the same monu- 
ment in the third volume of the Egyptian Decade. 

Mr Hamilton speaks with admiration of the great temple of 
Esné or Latopolis; aid from the engravings of it, published 
in the Description de I Egypte, now lying before us, we are 
not inclined to accuse him of exaggeration; [ec attributes a 
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very remote antiquity to the sculptures ; and, as far as we are 
enabled to judge by the aid of the splendid work just mention- 
ed, we are perfectly inclined to agree with him. Of the signs ; 
of the zodiac represented on the cicling, we shall have occasion 
° speak more fully, when we come to consider those of Den- 
era. 

Mr Hamilton observes, that it is not probable that Latopolis 
was the ancient name of Esné, both because it is evidently a 
Greck appellation, and because the worship of animals was a 
superstition introduced at a late period into Egypt. We believe 
our author is right in stating, that Strabo is the only ancient 
author, who mentions that the Latopolitans adored the fish 
called Latus; but, if we do not forget, the Latus, or Lepidotus, 
was associated with the fish Oxyrynchus in the sign of Pisces. 
By what name the Egyptians called the Latus we shall not pre- 
tend to decide. 

ilirce uules north of Esnd, at a place called Deir, Mr Ha- 
milton found the remains of a small temple, which he says seem 
to mark the site of Aphroditopolis. Here, adds he, is another 
zodiac sinilar to that of Esné. We are induced to think, that 
sur author js wrong in supposing this temple to. have belonged 
© Aphroditopolis, which the ancient Egyptians must have call- 
ed the city of Jsss. Mr Hamilton tells us, that Osiris Ammon 
is the nest conspicuous among the. deities delineated on the 
walls of this temple. Now Strabo says, Mia 3 Mimpo “Axardy 
Tbrss dpeoias Os & <n Avein, uml 13 v8. Ocigides isgor...... tile & ‘APgodiore 
Duras vows, &c. We should therefore suppose, that the temple 
at Deer is that of which Strabo speaks. 

Pococke thought that he had found the remaims of the tomb of 
Osymendias, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, among the. ruins 
of Thebes. Mr Hamilton commences his description of those 
ruins’ with a protest against the authenticity ai general accu- 
racy of the Sicilian antiquary’s narrative. It would be very 
difficult for any person, who has not been on the spot, to judge 
between Diodorus and Mr Hamilton ; but when the latter men- 
tions two colossal statues, buried in the ground to the chest, and 
still measuring more than twenty feet to the top of their mitres, 
we may isily suppose the form and appearance of the whole 
place to have been considerably altered, even within the last 
2000 years. In all events, there is no reason to. suppose that 
the golden (probably the gilded) circle of 365. cubits, answer+ 
ing to the days ofthe year, and placed on the tomb, was a fic- 
tion. Diodorus says, that it was carried away by Cambyses. 
This anecdote, if it be true, and we see no reason to doubt its 
having some foundation in fact, is one of the most curious = 
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the annals of antiquity. It proves, that the Egyptians were 
acquainted with the solar year from a very remote period ‘of 
time. ' 
We shall not attempt to follow Mr Hamilton through the 
long but interesting description which he has -given of ‘Thebes 
and of its neighbourhood. The ‘next place of importance 
which he visited was the-site of the ancient Tentyra, now called 
Dendera. In the great temple there, which appears ‘to have 
been repaired about the reign of ‘Tiberius, he found the two 
zodiacs, ‘which ‘have been copied: by Denon. About. the anti- 

uity-of these 'zodiacs, we find ourselves compelled to differ from 

r Hamilton, who seems ‘to think that they were.constructed 
enly 1800 years ago. 

t does not appear to'us'that Mr Hamilton would gain much, 
even if the could prove that the temple ztself was built at that pe- 
riod. ‘The zodiacs, we should conclude, must in that case have 
been copied from others of a much more ancient date. Mr Ha- 
milton himself states that they must have been constructed, when 
the sun, at the summer solstice, was about 449.5 parts of the sign 
of Cancer removed from that of Leo, that is, it ‘had left Lee 
about 400 years. Now, though it be’perfectly true, that astro- 
nomers have been accustomed, ever since the days of Hippar- 
chus, to speak of the Vernal Equinox, and the Summer Sol+ 
stice, as answering to the first degrees of Aries-and Cancer ; yet 
the fact is, that the equinoctial and solstitial colures, at the a+ 
bove-mentioned seasons, are now in the first degrees of Pisces 
and Gemini. ‘The tropics of Cancer and Capricorn are-now 
really become the tropics of Gemini and Sagittarius. Tf, there» 
fore, we find a zodiac, from which it appears that the Sun was 
400 years from Leo, at the period of its construction, we must 
reckon from the last degrce-of Taurus to about the 24th or 25th 
degree of Cancer. ‘The equinoxes recede a sign in about 2150 
years ; and consequently, -since the sun, at the summer solstice, 
is now in the first degree of Gemini, and was about the 24th 
of Cancer when these zodiacs of Dendera were constructed, 
they cannot be referred to a much Jater period than 3800 years 

x0. 
The zodiac of Esné is unquestionably much more-ancient than 
those of Dendera.; but here, again, Mr Hamilton’s scruples seem 
‘to have induced him to adopt a strange mode of calculation: 
He admits, that Leo is here placed as the last of the ascending 
signs; and yet he assigns so late a date to the zodiac as 3200 
years. He had first admitted, that its antiquity was-not less 
than 4500 years ; but, probably alarmed at: his own calculation; 
ike proteeds as follows, * This difficulty’ (why is it a difii- 
77+ culty 3 
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culty /) ¢ is, however, considerably diminished, by supposing, 
* that a sphinx which precedes, and is more conspicuous than 
* Virgo at the head of the descending signs, is intended to im- 
‘ ply, that the Sun was already in Leo at the summer solstiee.’ 
The engraving of this zodiac, as it is represented in the De, 
scription de l Egypte, is now before us. We believe the Sphing 
to be the symbol of the Sun at the summer solstice, precisely at 
the point where the last degree of Leo meets the first degree of 
Virgo. The head of a woman joined .to the body of a lion, 
seems to justify this explanation of the symbol. We should 
then place the sun at the summer solstice when this zodiac was 
constructed, pretty nearly where he now is at the autumnal e- 
quinox. 

But even allowing to Mr Hamilton, (what we think the zodiac 

itself plainly contradicts, since Leo is there clearly represented 
as the last of the ascending signs), that the summer solstice cor- 
yesponded with the middie of Leo when the zodiac was con- 
structed, we can hy no means allow that we ought to assign to 
jt only the antiquity of 3200 years. L’eguinore de printems, 
says Bailly, n'a purépondre au dernier degré du Faureau que 
vers 4600 ans avant Jesus Christ. It is then about 6411 years 
since the vernal equinox answered to the last degree of Taurus ; 
and conse uently, the same period must have elapsed since the 
summer solstice answered to the last degree of Leo. Mr Ha- 
milton would fix the date of the zodiac, when the summer sol- 
stice corresponded with the middle of Leo. The solstice, in re- 
cedin, half’ a sign, from the 30th degree of Leo to the 15th, 
would take about 1075 years. According, then, to Mr Ha- 
milton’s own statement, that this zodiac was constructed, when 
the sun, at the summer solstice, was in the middle of Leo, we 
must assign an antiquity to it of more than 5300 years. 

With most other writers, Mr Hamilton considers the pyra- 
mids to have been sepulchral monuments. Concerning the 
Sphinx, he tells us nothing new. 

__ We cannot leave Mr Hamilton’s account of the antiquities of 
Egypt, without giving him the praise which is due to a modest 
_ and Sensible observer. His book will be found an excellent sup- 
plement to the more elaborate and costly work of Denon. His 
style is in general simple and unaffected ; and, therefore, loses 
nothing, in our opinion, when compared with that of some oi 
the travellers who have gone before him. We meet occasion- 
ally, indeed, with some slovenly expressions, and with various 
errors of the press, which ought to have been corrected. 
phe Istter class, there is one which frequently recurs. We have 
ch 7 the 
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the procession for the precession of the equinoxes repeated in 
various places. 

II. It would be difficult, we think, for any person who loves 
the cause of humanity, or who feels for the honour and cha- 
racter of the British nation, to read without’ emotion the ac- 
count which Mr Hamilton gives of the state of Kgypt in 1801 
and 1802. The brilliant achievements of the English, both by 
sea and land, had filled the inhabitants of the country ‘with 
admiration of our skill and of our valour in the field; and the 
high reputation which we bore for good faith, as well as our 
real or pretended zeal in the cause of justice and liberty, at- 
tracted towards us the greater portion of the mixed and perse- 
cuted population of Egypt. Our gallant soldiers were hailed, 
not only as heroes who had vanquished the warlike and veteran 
legions of France, but as the restorers of their rights to an 
pressed and divided people. We had landed, it is true, as the 
enemies of the French, and as the allies of the Turks ; but we 
allured Copts, Arabs, and Mamalukes, to follow our standards 
by presents, and perhaps yet more by promises. ‘ Soon after 
* the first successes of the English army,’ says Mr Hamilton, 
very earnest invitations were sent to Mourad ‘Bey, to induce 
‘ him to join the English troops. These were secondéd by 
* promises on our part to ensure to the Mamalukes, as the te- 
‘ ward of their exertions, an ample indemnification for their 
* losses, in the full restitution of their property, power and in~ 
€ fluence in the country. Confiding in English veracity, which 
* was proverbial throughout the Levant, they consented; quit~ 
* ted the Said, of which they were in full possession ; joined the 
‘ English army; and, by the acknowledgment: of all, were 
‘ highly instrumental in the event of the campaign, by  faci- 
‘ litating the supply of provisions to the English camp, and 
“by impeding the same to the enemy.” Two occasions are 
stated by this author, when we might, and when therefore we 
should, have rewarded the Mamalukes, and have realized our 
own promises. ‘These occasions were neglected: And Mr Ha- 
milton thus proceeds—‘ Having sown the sceds of indecision, 

we have reaped the harvest of disgrace and loss. Our cha- 
‘ racter in the country, high as it once’stood, and high as it 

still comparatively continues, is fallen far below what it would 
have been, had we even provided for our own advantage in 
securing the tranquillity of our friends. In the month of 

February 1802, the Mamalukes quitted Gizeh,—determined, 

as we would not protect them, to do what they could to pro- 

tect themselves ; and while we professed publicly to acknow- 
ledge the Turks as the only independent sovereigns of Egypt, 
; * the 
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* the secret a of arms. and ammunition, believed to be 
“ sent to the Mamalukes, gave to their enemies.a pretext of 
* accusing us of duplicity.’ 

Such is the statement of a gentleman, who cannot be consi- 
dered quite in the light of a common traveller. Mr Hamilton, 
at this period, was private secretary to the Earl of Elgin, his 
Majesty's. ambassador at Constantinople. His means of infor- 
mation may therefore be supposed to have been the best.— 
Ee distinctly states, that while the English general: was endea- 
vouring to come to a positive agreemem with the Vizir and the 
Captain Pasha on the subjéct.of the Keys, who implicitly con~ 
sented to the general’s proposal, the Vizir imprisoned all the 
Beys at Cairo; and the Captain Pasha caused some of the 
principal Mamaluke leaders to be treacherously. murdered at 
Alexandria, almost in sight of the Englishcamp. The resent+ 
ment shewn bythe English general, on this occasion, was sure- 
hy honourable to his feelings: But what must be our own—what 
must be the feelings of posterity—when it is recollected, that 
our army wis withdrawn from Egypt before our Government 
bad made any kind of provision tor the fature safety of the 
Mamalukes? ‘ The secret supplies of arms and ammunition, * 
says Mr Hamiliton, ‘ belicved to be sent to the Mamalukes, 
< gave to their enemies @ pretext for accusing us of duplicity.” 
If we are not mistaken, Mr Hamilton is:now situated some- 
where in one of the public offices, which may account for the 
circumspection and delicacy of this language: For he doubt- 
less remembers that Lord Liverpool, and the Lord Hawkes- 
bury—as celebrated for his negotiations as for his campaigns in 
France—sare one.and the same Lord. Was it no more than a 
pretext? We acknowledged the ‘Turks to be the lawful sove- 
reigns of the country; and, by doing so, we obtained their 
consent to land in Egypt. The Turks considered the Mama- 
lukes as traitors. We not only promised to restore the Mama- 
hikes to all their rights, but we secret/y:supplied them with arms 
and ammunition; and that, too, when the French were already 
expelled from the country. Against whom, then, but against 
ile Turks, did we furnish the implements of war, when we 
supplied the Mamalukes with arms and ammunition? ‘The 
protessed allies of the Turks, we secretly provided their mortal 
enemies with the means of overthrowing their power in Egypt. 
Was it, then, a mere pretext, or was it a just cause for jea- 
lousy, which we gave upon this occasion to the Turks? And 
were these infidels right or wrong, upon this occasion, when 
they accused us so loudly of duplicity ? 

Sut, ifour conduct were, at bost, equivocal towards - 

Turks, 
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‘Turks, what was it towards the Mamalukes? We. found 
them im possession of the Said. We lured them by promises 
to join our armies; and they contributed most essentially 
to our success. We assured them, that we should compel 
the Turks to reinstate them in all their possessions and _pri- 
vileges. We secretly furnished them with arms and am- 
munition; and thus, while we exasperated the Turks against 
those whom we protected, we encouraged the Mamalukes to 
resist the oppression of their former tyrants. The Mama- 
lakes, always’ iormidable to the Turks, became doubly so, 
when the victorious English became their advocates, not at 
adistance, but upon the plains of Egypt. The English Go~ 
vernment had but to have said the word ; and the standard of 
the Sultan floated for the last time on the banks of the Nile. 
Deep, then, was the impression which the promises of the Eng- 
lish made on the minds both of the Turks and the Mamalukes. 
The former saw, that if they were realized, Egypt would be- 
come the provinee of England, rather than of Turkey; and the 
latter, though elated by hope, were well aware, that, for the 
future, they 1aust be dependent on the exertions of their new 
protectors, against the augmented animosity of their ancient 
mastcTs. 

What, then, were the consequences? The Beys, trusting 
to the eflicaey of our protection, put themselves into the power 
of the ‘Turks. Some of them were imprisoned, and others 
were murdered. We cviained the release of the former, and 
the honourable interment of the latter. We did more, if fame. 
speak truly ;—we publicly called the Captain Pasha an_ atheist, 
a liar, and an assassin. But what did Hassan care for that? 
The Mamalukes, seeing that the English would no longer 
protect them, retired to Upper Egypt; and, abandoning all 
their hopes, their former. possessions, their rights, and - their 
privileges, consented to receive a barren ridge of rocks above 
the Cataracts, in exchange for all that they had lost, and for all 
that, according to the promises of the English, they were to 
obtain. 

The English government then made remonstrances to the 
Porte; but the English army had quitted Egypt, and the Turk- 
ish ministers smiled at our unavailing complaiats. The Turks 
and Mamalukes were at length left to settle their own differences. 
For eight years they carried on a sanguinary and atrocious war- 
fare. Victory at length declared in favour of the Turks; and 
the greater part of the Beys and Mamalukes consented once 
wore to trust themselves to the perilous protection of a,'Turkish 
Pasha. The catastrophe which hag ensued is herrible. We 

have 
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have been permitted to make an extract from a letter written 
from Cairo on the 6th March 1811, by a near relative, to a 
noble Lord in this country, which tells it in terms equally con- 
cise and emphatic. 

‘ Last Friday, March Ist,’ says the honourable writer, ‘ the 
© Pasha, with equal perfidy and barbarity, put in execution a 
« measure, which, it seems, he had for some time meditated. 
© He caused all the Beys to be massacred; nor did he stop here, 
¢ but actually ordered a general massacre of every Mamaluke that 
© could be found, either in or out of the city. The massacre 
* went on for four days in Cairo, and in the villages around.— 
« The race, the name, the very dress is proscribed.’ 

Now, laying aside all the vulgar elements of regard to hu- 
manity and national honour, where, we may ask, was our poli- 
ey, and our regard to national interests, when we allowed these 
unhappy Mamalukes to be thus abandoned to their fate? Is it 
really believed, that France has lost sight of Egypt? More 
than a century ago, the great Leibnitz drew up a memoir, in 
which he pointed out to the ministers of Louis XIV. the advan- 
tages that would result to the French from the acquisition of that 
country. Do we think, that the eagle-eye of the Corsican is 
shut to those advantages? We have, we believe, but one copy: 
of the Description de l’Egypte in this country. That copy is 
only a part of the splendid work which is carrying on under the 
patronage of Napoleon ; and one copy of that part would cost 
1503. in London. Does Bonaparte make this magnificent dis- 
play of the state of Egypt from nothing but from his love of li- 
terature? We suspect, we confess, that he has far other mo- 
tives. 

Withowt looking, however, to the ulterior views of the French 
Government, let us consider for a moment what have been, 
what are; and what will be, the consequences of our conduct 
towards the Mamalukes. English veracity was once proverbial 
among the Turks, the Greeks, the Arabs, and the Egyptians ; 
but, by trusting to English veracity, the Mamalukes have been 
cut off from existence. ‘ Their race, their name, their very 
dress is proscribed.’ We found them powerful; we promised 
to them more than they could hope ; we encouraged their pre- 
tensions; we fanned the flame of hatred between them and the 
Turks ; we secretly supplied them with the means of resisting 
our nominal allies; we saw them imprisoned and butchered ; we 
scolded like angry women; and then we left them to their fate ; 
——to a vengeance which the preceding events might have en- 
abled us to anticipate ; and which, if we could not avert, we 
should never have provoked. n 
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The massacre of the Mamalukes, during the beginning of the 
month of March, has scarcely attracted the attention of the 
English journalists. Busied with the turmoils of faction, and 
habituated to acts of violence by the policy of their rulers, the 
people seem to have lost their antient feelings for their own dig- 
nity, and for the character of their country. In the days of 
Chatham, not to go further-back, how would it have been heard, 
if the people of L-ngland had been told, that a race had been 
proscribed, which had been protected by them? Nay, that 
that race might yet have been powerful and flourishing, had it 
never fought in the eause of England,—had the English never 
promised any thing,—or, having promised something, had per- 
formed any thing? Perhaps the answer is, that the same fecl- 
ings would have been excited, which a disclosure of our cam- 
paign in Denmark produced. 

We are well aware, that our regrets may now appear una- 
vailing ; but we trust that the expression of them may not be 
quite without utility. Our object is, to protest against any at- 
tempts to induce the inhabitants of a country to take up arms 
in our cause, unless we are pretty sure of being able to guaran- 
tee them from the consequences. No partial or momentary ad- 
vantage ought to induce us to hold forth expectations which we 
cannot realize, or to encourage resistance, to which we have net 
the'means of giving effectual support. It is no light thing to 
commit a whole population with its government; and such in- 
terference, unless we be pretty certain of the issue, is mischiev- 
ous in proportion to the corruption and tyranny of the govern- 
ment. ‘The goodness of the cause is, in such cases, rather an 
aggravation, than an apology, for those who are not the princi- 
pals, but the instigators of unweighed insurrections ; for the re- 
venge of a despot will always be more bloody and merciless, the 
more his oppressions have justified the resistance he has over- 
come. We hope, therefore, that this example, remote ‘anc 
disregarded as it is, may be a warning to us, not too hastily to 
excite the inhabitants of other countries to fruitless revolt, either 
by secretly furnishing them with arms and ammunition, or by 
making enzagements with them, which we may have neither the 
inclination nor the power to fulfil. 
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Ant. X. Review of the Controversy respecting the High Price 
of Bullion. 


A short Investigation of the alleged superfluous Issue of Bank 
Notes, and the unfavourable State of Foreign Exchanges. 8vo. 
London, 1811. 


The Theory of Money; or a Practical Inquiry into the present 
State of the Circulating Medium. 8vo. 1811. 


Defence of Abstract Currencies ; in Reply to the Bullion Report, 
and Mr Huskisson. 


A Plain Statement of the Bullion Question. By Davis Giddy, 
Esq. M. P. 


The Expediency and Practicability of the Resumption of Cash 
Payments by the Bank of England. By J. L. Tavers. 


HOUGH we did not quite agree with the Chancellor of the 
Exthequer, in thinking that the question respecting the 
depreciation of our currency was set at rest by the decision of 
the House of Commons on the report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee ; yet, as so much had been written and said on the subject 
at that time, and so little apparently digested, we thought it 
right to give our readers some respite ; and this respite we should 
perhaps have been inclined to continue till towards the opening 
of the next session of Parliament, if the subject had not beer 
brought again under discussion sooner than was expected, and 
under circumstances caleulated to make a considerable impres- 
sion on the public mind. 

The House of Commons had, on the 138th of May 1811, 
declared in a resolution, that the promissory notes of the Bank 
of England had hitherto been, and were at that time, held, in 
public estimation, to be equivalent to the legal coin of the re- 
alm, and generally aap as such in all pecuniary transactions 
to which such coin was legally applicable ;—yet, in so short 8 
time as six or seven weeks, the Ministers found it necessary 
to interfere in support of this equivalency, not only by the 
most indecent clamour, but by the most formidable legal ob- 
stacles; while, at the same time, the measures which they 
proposed, and carried, avowedly in consequence of the deci- 
sion of the Judges in the case of De Yonge, clearly and une- 
quivocally evinced, that the fact stated in the resolution above 
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alluded to, had been occasioned entirely by the laudable unwil- 
lingness of British subjects to violate what they conceived to be 
the law; and that those who had voted for it were conscious, 
that, as soon as this fear was removed, the public estimation 
would be as different as possible from that which had been as- 
serted. 

When the last poor plea of those who had maintaimed that 
a one pound Bank note and a shilling were equivalent. to a gui- 
nea, was thus obviously and practically contradicted ;—when, 
according to their own public acknowledgments, nothing but a 
law of a smilar nature to one which might declare a shilling 
equivalent to a guinea, could any longer maintain the equiva- 
lency, in public estimation, of Bank notes, and the legal coin 
of the realm ; it might have been expected, that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might prevail as to the measures necessary to 
be adopted in consequence of a depreciated currency, there 
could be none respecting the fact of the depreciation itself 
Yet, strange to say, this fact has been still gravely denied, both 
in and out of Parliament ; and before we proceed further} it 
seems to be necessary, even in this late stage of the discussion, 
to define what we mean, and what we conceive ought always to 
be meant, by a depreciated paper currency. 

All the paper currencies that we have ever seen or heard of, 
are either promissory notes to pay on demand certain coins of 
a known weight and fineness, which are mentioned upon the 
face of them; or they are intended to represent, and, on their 
first issue, generally do represent, the value of such coins in all 
the exchanges of commodities for which they may serve as a 
medium. A Russian note of 100 roubles, or a Swedish note of 
100 rixdollars, is intended to pass in exchange at the same value 
as 100 silver roubles, or 100 silver rixdollars, to purchase the 
same quantity of commodities, and, of course, the same quan- 
tity of silver bullion; and the moment it ceases to do so, it is 
clearly and unquestionably depreciated. A comparison withthe 
¢0in, or the bullion value of the coin, which the note professes 
to represent, is the ouly comparison to be made in such a case; 
and when the paper currencies of Russia, Sweden and Austria, 
would no longer exchange at par with the coins which they pro- 
tessed. to represent, or purchase the quantity of bullion contain- 
ed in those coins, we believe it never entered into the concep- 
tion of a continental merchant to institute an elaborate inquiry 
unto the bullion prices of commodities, before he ventured to 
pronounce such paper depreciated. In this view of what we 
conceive ought to be understood, and has hitherto, we believe, 
n alinggt universally understood by a depreciated paper cur- 
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rency, the question respecting the actual depreciation of our 
own currency is just as clearly determined as the fact, that. the 
market price of gold purchased in Bank of England notes is 
41, 14s., instead of 3/. 17s. 10id. per ounce. 

What is it, then, that can be meant by those who still conti- 
nue to maintain the undepreciated state of our paper circula- 
tion? They can only mean, and this indeed they profess to 
mean, thet in the separation which they acknowledge to have 
taken place between gold and paper, it is the gold alone that has 
varied ; it is the standard with which we compare the paper that 
has changed,—not the paper itself. According to what we have 
just stated, and we belicve correctly, to be the proper criterion, 
of a depreciated paper currency, the variations which may take 
place in the real price of bullion form quite a separate question ; 
and when we consider the immense mass of the precious metals 
existing in the commercial world, and the small proportion which 
the annual supplies bear to this mass, a variation of 17 * per 
cent. during the last three years seems certainly incredible. 

But, improbable as such a change is, and utterly inconsist« 
ent with the actual phenomena, as we shall presently show ; let 
us for a moment suppose it to have happened. Would such 
change, we would ask, justify us in separating ourselves at once 
from the rest of the commercial world in relation to our mea- 
sure of value, and resorting to an imaginary standard, which 
no foreign nations could acknowledge, and which might be sub- 
ject, not only to all the variations which can be supposed to 
take place in gold, but to others beyond comparison more sud- 
den and more extensive? It has always been considered as « 
most desirable thing, that nations should possess as many of the 
same scales of measurement as possible. Unfortunately, the 
measures of length, of capacity, of superficial extent, are but 

seldom the same in different countries ; but, what is of more im- 
portance in the commercial intercourse of society, all civilized 
nations have happily agreed in the selection of the precious me- 
tals as their measure of value. And yet, on account of a sup- 
posed, thongh very improbable change, in the value of these 
metals at present, we propose, at once, to preclude ourselves 
from the advantage which we have hitherto enjoyed, of posses- 
sing a measure of value common to other nations, and to de- 
prive 

* According to. the testimony of Mr Aaron Asher Goldsmid, 
(Bullion Report, p. 53.), the price of foreign gold in bars, and of 
Portugal gold in coin, was, during the years 1806, 1907 and 1803; 
4i, At present, it is 42. 14s., which is a ris¢ of between 17 and 18 
per cent. during the last three years, 1 
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prive ourselves entirely of the use of gold, and almost entirely 
of the use of silver, in our circulating medium. ‘That we must 
be so deprived, if we do not conform our bank notes to the ya- 
jue of gold bullion, cannot admit of a doubt. From whatever 
cause the separation between bank notes and gold has taken 
place, it is equally certain, that while 2 guinea will only pass 
for twenty-one shillings as currency, and will sell for twenty-six 
or twenty-seven when meited, no guineas will appear in the circu- 
lation; and consequently, for whatever purposes we may want 
the precious metals, whether to discharge what is called an un- 
favourable balance of trade, or to pay our armies on the Con- 
tinent, while our paper currency is not of the value which it 
purports to be, our supply of them must always be most scanty 
and precarious. 

To us, therefore, it appears perfectly clear, that if such a 
change as we have just supposed had really taken place in the 
value of gold in Europe, it would be the obvious dictate of com- 
mon sense and good policy to conform our notes to it, and to 
insist rigidly that the Bank should so regulate its issues, as to 
produce the same equality between bank notes and guineas, as it 
would be compelled to do, if the Restriction bil! had not passed. 
But, though the most obvious views of policy would dictate 
precisely the same remedy for the separation between guincas 
and bank notes, whether it arose from excessive issues of paper, 
or from a deficient supply of gold, yet-it cannot but be a matter 
of considerable interest and utility, to ascertain which of these 
two causes has actually produced the effect in question. And 
here we feel no doubt in pronouncing, that all the circumstances 
attending the peculiar state of our currency, conspire to point 
clearly and unequivocally to an excessive issue .of paper as its 
main, and indeed almost sole, cause. 

In the first place, if a rise in the price of gold, compared with 
the mass of commodities to the amount of 17 per cent., had 
taken place throughout Europe during the last three years, it 
is scarcely possible that such an event, so contrary to the ge- 
neral course of prices for many years past, should not have a- 
wakened a very marked degree of notice and attention among fo- 
reigners, 


Secondly, if the gold had left the paper, and not the paper 


the gold, as bank notes would then be of the same value, com- 


pared with commodities, as they were before, the -paper prices 
of our goods of home consumption would have remained. sta- 
onary, while a fall would have taken place in their bullion prices 
to the amount of 17 per cent. 
‘Thirdly, if the change had been confinsd to the gold, and 
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the paper had retairied its value, it is not probable that there 
should have been any very marked and unusual increase in the 
amount of bank notes duting the three years in question. 

‘These, we conceive, would have been the cirewmstances at- 
tending an exclusive rise in the value of gold. Now, what are 
the actual circumstances ? 

First, no striking exception has been remarked on the Con- 
tinent during the last three years, to that gradual and general 
fall in the value of the precious metals which has been long the 
subject of notice. 

_ Secondly, almost all British commodities, the vent of which 
has not been impeded by the shutting of the Continental ports; 
that is, commodities of home growth and consumption, such as 
wheat, butcher’s meat, butter, &c. &c. have experienced a very 
marked rise, which, if not fuily equal to 17 per cent., falls very 
little short of it. 

And lastly, the paper issues of the Bank of England have, 
during the short space of the last three years, received an addi- 
tion of more than one third of their smount in 1808; * while, 
for the whole course of six years before, that is, from 1802 to the 
jatter end of 1808, + the average amount had been nearly sta- 
tlonary. 

One of the causes which peculiarly fits the precious metals for 
being used as a measure of value, is, that the variations to 
which they are subject are comparatively slow and ineonsider- 
able. A person aware of this quality, who was told that the 
paper currency of a particular country hed suddenly, and to a 
considerable extent, separated from the metallic standard with 
which it had been usually compared, would undoubtedly be in- 
clined at once to pronounce that, according to all probability, 
the change was in the paper, not the gold; and he would re- 
oT pretty strong proofs to convince him of the contrary. But 


if, instead of such proofs, he found that his first natural pre- 


sumption was supported by stationary bullion prices in other 
countrics, a marked rise of papcr priccs at home, and an in- 
creased issue of notes equal to one third of their former amount, 


we conceive that no additional evidence could possibly strengthen 


his conviction. And we really believe that no person of com- 
mon candour and impartiality, who is in any degree acquainted 


with the subject, can advert to these cireumstances, and yet . 


continue 
ott ie 


* See Mushet’s Tables. 
+ According to a return made to the House of Commons, the 2 


verage amount of notes in circulation in 1802 was 17,054,454. Ap- 
pendix to Bullion Report, p. 109. 
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continue to doubt whether, in this country, the paper has quitted 
the gold, or the gold the paper. 

All the circumstances attending the state of our currency, in 
relation to our foreign trade, will show with tlie same conclu- 
sive evidence, that our unfavourable exchanges with the coun- 
tries connected with I’rance, are mainly nominal, and not real ; 
if, indeed, we can so far admit the strange and improbable sup- 
position of a real exchange of 30 per cent. against us, as to 
think it worth examination. 

One of the certain effects of a really unfavourable exchange; 
and the precise catise which prevents the possibility of its pers 
manence, is jts tendency to raise the price of foreign comimodi- 
ties, and lower the price of home commodities; and an ex- 
change to an amount here supposed, must, in a very moderate 
time, produce this effect in a considerable degree. We ought 
therefore to see a very marked fall in the price of our home 
produce, and a marked rise in the price of foreign commodi- 
ties; instead of which, our home produce has experienced 4 
marked advance in price, and our imported commodities are 
stationary. Nothing, we conceive, could have produced effects 
so opposite to those which were to be expected, and of the du- 
ration and extent actually observed, except an issue of notes 
not only insufficient to prevent that compression of the currency, 
which is at once the natural effect and natural temedy of an 
unfavourable exchange, but greatly to enlarge the medium of 
circulation, at the very moment when circumstances required it 
to be contracted. 

Another efféct of a very unfavourable real exchange with one 
country, or set of countries, is a very favourable exchange with 
others. This has been exemplified in the case of our great 
exports of silver to India and China, which, it is generally ac- 
knowledged, greatly contributed to render our exchanges with 
Europe more favourable than they otherwise would have been. 
We might expect therefore to sve unusually favourable ex 
changes with all the countries not connected with France. In- 
stead of which, there is, we-believe, no one country with 
which the computed exchange, when correctly estimated, is 
favourable to us, although there are countries from which we 
are actually receiving bullion, and with which, therefore, the 
teal exchange is favourable. A more than usual quantity of 
silver bullion has lately, we believe, been imported from Ja- 
maica; which shows, that what is called the Tialenies of pay- 
nents is more than usually favourable to us with that country : 
—_ the prices of Loudon bills in the Jamaica markets, in- 
“ead of rising considerably, as we should have expected, have 
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fallen 15 per cent. since 1608. In 1808 they were about 20 
per cent. premium, and now they are only five,—a fal! of price 
perfectly unaccountable, under such circumstances, upon any 
other supposition than the continued depreciation of our cur 
recy since 1808. ‘The constant premium upon London bills 
in Jamaica, arises merely from an origina! incorrect valuation 
of the par of exchange ; 140/. Jamaica currency being reckoned 
equal to 100/, Sterling, although it would require 154d. 11s. 6d, 
to yield the same value of silver as 100/. of English silver cur 
rency; and 1641. 2s, to purchase 100). of the gold currency, 
which is the English standard, at its present proportion to 
silver; consequently, the computed exchange with Jamaica 
when correctly estimated, is about 104 per cent. in favour of 
Jamaica; ard, with this favourable exchange, Jamaica exports 
dollars in considerable numbers !!—an event which could not 
possibly happen frem any other cause than from the real ex- 
change beihg quite different from the apparent exchange, | In 
fact, it appears from the price at which the dollars thus export 
ed are sold in Eugland, that the real exchange is above 10 per 
cent. against Jamaica; while the apparent exchange being about 
104 per cent. im her favour, leaves above 20 per cent. for the 
depreciation of our currency. . 

Instances of this kind might easily be multiplied ; but we have 
already said enough to show, that all the circumstances attend: 
ing the state of our currency, conspire to prove that our unfa- 
vourable exchanges cannot possibly be all real, nor the separ- 
tion between guineas and bank notes be caused principally by 
a rise in the value of gold. We allowed, in a former article on 
this subject, that a small rise might possibly have taken place 
in gold, during the last three years, from the greater use of it 
in all mercantile transactions; which might be occasioned bye 
general failure of confidence. If we ascribe to this cause half the 
variation which has taken place between gold and silver, we 
shall probably allow more than we are warranted in doing. 
This allowante would contribute to account for those instances 
where some of our home commodities have not risen in price 
quite in the proportion of gold; and it should be recollected 
besides, that the effects of a depreciated currency are always tr 
ther slow in showing themselves, and are generally at first 
partial. 

In what we have hitherto said, we have purposely confined 
ourselves to the last two years and a half, or three years—because 
the great difference between the value of gold and paper has 
taken place since the latter end. of the year 1808; but if we 


survey the whole period since the restriction, we shall find the 
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same conclusions constantly forcing themselves upon us. We 
have already stated, that during the last three years, while the 
excess of the market price above the mint price of gold, and 
the unfavourable foreign exchanges, have very far exceeded all 
former experience, no less an addition has been made to the 
quantity of bank notes in circulation than one ful! third of their 
former amount—an addition equally exceeding all former expe- 
rience: And if we look at the other period, in which the same 
kind ofexcess, and the same unfavourable exchanges were re- 
markable, though not in the same degree, that is, from the 
end of 1799 to the middle of 1802, we shall find that an addi- 
tion of about one fifth of the previous amount of bank notes 
wes made in that short time—an addition coinciding very re- 
markably with the degree of depreciation which then took place. 
The only instance in which an approach to a similar addition 
was made to the amount of bank notes without producing si- 
milar effects, was in the period from the Bank Restriction bill, 
in 1797, till towards the end of 1799, when it is well known 
that a very great previous compression of the currency had 
taken place ; when the demand for guineas arose from the prac- 
tice of hoarding, and not from an unfavourable exchange ; and 
when there was every reason to believe from the unusual quan- 
tity of gold collected by the Bank during these two years, that 
the addition to the notes in circulation was scarcely equal to the 
guineas which had been withdrawn, 

With regard to the other period, from the middle of 1802 
to near the end of 1808, which has sometimes been very strange- 
ly brought forward, as a proof that the currency recovered it- 
self after the depreciation of 1801, under the very same regi~ 
men which was said to have brought it so low, * the facts ap- 
pear to us to proye directly the contrary, According to returns 
published in the Appendix to the Bullion report, the average 
amount of bank notes in circulation for the year 1802, “was 
17,054,454; andin November | 808, the amount was 17,467,070; 
that is, during the course of above six years, while the price of 
gold remained at 4/, an ounce, the amount of notes in circula- 
tioh was not increased so much as 500,000, If, indeed, we 
were to advert solely to the notes above five pounds, we should 
find them, in the year 1802, 13,917,977, and in November 
1808, 13,255,460 ; by which it appears, that an actual dimi- 

’ Gg 3 nution 


* Lord Harrowby used a metaphor of this kind in his speech on 
Lord Stanhope’s bill; and particularly, insisted upon the period 
subsequent to the unfavourable exchanges of 1800 and 1801, as ad, 
verse to the principles of the Bullion Committee, 
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nution of notes above five pounds took place during these six 
years, while the price of gold remained stationary. A further 
inquiry into the amount of notes in circulation would also show 
us, that there was a very considerable diminution of them dur- 
ing the year 1803, when the exchanges began to recover them- 
selves ; * and if, in addition to this, we take into consideration 
.the quantity of guineas which had been withdrawn from cireu- 
Jation, during the very unfavourable exchanges of 1800 and 
1801, aud recollect, at the same time, the usual tendencies of 
this country to maintain a favourable exchange with the greatest 
part of the Continent, unless very powerfully counteracted; 
and further, that the currency was hot, after all, restored to its 
usual and proper state; we shall be compelled to acknowledge, 
that the period from 1802 to the end of 1808, affords as strike 
ing an ieceaten of the principles of the Bullion Committee, 
as any period that can be named either before or after'the Re- 
striction bill. 

We do not mean to say, that our late unfavourable exchan 
have always exclusively originated in the increased issues of the 
Bank. On the contrary, we are inclined to believe, that, both 
at the end of the year 1799, and, still more strikingly, at the 
end of 1808, a greater and more sudden fall of the exchange 
took place, than could possibly be accounted for by the increase 
of notes that had been thrown into the circulation. But we 
mean to say, that when the turn had taken plate from causes 
which might originally be but little connected with the issues of 
notes, the Bank, upon the pretence, perhaps, of supplying the 
place of the guineas exported, or some other pretence, not - 
issued notes to the amount of the guineas withdrawn, whic 
alone would haye prevented the return to a favourable exchange 
at its natural time; but issued them in such numbers, as great- 
ly to increase the whole mass of the circulation, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, so to depreciate it, as to render our unfa- 
vourable exchanges necessarily permanent, and to expel all the 
gold trom our circulation. 

The fact seems to be, that it is generally on occasion of an 
unfavourable state of the exchange, arising from the failure of 


crops, 


* According to a paper delivered to the House of Commons, en- 
titled ‘ Bank of England Accounts,’ the average of the two rt 
turns given for the Ist of January and Ist of July 1802, exceed the 
two returns for the Ist of January and Ist of July 1803, by three 
millions ; and these are the only returns given for these years in the 
paper in question. They do not certainly quite agree with Mi 
Mushet’s Tables. 
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crops, or from shocks to commercial intercourse and confidence, 

that the Bank is most beset with borrowers. Unfortunately, 
these applications for discounts, which merely imply an increas~ 
ed desire of individual merchants to get money at five per cent. ; 
either to make foreign purchases ; to supply funds which have 
deen lost, or are slow in coming in; or to enter into new spe- 
culations on the failure of the old; are mistaken by the Bank 
for an indication, that the currency is insufficient for the pur- 
poses of trade; and the country is thus inundated with paper 
at the very moment when it ought to be diminished. 

We consider it as a point susceptible of complete demonstra- 
tion, that an increase in the issue of Bank of England notes is 
attended with a proportionate increase in the issue of country 
bank notes, provided they continue to occupy nearly the same: 
districts as before, and neither essentially displaces the notes of 
the other. As the great object of the country banker is to-keep 
as many of his notes in circulation as possible, and the precise 
limitation of his power in this respect, is the obligation he is 
under of giving Bank of England notes in exchange for his own, 
when they are returned upon him ; it is not conceivable that he 
should not eagerly seize the opportunity of issuing more of his 
notes, whenever a depreciation of bank notes, from an exces- 
sive issue, would prevent such a return, and enable him to do 
it with perfect security. If he did not do it, the notes of other 
country banks would quickly do it for him, to his great less, 
We cannot, indeed, without the most gross violation of -all the 
principles of supply and demand, suppose it possible, that while 
bank notes and country notes are constantly interchangeable, 
any marked alteration in the proportion between currency arid 
commodities could take place in the districts chiefly oceupied 
by Bank of England notes, and not be accompanied by aisi- 
milar alteration in the proportion between currency and commo- 
dities in the districts chiefly occupied by country notes. But 
this necessary equality in the proportion between curreney and 
commodities throughout the country, before and after an in- 
creased issue of Bawk of England notes, could not of course 
take place, unless such issue was followed by a proportionate 
increase of country bank paper. 

We are now supposing, that the districts chiefly occupied by 
Bank of England and country notes are nearly the same, before 
and after the new issues. But instances may occur, as in ‘the 
case of discredited country notes, in which Bank of England 
notes will be required as a substitute for them. An instance of 
this kind occurred during the summer of 1810, when the fail- 
ure of the Western Banks took place; and this period has been 
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brought forward triumphantly, to show the failure of the gene- 
ral principle. But it is plain that the principle always presup- 
poses, that the Bank of England and country notes do not ma- 
terially encroach on each other’s provinces ; and as the instances 
in which the Bank of England notes enlarge their sphere of cir- 
culation, are confined almost exclusively to the failure of coun. 
try banks, and are of course completely obvious, the principle 
may be considered as established on all oxdinary oecasions. Of 
late years, indeed, the increased number of country banks, and 
their nearer approach to the metropolis, secm to imply, that the 
increase of country bank paper has been even greater, in pro- 
portion, than that of the paper ef the Bank of England; and 
we cannot be wrong in assuming it to be at least as great. 

We may fairly, therefore, consider an increase of Bank of 
England notes, in any particular proportion, as an increase of 
the whole currency of the country in the same proportion, with 
the exception of the guineas which may be withdrawn from the 
circulation. What may be the amount of these, it must of 
course be very difficult to ascertain. ‘There is reason to believe, 
from the great influx of gold, and the unusual coinage of gui- 
neas for two years immediately subsequent to the Bank Restric- 
tion bill in 1797, that the unfavourable exchariges of 1800 and 
1801 were accompanied by a great exportation of coin. But 
there is by no means the same reason to believe, that our late 
very unfavourable exchanges have had the same consequences. 
According to Mr H. Thornton, most of our gold left us in 1801, 
and but little flowed into the country during the six years from 
1802 to 1808, The probability, therefore, seems to be, that 
the notes under 5/., added to the circulation by the Bank of Eng- 
land since 1808, have more than covered the quantity of gui- 
neas withdrawn during the last three years; and that a portion 
even of these notes—perhaps not an inconsiderable portion— 
cught to be looked upon as a permanent addition to the curs 
rency. But, to be quite sure that we do not err on our own 
side, in the estimate which we are about to make of the propor- 
tion in which our whole currency has been increased during the 
last three years, we will take only the notes above 51. 

According to a return to the House of Commons, of the a- 
mount of Bank of England notes in circulation on the first days 
ot January and July from 1796 to 1810, * it appears that the 
average of the two returns in July 1797 and January 1798, was 

11,700,000; 


* See a paper before referred to, entitled, * Bank of England Ac 
counts,’ ordered by the House of Commens to be printed, 22d of 
February, 1811. 
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11,700,000 ; and, according to another return in the same.pa- 
r, of the weekly amount of bank notes in circulation from 
the 9th of March 1810 to the 15th of February 1811, it ap- 
pears that the seven returns for January and February 1811 
give an average of about 15,500,000. By comparing these a- 
mounts at the beginning of 1808 and the beginning of 1811, it 
will appear that the amount of Bank of England notes, exclu- 
sive of bank post-bills, and notes under 5/., must have increas+ 
ed, in the course of three years, in a proportion much nearer 
to one third than one fourth ; and if we assume, as we are ene 
titled to do, that the country bank notes must have increased, 
soon after, in the same proportion, we may fairly conclude, that 
the increase of the whoie circulation cannot be overstated at one 
fourth. Now, we would ask, whether an increase of one fourth, 
in the short space of three years, is not sufficient te acconnt for 
a depreciation of the currency in the same time, amounting to 
17 per cent., or a little more than one sixth, after making every 
allowance for the increascd quantity of circulating mediura'that 
can be supposed to have been required by increased produce and 
increased taxation ;—particularly when we recollect, that, dur 
ing the six previous years of nearly equal taxation and expendi- 
ture, and much greater prosperity and preduce, seareely an 
perceptible addition was made to the amount of the circulation. 
* We entirely agree with those who are of opinion, that no po- 
sitive conclusions are to be drawn respecting an excess of cur 
rency, from the mere quantity of notes in circulation, indes 
ndently of other circumstances; and think, that the mar- 
bt price of bullion, and the state of the exchanges, are the on- 
ly certain criterions of depreciation. But as the opposers of the 
Bullion Report have been very fond of insisting upon the small 
addition that has been made to the currency of late years, com- 
ared to the increased scale of our expenditure, we have thought 
it right to set this argument in what appears to us to be its true 
light. And when, instead of talking of the mere numerical ine 
crease of bank notes, compared with our prodigious expendi< 
ture and debt, we advert to the proportion in which the whole 
currency has been enlarged ; and instead of spreading this nus 
merical increase over fourteen years, we confine it to the peri- 
ods in which the increase really took place ; and, above all, when 
we advert to a period of six years of great taxation and expen- 
diture, and great increase of the national debt, unaccompanied 
by any increase of Bank of England notes above 51, or any 
increase in the market price of gold ;—the facts will appear to 
prove directly the reverse of what they are intended to prove ; 
apd our only astonishment will be, that the rapid increase of 
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currency which has taken place during the last three years, has 
not been accompanied by a still greater depreciation. 

If then it appears, beyond all possibility of doubt, that a 
comparatively excessive issue of paper has taken place since the 
Bank Restriction bill, and most especially during the last three 
years ; and if, even according to the concessions of those who 
oppose the Bullion Report, an excess of paper is in its nature 
calculated to expel the precious metals from tie circulation of 
the country where such excess exists, What pretence have we 
to complain of our inability to obtain gold? What pretence 
have we.to attribute this inability to the untoward circumstances 
attending the state of the Continent; when, under any circum- 
stances the most favourable, the conduct which we have adopted 
could not fail to deprive us of all our guineas ? 

We are far from meaning to deny the tendency of the pre- 
sent unnatural state of the Continent, to throw difficulties in 
the way of all sorts of commercial transactions, and that of ob- 
tnibing gold among others ; but we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the measures we have resorted to, are of all others the 
most calculated to aggravate and extend those difficulties. — W hat 
has, in fact, been our situation ?— We have had to contend with 
tm cnemy whose power extends over so large a portion of the 
Continent, that he has been able to exclude our produge and 
manuiactures from almost all the principal ports of Europe ; 
and we have had to support a great foreign expenditure, with- 
out the same facilities as formerly of defraying it by the export of 
our commodities, In this situation, what is the line of con- 
duct that common sense and sound policy would seem to dic- 
tate? In the first place, we conceive it would be, so to propor- 
tion our manufactures for foreign sale to the confined vent for 
them, as not to have immense quantities returned upon our 
hands, to involve our merchants in ruin ; and, in the next place, 
to be very careful not to take any steps respecting our currency, 
which would tend to deprive us of the precious metals, and 
prevent the country from having a considerable store of thei to 
resort to, and a steady supply of them coming in, whenever 
“they were found to be the most convenient remittances for our 
foreign expenditure. Instead of this, however, what has actu- 
ally been our conduct? By means of the profuse and unusual 
accommodations afforded by the Bank of England to our mer- 
chants, they have been encouraged, and cnabled, to work an 
unusual quantity of manufactures, at high prices, for foreign 
sale, at the very time when the vent for them was unusually dimi- 
nished ; and, by means of the same profuse issues, al] our gold 
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has been driven from the circulation, and its return effectually 
prevented. 9 td 

The consequences are such os might have been anticipated. 
The period to which we principally allude, and during which 
the great issues of paper have taken place, has been marked by 
the most extensive failures in the mercantile world, and by the 
most wide-spreading poverty and misery among the manfactur- 
ing classes, ever witnessed ; and our armies and expenditure 
abroad, have been maintained not only at a disadvantage, and 
expense unheard of before, but the Government has been put to 
the greatest difficulties to obtain the means of supporting them, 
even while it consented to purchase these means at the most ex- 
travagant prices. 

There cannot, we conceive, be a grosser error than to 

se, that the Government will have a greater command of bul- 
fon for its foreign expenditure, if the domestic circulation be 
confined almost exclusively to paper. The actual store of the 
precious metals which a country may possess, though of the 
greatest use and advantage in any sudden demand occasioned by 
an unfavourable balance of payments, can never be sufficient to 
supply a continued foreign expenditure of any magnitude. ‘The 
means of this expenditure, if we suppose that bullion must form 
a part of it, can only be abundant, when, as fast as the preci- 
ous metals are sent out in one quarter, a steady supply of them 
flows in from other quarters. But this, of course, can onl 
happen, when bank notes and guineas are precisely of the same 
value; and when, instead of the scanty influx occasioned b 
the precarious and uncertain wants of Government, a large and 
steady demand for bullion, to maintain the accustomed circula- 
tion, produces its invariable concomitant, a large and steady 
supply. But there is yet a much more fatal error prevailing a- 
mong the supporters of the present system of paper circulation, 
the consequences of which, it is to be feared, we shall long have 
reason to lament. This is, that the profuse issues of the Bank 
of England, and the accommodations which the Government 
receives from them in their general expenditure, form so essens 
tial a resource for carrying on the present expensive war, that 
our efforts would be immediately paralysed if this resource were 
to fail. 

It is certainly true, that a paper circulation issued by a.Go- 
vernment, and increased according to its wants, has often been 
found, in other countries, and undoubtedly would be found in 
this, a very powerful temporary resource. Such a mode of 
obtaining resources has, however, always been reprobated, not 
enly as adapted exclusively to a tyrannical, or a revolutionary 
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Government, from the unlimited extent to which it may be push- 
ed; but as extremely oppressive and unequal in the manner of its 
operation ; and as giving a most unfair advantage to the profuse 
debtor over the thritty creditor. Whatever objections, however, 
may be made to it on these grounds, it is, beyond all doubt, a 
system of faration (for this is its true character) calculated to af- 
ford, for a short time, very powerful and effective resources. But 
there never was, we canceive, so mistaken and puerile an imitation 
of it, as that of supporting the present profuse issues of the Bank, 
under the idea that they furnish similar resources to the Govern- 
ment for carrying on the present expensive contest. They press, 
indeed, in proportion to their extent, with the same severity 
and the same inequality upon the subject ; and give the same 
unjust advantage to the debtor, at the expense of the creditor. 
But in this violent and unfair transfer of property, the Bank 
proprietors and the debtors are the gainers,——not the Govern- 
ment. The Government, by the sanction and support which it 
has given to the present system of circulation, almost avowedly 
for the express purpose of enabling it to carry on the war, may 
fairly be said, in addition to all its direct taxes, to have laid an 
indirect tax upon the people during the last three years, to an 
amount approaching towards a dowle income tax; and yet we 
will venture to say, that the advantages which it has devived 
from the profuse issues of the Bank, do not exceed a few hun- 
dred thousands. They appear to us, indecd, to be confined (in 
all cases, where a manifest injustice is not committed towards a 
ublic servant or public creditor) to the circulation of a few 
Rocinenee and Navy bills at rather a better price, and a few 
temporary advances to Government, which, in such a country 
as this, might always be obtained without such unnatural aids. 
We really believe, that no instance can be found of so great a 
change being produced in the property of a country, through 
the medium of its Government, from which that Government 

derived so little advantage, cither immediate or prospective. 
We are fully aware, that the system of indirect taxation to 
which we are now alluding, is of the nature of a transfer of 
property from one sct of people to another, and pot an actual 
consumption of it by the Government. But so are the taxes 
which are imposed for the purpose of paying the interest of the 
national debt. Yet these taxes occasion a very severe pressure 
upon individuals. And such a pressure as this, ought surely to 
be reserved to maintain a great national expenditure, and not 

be wantonly inflicted for the most trifling accommodations. 
We are also fully aware, that the transfer of property occas 
sioned by a rise of prices, has a tendency to give a stimulus to 
industry, 
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industry. ‘To this principle we gave its full weight in a former 
Number. . It appears to us, indeed, a very important one; as 
explaining the reason why severe taxation 1s not so prejudicial 
to the resources of a state, as might naturally be expected; and 
why great public prosperity is not incompatible with much in- 
dividual distress. But, independently of the great injustice of 
ever calling such a principle into action unnecessarily, the prin- 
ciple itself cannot safely be received without considerable limi- 
tation. 

If those who have triumphantly brought forward the very 
just observations of Hume, on the good effects of an increasing 
circulating medium, had studied with attention the former part 
of the same admirable essay from which these observations are 
taken, they would have found, that, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, the natural check to the continuance of great commercial 
prosperity in any one country, is the rise of corn and labour, 
necessarily occasioned by that prosperity itself’; and that, for fear of 
accelerating the period of this check, he entertains great doubt of 
the benefit of banks, even without reference to any depreciation 
of their paper below the value of bullion. And when the same 
persons, in order to deprecate the return of the Bank to payments 
in specie, dilate with satisfaction un the poverty, beggary and 
sloth which are the consequences, according to Hume, of a do- 
creasing circulating medium ; let them read the whole essay, and 
then say whether it is not clearly Hume’s opinon, that the most 
certain way of producing that poverty, beggary and sloth which 
he describes, is a profuse issue of bauk paper,—an intemperate 
use of an excessive stimulus, which, from its very nature, can- 
not adinit of being continued. We have iicreased the circulat- 
ing medium at least one fourth during the last three years, Is 
it meant to be asserted, that we ought to go on at this rate, in 
order to avoid the check we so much dread? If we were to 
make the attempt, is it not certain, that the disease would over- 
take us even during the time that we were applying what we 
conceived to be the remedy? Has it not, in fact, already over- 
taken us? Is not that period, contemplated by Hume as so un- 
favourable to industry, already arrived ? And do not our ruin- 
ed merchants, our impoverished manufacturers, and the severe 
check that our capital and revenue have of late suffered, amply 
testify, that, even in the first application of the stimulus, it was 
administered in much too large a dose ? 

Yet, under all these circumstances, and under the moral cer- 
tainty of rendering a return to a wholesome state of the circu- 
lation more and more difficult, the longer we continue the pre« 
sent system, we are taking further steps in the same career, with 
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a confidence that is perfectly inconceivable. By the late act, we 
have done nearly all that is possible, short of making bank notcs 
a legal tender, to force the people of this country to consider bank 
notes and guineas as of equal value. And if this act should not 
be sufficient for the purpose, that is, if the public should ob- 
stinately persevere in giving the preference to that commodity, 
which, in any fair and open market, will scl! for 20 per cent. 
more than the other, the ulterior ineasure, of making bank notes 
a legal tender, is openly and distinctly threatened. ‘The imme- 
diate and avowed causes which, in the opinion of ministers, 


rendered this act, and the accompanying threat necessary, 


were, the conduct of a noble Lord respecting his rents, and the 
decision of the Judges in the case of De Yonge. 
We confess, that when we first heard of the notice which 
Lord King’s requisition to his tenants had excited, we were dis- 
osed to regret that the event had happened ;—not because we 
did not think that the proceeding was perfectly equitable and 
honourable, but because we thought that, in the actual state of 
the knowledge and temper of the administration, it would lead 
immediately to the making of bank notes a legal tender. But 
though it has, in fact, led to something as nearly 2s possible 
approaching to this, yet further reflection has convinced 
us, that, in spite of this consequence, the discussion which it 
has occasioned, and the manner in which it has brought the 
subject home to the public feeling, cannot fail to be of the high- 
est use in explaining the true state of the circulation. It must 
be acknowledged, indeed, that the period at, which the noble 
Lord determined to stand forward upon this occasion, was, in 
every point of view, most correctly and happily chosen. It was 
not very wisely urged, in the debates upon this subject, that as, 
for the whole course of the fourteen years since the Restriction 
bill, no landhokler in England had been known to demand his 
rents in the legal coin of the realm, it might fairly have been 
presumed that none would in future do so, and that it would not 
be necessary to provide against such a case by law. But we 
would ask, whether, at any former period, there was the same 
reason for demanding gold ? or, whether, because a person sub- 
mits to a loss of 5 or 10 per cent., rather than revert to the re« 
medy which the law allows, it follows, that he ought to submit to 
a loss of 20 per cent. without any effort to avoid it? Vor 


more than two years after the Restriction, bank notes and 


guineas were precisely of the same value, and, of course, no 
person could feel any preference of the one above the other. 
or the next three years, there was a difference between them, 
which yaried frexa 5 to 10 per cent. This difference excited, - 
' might 
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might be expected, considerable attention and discussion, which, 
there was reason to believe, produced a greater degree of caution 
on the part of the Bank; and the period of so great a depreci- 
ation as 10 per cent. was but of very short duration. For the 
next six years, the price of gold remained stationary, and the 
exchanges returned nealy to their accustomed state. This 
price was, indecd, between 2 and 3 per cent. above the mint 
price; but it was not to be expected, that any person, for so 
slight a difference, should incur the trouble and odium of an 
appeal to the law. It was, however, quite a different thing, 
when, instead of 3 per cent., 5 per cent., or 10 per cent., the 
depreciation during the next three years amounted to more than 
20 per cent. ; and when, above all, the fact of this depreciation was 
formally denied by the party who alone had the means of checking 
it, and when, of course, there was every reason to belicve that 
it would be continually progressive. We must say, therefore, 
that, whether with a view to the mere question of property, or 
that which probably might influence the noble Lord still more, 
a desire to make « practical protest against a system subversive 
of some of the most sacred and fundamental laws of his coun- 
try, he could not have chosen a more happy time for another 
appeal to the good sense of the country: and we really think 
that those who feel with the noble Baron on this subject, and on 
such fundamental and constitutional questions, are ready to say 
with the Barons of old, Nolumus leges Anglia mutari—must 
consider him as entitled to great praise for the manly and able 
manner in which he has conducted this appeal, both in his pri- 
vate and legislative capacity, undeterred by the clamours ot ig- 
norance and folly. 

The laws to which Lord King had the power of appealing, in 
order to enforce the performance of the contracts into which he 
had entered with his tenants, according to their true and legiti- 
mate meaning, afford the most unquestionable proofs, that the 
spirit in which the Restriction act was conceived and brought 
forward as a temporary measure in 1797, was totally different 
from that in which it has been lately continued. And it appears 
to us, we confess, a most. cruel calumny on the character of 
Mr Pitt, to insinuate that he would have been ready, at any 
time, to sanction the late unjust transfers of property, and wan- 
ton and useless pressure upon the people, which have been oc 
casioned by the present excessive Sonrtehion of the currency. 
On this point, without the most direct proofs of intentions 
which were not executed, it is but candid to judge from, the 
measures to which he actually did give his support ;,and in 
these, it must be allowed, there was a very marked attention te 
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the protection of private property. While it was thought ne- 
cessary temporarily to suspend ee ca ual P ayments of the Bank, 

which, of course, prevented, individuals from converting their 
Dcloo ty immediately into a legal tender 5 for a debt ; it was just- 
y thou ght proper to suspend the power of arrest in ‘mesne pro- 
cess, for fear such a power, against which no one who was in- 
debted to another could be immediately prepared, might be 
exercised wantonly and capriciously, w hen there was no essen- 
tial difference between bank notes and i guineas. But in order, 
at the same time, effectually to protect the property of the sub- 
ject from the chance of loss froma paper currency not imme. 
diately convertible into specie, all the other processes for re- 
covering a debt in the legal coin of the realm were left open ; 
which Was, in our opinion, clearly and distinctly to point out 
the precise remedies which the Legislature intended should be 
taken, if at any time the currency really became depreciated, 
and the debtor pi “oposed to pay his creditor ina medium de- 
cidedly of less value than that in which he had contracted to pay 
him. 

And yet it is because an individual has resorted to a remedy 
thus left open by the Legislature for the most just and obvious 
purpose ; and because it has been determined by the judges 
that the laws of England as hitherto constituted, will not sanc- 
tion the degradation of the legal coin of the realm to whatever 
value in exchange a banking company may choose to give to 
their notes, that the late act to make bank notes equivalent to 
guincas has been passed, and that the further measure is threat- 
ened of making bank notes a legal tender ! 

But what is sti!l more extraordinary than the act itself, is, 
that such a measure should have been ‘brought forward for the 
avowed purpose of protecting the property of the public credi- 
tor. Now, ofall the descriptions of persons in the state, the 
sublic: creditor appears te us to be the most deeply and cruelly 
injured by it. ‘The mercantile classes, it is well known, do not 
suffer from a Cepreei: ated currency, as long us confidence re- 
mains unimpaired. ‘The land! older, though } he will undoubt- 
edly have that proportion of the produce of his land whiclr-he 
stipulated to retain, when he consigned the temporary Y posses- 
sion of it to a tenant, v« ry unjustly y diminished duri mg the time 
that his leases have to run, will alw ays have the opportunit y, at 
the expiration of these leases, of recovering the genuine value 
of hisproperty. ‘The public servants of the state, and all other 
descriptions of servants who live on the wages of labour, though 
they may suffer very cruelly for a time, must ultimately have 
their wages raised ‘in.proportion to the depreciation of _ 
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medium ‘in which they are paid. But the public creditor has 
no remedy, either immediate or prospective. He is utterly at 
the mercy of the circulating medium ; and if the 20 millions, 
which now form the revenues of so many British families, were 
not equal in value, and the command of the necessaries of life, 
to the bullion contained in a single million of the Jegal coin of 
the realm, the condition of these families must inevitably sink 
in this frightful proportion. We do not mean to assert it as 
our opinion that this extreme case will probably occur ; but we 
mean distinctly to assert, that if bank notes be made whee 
tender, and they are virtually so even at present, the Legisla- 
ture will deliver to the Bank Directors the-full and complete 
power of producing such a case. And whatever may be the 
result, whether the currency becomes depreciated 40 or 50 per 
cent., or remains nearly stationary at 20 per cent. ; or whether, 
from the individual good conduct of the Directors, it recovers 
a part or the whole of its lost value ;, we do not hesitate to say, 
that in the whole course of English history no act can be point- 
ed out which can be more properly designated by the term un- 
constitutional, or which more directly contradicts the general 
spirit of British legislation in the best times, than that which 
thus gives up 20 shillions worth of revenue belonging to British 
subjects, to be regulated in its value according to the will and 
pleasure of 24 individual merchants, whose interests are in reali- 
ty different from those of the owners of such revenue. 

It was asked, in the debates an the late act, whether the state 
ought to allow of guineas being demanded in discharge of other 
debts, while it continued to pay its own debts in paper? We 
should undoubtedly say that it ought ; and that if it did so, it 
would give the surest pledge possible that the public dividends 
would not long continue to be paid in a depreciated currency. 
{t seldom falls to the lot of a fraternity of reviewers to possess 
money in the stocks; but it is well known that we are rich- 
er than many of our brethren; and the report of our hav- 
ing accumulated above a hundred pounds in: the three per 
cents. (though we did not mean to foam of it) is really true. 
Yor this little nest egg, it may be supposed that we are 
proportionably anxious; and with a view to its safety, and 
the value of the yearly income we derive from it, what of 
all other things we should most like to see, is a fair and 
open discount upon paper, and a free circulation of guineas at 
their market price. We should then submit to our present di- 
iminution of income, in the full confidence that it would be 
temporary ; and that when the injustice which the public ere- 
slitor was suffering, was daily and gd brought before the 
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view of the Legislature, a British Parliament would infallibly 
interfere to prevent it. But we confess that we are most seri- 
ously alarmed for our property, when the Government, under 
the insidious pretext of supporting the interests of its creditors, 
does every thing that is possible to conceal their losses from the: 
public ; and by solemnly declaring bank notes to be equivalent 
to guineas, furnishes to the interested and unthinking the pre- 
tence of saying, that the ruin which crv es the public creditors, 
while other classes find the means of esc.ping from it, is owing 
to a rise of profits, a rise of rents, and a rise of wages, and not 
to its true cause, a depreciated currency. 

One of the principal arguments urged in favour of the ever 
memorable act for making bank notes equivalent to guineas in 
public estimation, when they were not equivalent in the market, 
was, that however it might be lamented by some, that the mea- 
sures which had led to the present state of our currency had ever 
been adopted, it was evidently impossible to retract, or even not 
to go on with them at present. ‘This, it must be confessed, is a 
most fearful argument ;.and if it be really intended to go on in the 
same spirit which has marked the last three years, there are no 
limits to the degree of depreciation which may be expected. All 
that has yet happened is in exact conformity with the general 
principles which have been laid down on this subject by those who 
are called theorists ; and the experience of the past enables us, 
with the utmost certainty, to predict, that an excessive issue of 
paper in England will be accompanied with precisely the same 
results which have invariably attended it in other countries,— 
with the same unavailing endeavours to prop the falling value of 
the paper—the same failure of confidence and check to all regu- 
lar commercial dealings—and the same wide-wasting convulsion 
ef private property. 

We cannot, however, bring ourselves to believe that we shall 
continte to proceed in this destructive career. We cannot be- 
lieve that, though the Legislature appears to be blind to a de- 
préciation of 20 per cent., it will not open its eyes to a depreci- 
ation of 30, 40, or 50 per cent. We have even some hope in 
the Bank Directors themselves, and in the natural repugnance 
which men of character and respectability must feel to be con- 
sidered as the instruments of so much mischief to their country. 
One of the most cheering gleams that has reached our northern 
hemisphere, was the statement of Mr Manning, a Bank Direc- 
tor, in the-House of Commons, that the issues of bank notes 
had been diminished three millions,—that they had, at one 
period, been twenty-five millions, and were then twenty-two 
millions. Let three more millions be withdrawn gradually re 
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the circulation, and then let the Bank rest a while upon its oars. 
The effect of a diminished circulation on prices cannot be ex- 
pected to be immediate and universal 5 but we are certain that 
no long time would elapse, before a marked change would be 
perceived in the price of gold, and the state of our foreign ex- 
changes. 

The diminution of the issues of paper is the grand point to 
be accomplished ; and, from whatever quarter it may come,’ or 
from whatever motive it may be prompted, we shalt hail it with 
joy and gladness as the only specific for the present disordered 

. state of the currency. The next remedy we should recommend, 
is one which ought certainly to yma es the first, and would 
be the surest pledge of its continued application. This is the 
immediate repeal of the late act for regulating public estimation, 
and the free permission to the legal coin of the realm to circu- 
late with paper at its real value in exchange. We can readily 
understand why the Bank Directors, and perhaps the Govern- 
ment, should object to this measure, as it would undoubtedly 
be a standing reproach to them, that any difference should re- 
main, in public estimation, between guineas and bank notes ; 
but that any of the other members of the state, who are not, or 
at least do not think themselves personally interested ii the 
continuance of the present system, should contemplate such an 
event with fear, as a dangerous and alarming crisis, is what we 
cannot comprehend. An open discount upon paper has taken 
i in all the continental countries, where an excess of paper 

as been issued, without any difficulty or convulsion. It is, in 
reality, the natural effect of a depreciated currency; and is, at 
the same time, the best immediate remedy that can possibly be 
applied, and the best preparative for a return to payments in 
specie. Care should be taken, and such care may always be 
taken, equitably to settle past contracts ; and the reference to 
gold, which would then always be made, would’ at once settle all 
uture contracts upon the most solid foundations. We should 
then again see guineas in our circulation ; and the Government 
would no longer be driven to the same difficulties, and the same 
extravagant means in the support of its eee expenditure. 

With regard to the gold which ought gradually to be collect- 
ed, to enable the Bank, after a moderate time, to resume its 
payments in specie, and render the cure complete, nothing 
would of course facilitate it so much, as the taking off the pre- 
sent bounty of 20 per cent. on the melting or exportation of gui- 
neas; and we really think, that if the legal coin of the realm 
were allowed to pass for what it is worth, no great ones 
it would long be felt, notwithstanding the present con 
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state of the mercantile world. But as the Bunk Directors scem 
to consider the collection of a sufficient quantity of gold for a 
return to cash payments, as a labour absolutely herculean, in the 
present state of things, let the Government so far indulge them, 
as.to adopt the valuable suggestion of Mr Ricardo, and merely 
compel them, at the expiration of two years, to pay their notes 
above 20/., and no other, in guineas, standard gold in bars, or 
foreign gold of the same value, at their option. This plan (ior 
the further explanation of which we refer to the Appendix of 
the 4th edition of Mr Ricardo’s first pamphict, p. 91.) would 
preclude the necessity of providing, at first, such a quantity of 
gold as would be required to fill the smaller channels of circula- 
tion with guineas; and, while it was continued, would protect 
the Bank from the dangers to which it might be exposed, on 
the resumption of its payments in cash,—from the effects of 
small hoarding, or th: pressing demand for guineas, or the 
failure of country banks. It would only be necessary to pro 
vide such a quantity of bullion as would be sufficient completely 
to secure it against an unfavourable balance of payments, occa- 
sioned either by its own imprudent issues, or the natural ing 
qualities which must occasionally occur in the wants and sup- 
plies of different nations ; which last cause can never be of se 
rious magnitude and continuance, unless aggravated and _pro- 
longed by the former. 

Tow long such a plan should be allowed to continue, or whe- 
ther it might be anes made permanent, would of 
course be the subject of future consideration, Its great object 
is to maintain, steadily, the bullion value of our paper curren- 
cy, at a very small expense of the precious metals ; and this ob- 
ject it scems calculated to answer. 


Art. XI. The Bakerian Lecture—On some of the Combinations 
of Oxymuriatic Gas and Oxygene, and on the Chemical Rela- 
tions of these Principles to inflammable Bodies. By Humphrey 
ws Esq. LL.D. Sec. R.S. F.R.S.E. M.R.I. A. and 
M. R. I. 


On a Combination of Oxymuriatic Gas and Oxygene Gas. By 
the same. From the Philosophical Transactions for 181), 


Part I. 


\ — have made a point of following this excellent chemist 
through his various and important discoveries, as regu- 

larly as the nature of our publication would admit ; and we now 
resume 


and 
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resume the subject, by calling the attention of our readers to 
the two papers published by him in the last part of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

It may be recollected, that Mr Davy’s experiments had led 
him to doubt, or rather more than to doubt, the existence of 
oxygene in oxymuriatic acid, the body formerly supposed to 
contain it, perhaps in greater abundance than any other. Mr 
Davy was inclined to believe, on the contrary, that this acid is 
a peculiar elementary substance, much more nearly resembling 
oxygene itself, than any of its compounds, usually denominated 
Acids. The papers now before us contain further inquiries in- 
to this analogy ; and although they cannot be said to advance 
us very far in our progress towards a clear demonstration of the 
proposition in question, they nevertheless contain many curi- 
ous and original observations, and open the way for new and 
interesting inquiries. ‘The second of the papers, in particular, 
presents some matters of great novelty; and is more valuable, 


by a good deal, though far shorter, than the first. 

The first paper consists of a great varicty of experiments and 
observations, many of which are very interesting, aml tend to 
throw considerable light on the singular substance in question. 
But they are very miscellaneous, and scarcely capable of a- 


bridgement. Our author begins with some experiments rela- 
tive to the combinations of potassium and sodium with oxygene, 
and of potash and soda with water. When the two metallic 
bases are burnt in common air at a moderate heat, brownish 
substances are produced, extremely fusible, effervescing strong- 
ly in water, and convertible into dry alkali, by bein intensely 
heated in atmospherical air. Mr Davy acknowled es himself in- 
debted to Messrs Gay Lussac and Thenard, for the discovery, 
that these substances are peroxides of potassium and sodium, 
although the exact amount of the oxygene contained in them 
has not been ascertained. The deflagration of potassium in ni- 
tre produces a peroxide—that of sodium does not appear to do 
so. The peroxides of both metals are decomposed by ignition ; 
and the residues are hard, greyish, exceedingly dry substances, 
—extremely difficult of fusion,—of rather greater specific gravi- 
ty than potash and soda, and, by the addition of water, heatin 
violently, and changed into white, ordinary, fusible, potash a 
soda—which appear, therefore, to be hydrats of potash and so- 
da. The greyish, hard substances, are evidently those bodies 
in their pure state, although we had no knowledge of them pre- 
vious to the discovery of Sate metallic bases. 
Mr Davy examined a little more minutely this interesti 
point, of the union of water with those pure oxides, By dist’ 
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ling ordinary potash which had been ignited for some minutes 
with two and a half times its weight of boracic acid, which had 
been kept at a white heat for an hour, he obtained about 15 
per cent. of water. From common soda he obtained, by a si- 
milar process, near 23 per cent.; and he then satisfied himself, 
that the boracic acid had not contributed to this product ; for 
that acid in great excess being ignited with the common alkalis 
in small quantity (all other circumstances remaining the same), 
he obtained little or no water. Nor was any water at all form- 
ed by repeating this experiment with the pure alkalis obtained 
by the above mentioned methods. The boracic acid, he admits, 
contains water, do what we can to separate it by a white heat; 
but he contends that these trials show the impossibility of ob- 
taining water from this acid, which has been so ignited to white- 
ness, by the red heat used in the experiment with the alkalis. 
Our author comes, next, to the detail of several experiments 
and calculations, from which he deduces the following conclu 
sion,—intelligible perhaps, but certainly not to a cursory reader 
very obvious, in its meaning—that ‘ five proportions of pdt- 
© ash, equal to 240 grains, must be decomposed to form with 
‘an equal number of proportions of oxymuriatic gas equal 
to 164.5 grains ; five proportions of muriate of potash equal 


to 365 grains and five of oxygene equal to $7.5 grains 
Ww 


combin ith one of potash, equal to 48, must unite in 

a triple union with one of oxymuriatic gas, equal to 32.9 

to form one proportion, equal to 118.4 grains of hyper- 

oxymuriate of potash. ’—It is singular how few new terms 
Newton invented. Whatever language he found in com- 
mon use, of that he availed himself. Scarcely ever did he use 
a known word in a novel] sense; and the language which he 
found ready made, he used in such a manner as to convey no 
inconsiderable number of discoveries the most important and 
the most original that mortal man has ever been permitted to 
make. We wish Mr Davy would attempt to confine himself 
within the ordinary limits of the language ; for, really, it be- 
comes a task of no small difficulty to trace his meaning through 
such neology as clothes the sentence last quoted. 

Our author’s attention was next Beans to the combinations of 
oxygene and oxymuriatic gas with the metals of the earths ; and he 
found reason to conclude, that the muriates of baryta, lime and 
strontia,’ consist of the metallic bases with oxymuriatic gas.— 
These earths, on being heated to redness in oxymuriatic gas, give 
out oxygene, and leave bodies in no aspect differing from dry 
muriates: But Mr Davy has not yet tried the more direct and 
conclusive experiment of uniting the metallic bases of = 

earths 
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earths with oxymuriatic gas. He next examined the operation 
of oxymuriatic gas upon the different metals ; and the most ma- 
terial point ascertained by his experiments is, that the oxygene 
given out (where any was given out) bore an exact proportion 
to the quantity absorbed by the metal. ‘Thus, 2 grains of red 
oxide of mercury, he found, absorbed ,%,ths of a cubical inch of 
oxymuriatic gas, and afforded 0.45 of. ain 3; two grains of 
dark olive oxide from calomel, decomposed by potash, absorbed 
about %4,dths of oxymuriatic gas, and gave out ;4,dths of 
oxygene—corrosive sublimate being produced in both cases. 

he concluding section of this paper contains a number of 
general remarks, chiefly inferences tom the facts related in it, 
and from other facts, illustrative of our author’s new and, as it 
appears to us for the reasons which we formerly urged, still 
only probable opinion, that oxymuriatic gas contains no oxy- 
gene. This doctrine unquestionably derives some additional 
weight from the facts detailed in the paper now before us,—but 
those fall short of a demonstration. The most material circum- 
stance, in this view, is the regularity with which the quantity 
of oxygene produced in these experiments, observes the pro- 
portion wherein that body is found in the oxides, and not the 
proportion wherein the oxymuriatic gas is exhibited. The ap- 
parently contrary inference to be drawn from the copious pro- 
duction of oxymuriatic acid, by the action of muriatic acid on 
oxides, and on hyperoxymuriates, is explained away by the help 
of Mr Davy’s doctrine, that muriatic acid gas is a compound 
of hydrogene and oxymuriatic gas,—a doctrine which will 
probably be thought still undemonstrated, although this able 
and ingenious inquirer has unquestionably placed it in a point of 
view not far short of inductive demonstration. 

An important and, we believe, an original observation, fol- 
lows, upon the manner in which Sena gas acts in the 
process of bleaching. The illustrious discoverer of this gas, as 
is well known, explained its action upon the simple and won- 
derfully accommodating theory of phlogiston, modified and im- 
provell as it had been, and rendered still more consonant to the 
phenomena, by his own inquiries. He supposed the gas to act b 
combining with thephlogiston of the coloured bodies. ‘The Frenc 
chemists, on the other hand, accounted for the fact, by supposing 
that a gas so plentifully furnished with oxygene, supplied this sub- 
stance, which they saw, in other cases, produced powerful effects 
on colouring matter. Our author, who denies the existence of 
oxygene in this gas, has offered a third explanation, and for- 
tified it by an experiment, which well deserves notice. He 
filed with oxymuriatic gas a glass globe, containing muri- 
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ate of lime, in a dry and powdered state. In another glass 
globe, containing also dry muriate of lime, he placed dry 
paper, tinged with litmus—and after some time he exhausted it. 
Then, connecting it with the former globe, by means of tubes 
and stopcocks, the litmus paper was cxposed for two days to 
the action of the gas in the first globe; but scarcely any per- 
ceptible altcration in its colour was ‘produced ; ;—while paper of 
the same kind, exposed to oxymuriatic gas, which had not been 

previously kept in contact with muriate of lime, was instantly 
rendered. white ;—and litmus paper, which had net been pre- 
viously dried, nc hig exposed to oxymuriatic gas dried as be- 
fore, underwent the same change, though more slowly. From 
this comparative trial, Mr Davy infers, “that the ¢ gas produces 
its effects upon coloured bodies, by decompounding the water 
present, and setting its oxygene loose ;—and he adds, that the 
hyperoxymuriates owe their bleaching powers, apparently, to 
the tendency which their metallic base has to form simple com- 
binations with oxymuriatic gas, and thus liberate the super- 
abundant portion of oxygene. 

Upon this theory we must be allowed ‘to offer a remark or 
two, though with great deference, and even some degrce of 
doubt, lest certain considerations may have escaped us, rather 
than Mr Davy. But although we presume his future experiments 
will clear this matter up, and add what is now wanting to sub- 
stantiate the foregoing conclusions, we cannot help at present 
feeling the deficiency of the evidence on which it rests. ‘The 
obvious want of direct experiments to determine the effects of 
oxygene itself, exhibited to colouring particles, is indeed com- 
mon to this and to the commonly rec ceived French explanation. 
It may moreover be said, that the eflects produced by oxygene 
in its nascent state may, nay in all probability are, very differ ent 
from any which the gas, when formed, would produce on sub- 
stances simphy immersed in it. Yet of this observation, in its fall 
extent at least, Mr Davy cannot well avail himself; for the super- 
abundant oxygene in hyperoxymuriates scarcely can be said to 
attack colours in its nascent state. This, however, we pass over, 
for the purpose of coming to our chief difficulty ; and with 
the same view we abstain from inquiring whether any measures 
were taken to ascertain that no other change was produc ed on 
the oxymuriatic gas by exposure to dry muriate of lime, than 
merely depriving it of moisture. This our principal difficulty 
then lies, in the supposition essential to Mr Davy’s explanation, 
that water remains either chemically united or mechanical- 
ly suspended in the gas without any decomposition, notwith- 
standing the disposition of the gas to de compound it ; and - 
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the superabundant portion of oxygene remains united with the me- 
tallic basesand the oxymuriatic gas, in hyperoxymuriates, notwith- 
standing the disposition of those metallic bases to form simple com- 
binations ;—and yet, that the mere exhibition of the colouring 
matter, to whatever vegetable substance it may belong, and conse- 
uently of whatever vegetable elements it may consist, a ro- 

tone the decomposition of the water in the one case, and of the 
hyperoxymuriatic gas in the other. ‘There is no great difficulty, 
perhaps, in conceiving that moist litmus paper, when exposed to 
dry oxymuriatic gas, should have its water decomposed.—But 
if water in litmus paper is decomposed by this gas, how comes 
water in this gas itself to escape decomposition ?—and how 
happens it, that the moist gas, as soon as litmus paper is ex- 
posed to it, begins to suffer decomposition immediately? And 
if litmus paper, and all other coloured vegetable substances, pro- 
duce this mutual action of the parts of moist oxymuriatic gas, 
is it not somewhat strange, that every vegetable substance, 
whether coloured or not, (we mean whether already bleached 
or not) should not equally accelerate the decomposition,—since 
we have no reason whatever to believe that the colouring matter 
is the same in all bodies, or is something different from the 
body to which it belongs ?—This is a point deserving further 
examination, and susceptible, we apprehend, of considerable 
elucidation by very obvious experiments. 

The only other observation worthy of notice in the section which’ 
we are considering, is a correction of a common opinion, that 
oxymuriatic gas is capable of being chrystallized when exposed 
to a low temperature. Mr Davy found, by several experiments, 
that this is erroneous. The solution of gas in water freezes, 
indeed, more readily than pure water does—and hence. the 
mistake; but ifthe gas be dried, and exposed in its dry state 
toa cold of 40° below nothing of Fahrenheit, no chrystallizae 
tion whatever takes place. 

The first of these papers concludes with some remarks.on 
the changes deemed by our author to be now requisite in the 
nomenclature of the oxymuriatic gas and its compounds. To 
continue the denomination originally derived from the supposi- 
tion of its containing oxygene and muriatic acid, seems absurd 
to Mr Davy, who considers the existence of oxygene in it, as 
not proved, and the existence of muriatic acid, as disproved. 
He therefore proposes, (after consulting some of the most em- 
inent chemical sUleeeatbaie in this country), that it should be 
denominated Chlorine or Chloric gas, from its green colour ; and 
this appellation is certainly preferable to the old one, or indeed 
to any other which has been given to it,—in as much as it as- 
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sumes nothing with respect to its composition, but proceeds 
merely on the admitted and obvious quality of its colour. As 
many of the salts at present called Muriates are not known to 
contain either oxygene or muriatic acid when in their dry state, 
he proposes to substitute another expression for muriate, in 
those instances. Thus Libavius’s liquor, instead of being’ a 
murigte of tin, is, he conceives, only a compound of oxymu- 
riatic gas and tin, until water is added ; and then it becomes 
muriate of tin. Mr Davy proposes, therefore, to modify the 
termination of the metallic bases, by adding the syllab!e ane 
to the root, in order to express their union with oxymuriatic 
gas. Thus he would say—Stannane (for Libavius’s liquor) — 
Argentane (for hornsilver)—and so for the rest: and he pro- 
poses to extend this to all unions of the gas with inflammable 
matters. We take it for granted, that in cases where the addi- 
tion of water converts the compound into a muriate, he would 
have two names, one for the dry, the other for the moist body: 
so that, for example, stannane should denote the union of dry 
oxymuriatic gas with dry oxide of tin ; and muriate of tin, the 
stannane exposed to moisture. He points out a way of denoting 
the proportions of oxymuriatic gas in the different compounds, 
by changing the a into the ether vowels: But we need not 
particularize it; as, in reality, these questions of nomenclature 
may as well be reserved for a more advanced period of our 
knowledge of the subject,—a suggestion which appears not to 
have been absent from our author’s own mind, while preparing 
this part of his paper. 

We come now to the second of these interesting communi- 
cations, in which our author describes a peculiar combination 
of oxymuriatic gas with oxygene. He had observed, that 
the properties of oxymuriatic gas varied materially, according 
as it was procured from manganese and acids, or from hyper- 
oxymuriates and acids. In whatever manner the gas is collect- 
ed when procured in the former way, its properties are the 
same; and it is the substance of which we have been treating 
in the preceding part of this analysis, as the one on which Mr 
Davy’s experiments were made. But the gas obtained from 
hyperoxymuriates is only similar to the former gas, when it is 
collected over water ;—if collected over mercury, its properties 
undergo a very remarkable change: It appears to be a com- 
siglo oxygene and oxymiifiatic gas, with some portion of 
Letee oxymuriatic gas—a sort of oxide of chlorine, as it should be 
termed, according to Mr Davy’s nomenclature already men- 
tioned, though he proposes a new one in this paper.’ It 


explodes with great facility by a heat as low as that - “ 
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hand, in transferring it from one vessel to another; and its co- 
lour is a brilliant yellow green, instead of the pale yellow of the 
exymuriatic gas. By explosion, it loses from jth to ths of 
its bulk; and, giving out that amount of oxygene, resumes its 
pale colour. The explosive nature of this body makes it very 
difficult to examine it; but Mr Davy found, that it contained 
about two parts in bulk of oxymuriatic acid, to one of oxygene— 
which is condensed to half its volume in the compound. Water 
takes it up in a very considerable proportion, and acquires an 
orange tint. When detonated with hydrogene, it produces,a 
solution of muriatic acid, and loses a great part of its volume. 
Inflammable substances, for the most part, explode and burn in 
it ;—such as do not burn at first, burn brilliantly as soon as heat 
is applied sufficient to make the gas explode. ‘They generally 
seem to have a stronger affinity for the oxymuriatic part of the 
compound, than for the oxygene. With nitrous gas it produces 
dense red fumes, and an absorption takes place ;—with muriatic 
acid gas, it produces a dew on the sides of the vessel and a gradual 

absorption, until heat is applied, which makes it go on rapidly. 
From the discovery of this singular substance (the existence 
of which Mr Chenevix had certainly conjectured, when he con- 
cluded from some of his experiments, that oxymuriatic gas 
and oxygene, in a separate form, might unite together), se- 
veral important inferences are derivable. It throws light 
both on Mr Davy’s theory of the oxymuriates, and various 
experiments formerly made upon those bodies. In the above 
analysis, our readers will at once recognize the origin of the 
phenomena which we have frequently referred to, as exhibited 
when sulphuric acid is exhibited to hyperoxymuriates. A deep 
red tinge is given to the acid; and if a drop of water be thrown 
upon it, an explosion, with light and heat, takes place, and 
the red colour is discharged. We cannot help suspecting that 
this red liquor is the acid loaded with the new compound ; for 
though, in one place, Mr Davy seems to think the collecting 
it over mercury, or in a dry state, essential, he first of all de- 
scribes the proportion of. the salt to the acid as material; and 
leaves us rather to infer, that the abundance of the salt in pro- 
portion to the acid, secures the production of the compound 
gas ; which, though absorbed by water, may unite with the acid 
in its formation, and may also fill the vessel with its fumes. 
Whether the water acts by exciting heat only, or is itself de- 
composed in the process, we are unable, upon the facts hitherto 
observed, todetermine. But the most singular circumstance at- 
tending the explosion of this gas is, that it takes place in conse- 
quence of an expansion and separation of the component parts 
of 
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of a body, instead of accompanying, like all other explosions, 
the union of separate substances and their condensation into a 
compound. 

The confirmation derived from these phenomena, to Mr 
Davy’s theory of the oxymuriatic gas, is also worthy of our 
attention. ‘ If (he observes) oxymuriatic gas contained oxy- 

gene, it is not easy to conceive why oxygene should be af. 

forded by this new compound to muriatic gas, which must 
already contain oxygene in intimate union; though, on the 
idea of muriatic acid being a compound of hydrogene and 
oxymuriatic gas, the phenomena are such as might be ex- 
pected. If the power of bodies to burn in oxymuriatic gas, 
depended upon the presence of oxygene, they : all ought to 
burn with much more energy in the new compound ; ;—but 
copper and antimony, and mercury and arsenic, and iron and 
sulphur, have no action upon it, till it is decomposed,—and 
they act then according to their relative attractions on the 
oxygene, or on the oxymuriatic gas. ’ 

In further illustration of this Siatring, our author adds an 
experiment upon oxymuriate of phosphorus. He passed that 
body in vapour, together with oxygene gas, through a glass 
tube heated to redness. The oxymuriate was decomposed ; and 
phosphoric acid, and:oxymuriatic gas were formed. Mr Davy 
contends that this ought not to have happened if the oxymuriate 
had contained oxygene ;—but that if that body consisted of phos- 
phorus united to an uncompounded substance, containing no 
oxygene, then the fact is easily explained ; for oxygene having 
a stronger attraction for phosphorus than oxy muriatic gas has, 
ought to unite with it and expel that gas. We will confess that 
this reasoning goes a very short way to convince us of the theory. 
The. probability of that theor y we have always admitted ; and it 
derives some confirmation from the facts presented by the new 
compound. But the last experiment and the reasoning founded 
upon it, we really think extremely inconclusive, and cannot help 
saying that they leave the theory pr etty nearly where they found 
it. It surely by no means follows, that oxymuriatic gas, although 
a compound of oxygene and some unknown base, should not 
have for a third body, such as phosphorus, a weaker attraction 
than oxygene has. Chemistry is full of such instances. Thus, 
carbone reduces all the metallic oxides; and again, carbonic 
acid is decomposed by some metals. Phosphoric acid and car- 
bonic acid, it will not be denied, both contain oxygene. ¥et 
carbone decomposes the former ; that is, takes oxygene from 
phosphorus,—while phosphorus decomposes the latter, or takes 
oxygene from carbone ;—nay more, oxide of carbone, that is, 
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common carbonaceous matter, a body compounded of carbone 
and oxygene, decomposes phosphoric acid ; that is, a body con- 
taining oxygene, takes oxygene from another body containing 
it; and, to take only one other instance, nitrous gas, containing 
azote and oxygene, decomposes atmospherical air, containing 
the same bodies im different proportions, and, for any thing we 
know, in a different state of combination.. Surely it is not more 
extraordinary that phosphorus should unite with oxygene, and 
leave a body containing oxygene among other component parts, 

So far indeed from considering the experiment above men- 
tioned as decisive, or the argument founded upon it as prov- 
ing that oxyimuriatic gas contsins no oxygene, we should be 
inclined to infer from the well known facts which we have 
just enumerated, (and the catalogue might be indefinitely ex- 
tended), that it is a very general rule of chemical affinities, 
that a body, by entering into composition with one or more o- 
ther substances, forms a compound so different in its nature and 
affinities from each of its component parts, as to have, with 
respect to any given one of those parts, affinities we uninflu- 
enced by the circuinstance of that part being found in it,—affi- 
nities similar to those which would subsist between the simple 
substanees and any body wholly unconnected with them. | It is 
consistent with this analogy, that the affinities of phosphorus, 
oxymuriatic gus, and oxygene, among themselves, should be 
the same whether oxymuriatic gas contains oxygene, or is a 
third body quite different from either of the others. 

That Mr Davy will hereafter—probably at no very distant peri- 
od, produce ample demonstration of his ae by experiments, 
we have every reason to expect, if that theory is founded in truth. 
Iu the mean time we tnust be permitted to suspend our belief, 
and decline lending it to mere speculations upon probabili- 
ties, and remarks derived from analogy and loose conjectures ; 
which, however plausible and ingenious, should rather be the 
forerunners of investigation, than the results of it; and should 
rather suggest experyments, than be made substitutes for them. 
Nor can we think that Mr Davy is always so happy in his rea- 
sonings, as in the invention and prosecution of his experiments, 
To compass what he has done, much accurate thinking was un- 
qucstionably requisite ;—without just reasoning upon his subject, 
he could not have invented or followed out his various conclu- 
sive experiments. To deny him such powers, would be eminent- 
ly absurd ;—but we observe him frequently prone to habits of 
less strict reasoning upon experiments invented with different 
objects, He sometimes argues unsatisfactorily from general prin- 
ciples or the experiments of others, or even from his own, 

after 
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after he has well contrived them for their main object :— And if 
we did not mention such instances when they come in our way, 
we should prove ourselyes unworthy of the honour which we 
arrogate, of' recording his numerous and brilliant discoveries. 

This paper concludes with a suggestion that the new com- 
pound of oxygene and oxymuriatic gas, may be denominated, 
from its peculiarly bright green, euchlorine, or euchloric gas; 
though upon this he does not strongly insist. 


Arr. XII. Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders of 
Scotland; to which are added, Translations from the Gatlic, 
and Letters connected with those formerly published. By the 
Author of * Letters from the Mountains.” 2 vol. 12mo. 
pp- . London, 1811. 


oO” neglect of this lady’s former productions should acquit us, 

we think, for ever, of all imputation of nationality. Since 
the commencement of our labours, she has published various 
very popular and meritorious volumes; and, though the only 
Highlander, and almost the only Scotch woman, who has grac- 
ed our native literature during this period, we have heroically 
abstained from all mention of her name; and allowed her to 
fight her own way to distinetion, without any countenance from 
our compatriot fraternity. She is now, however, fairly entitled 
to a place among those who * have attained a certain degree of 
celebrity,’ and, of course, to our verdict upon the question of 
her having © deserved it. ’ 

Her ‘ Letters from the Mountains, ’ notwithstanding the re- 
pulsive affectation of the title, are among the most interesting 
collections of real letters that have lately been given to the pub- 
lic ; and, being indebted for no part of their interest to the ce- 
icbrity of the names they contain, or the importance of the e- 
vents they narrate, afford, in their success, a more honourable 
testimony to the talents of the author. The great charm of the 
correspondence, indeed, is its perfect independence on artificial 
helps ; and the air of fearlessness and originality which it has 
consequently assumed. The earlier letters, in particular, breathe 
so fresh a spirit of youth and enthusiasm, and still carry on them 
so much of that bright bloom of the mind, which ‘so seldom 
endures till the age of authorship, that they could scarcely fail 
to make a powerful impression on all who value rarity, or sym- 
pathize with enjoyment. Strong feeling is always eloquent and 
original; and, therefore, even where they express only common 
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and familiar feelings, these early letters are uniformly animated 
and powerful: But many passages of them are aon on 
higher considerations ;—and it is impossible to read the bold and 
characteristic sketches of natural scenery which they contain, 
or to observe the quick discrimination of character, and the 
acute and profound reflections upon life and mamners, which 
are suggested to a girl of nineteen, by the narrow circle of 
society to which she had access, and the simple and unvarying 
way of living that she saw around her,—without feeling how shu 
more valuable the power of observation is, than the opportini* 
ty,—and from what a scanty selection of specimens a penetrating 
spirit can deduce the justest estimates of character, and the 
soundest maxims even of practical wisdom.—The latter part of 
the collection scarcely keeps the promise of its commencement ; 
and, in the more mature and elaborate efforts of this lady’s pen, 
we miss some of the force and the spirit which characterize ‘its 
earlier effusions. ‘The whole correspondence, however, shows 
great richness and activity ef fancy, and differs almost entirel 
from any published letters with which we are acquainted, bot 
in the tone of unaffected enthusiasm which pervades every part 
of it, and in being drawn wholly from the stores of the writer’s 
own intellect and imagination, and with scarcely any help from 
her own reading or adventures, or the observations and sug- 
gestions of her correspondents. It is pretty nearly made up, 
therefore, of sentiments and reflections that may be fairly called 
original ; for though they frequently coincide with views that 
have long been familiar to all who live within the precincts of 
literature or study, they seem to have come to the author by a 
very different channel ; and generally bear upon them the un- 
equivocal marks of having been honestly worked out of her own 
expericnce and meditation. 

After what we have just said, we might be expected to speak 
well of her Poetry,—but it is really not very good ; and the 
most tedious, and certainly the least poetical volume which she 
has produced, is that which contains her verses. The longest 
piece,—which she has entitled ¢ the Highlanders, ’— is heavy and 
uninteresting ; and there is a want of compression and fintsh— 
a sort of loose, rambling, and indigested air in most of the o- 
thers. Yet the whole collection is enlivened with the sparklings 
of a prolific fancy, and displays great command of language and 
facility of versification. ‘hen we write our article upon unsuc- 
cessful poetry, we shall endeavour to explain how these qualities 
may fail of success :—but in the mean time, we think there is an 
elegy upon an humble friend, and an address from a fountain, 
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and two or three other little pieces, which very fully deserve it ; 
—and are written with great beauty, tenderness, and delicacy. 

The Memuirs of an Americ: an lady contain a very animated 
picture of that sort of simple, tranquil, patriarchal life, which 
was common enough within these hundred years in the central 
parts of England ; but of which we are 1 ier inclined to think, 
that there is now no specimen left in the world ;—and which is 
rendered more interesting in the present str iking memorial, by 
the contrast of its sober and regulated tenor with the wildness 
of a settlement in the desert, aud its combination with some pe- 
culiarities in the structure of society derived from the adopted 
usages of Switzerland and Germany. 

The volumes before us have the “disadvantage of treating of 
the same general themes upon which Mrs Grant had already 
delivered herself at large in her former publications. To illus- 
trate the character and manners of men in remote’ situations, 
and in the earlier stages of civilization, may be said to be the 
object of all her writings ; and in her letters, in particular, we 
are made so well acquainted with her favourite Highlanders, 
that we were a good déal at a loss to imagine where she was to 
find materials for an entire new book on the subject. ‘The 
present work, accordingly, is not entirely free from the fault of 
repeating what had been already delivered in another form by 
the author; and a consciousness tlrat she had, in a good mea- 
sure, exhausted the great and attractive topic of Hight: and cha- 
racter, genius and manners, has led her, we suspect, to assign 
a larger portion than she would otherwise have done of the pre- 
sent work, to the less interesting subject of their Superstitions, 
The bovk, however, has its full share of novelty ; and is marked 
by all the ales. and most of the merits, that characterize the 
style of the author—an active, ambititious, and somewhat ill- 
regulated fancy—a decidedly bad taste in jocularity, compli- 
ment, and studied writing—an afflicting habit of trite and pal- 

uotation—and an unfortunate affectation of oddity and ir- 
ete a being unable to resist digressions, or to reason 
an ordinary things like ordinary mort: tals—th: at sometimes re- 
minds us, rather disagrecably, of a very youthful imitation of 
the style of Tristram Shandy, or the German sentimentalists. 
If she would correct herself of these faults, however—most of 
which are obviously to be ascribed to her want of carly inter- 
course with good literary society—we think she has talents to 
command a very high place among the female writers of her day. 
She has very great powers of description, both of character and 
scenery—much force of conception, acuteness, and reach of 
mind in reasoning—great occasional brightness, and perpetual 
activity 
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activity of fancy,—and a fine enthusiasm for virtue, simplicity, 
—and the Highlands. We must now introduce our readers to 
the miscellaneous volumes before us. 

Their object is to describe the character, manners, and way of 
life of the Scotch Highlanders—to trace the origift of their pe- 
culiarities—and above all, as we take it, to vindicate and extol 
them, asa race equally noble, ingenious, and fortunate. Ot 
all the qualities, indeed, that distinguish this publication, the 
zeal of the author is by far the most remarkable ; and, half-con- 
verted as we ourselves have been by her proofs and her eloquenée, 
we must not, in fairness to the reader, enter upon any abstract of 
her observations, without warning him of the suspicions we enter- 
tain of her partiality. ‘Though it be difficult, however, to keep 
pace with her enthusiasm in behalf of this singular race, we a- 
gree perfectly in her censure of the incurious indifference with 
which they have been hitherto regarded by the very same philo- 
sophers who think themselves well employed in collecting un- 
eertain notices of-far less interesting and less accessible nations. 
¢ Our own literati,’ she observes, ‘ have bewildered themselves 

in endless and fruitless researches regarding the ancient Scy- 

thians and modern Tartars, the Belgze, the Gauls, the Goths, 
the more modern Danes. I speak at random, and merely re- 
peat a string of names, of which I know very little, and they 
cannot know very much. In the mean time, their curiosity 
seems very moderately excited by the greatest of all possible cu- 
riosities—even by the remains of the most ancient, unmingled, 
and original people in Europe,—of a people who, surrounded 
‘ by strangers, have preserved, for a series of ages which no 
records can trace, their national spirit, their national Jan- 
guage, their national habits, their national poetry, and, above 
all, their national mode of thinking, and expressing their 
thoughts,—their style of manners, and strain of conversation, 

—and, still more, their local traditions and family genealogies, 

in one uninterrupted series. ’ 

The truth is, we believe, that the well informed part of the 
English public know much more of the people of Otaheite or 
Ceylon, than they do of the people of Badenoch or Lochaber. 
They know that they wear a strange dress and speak a strange 
language,—und have heard, perhaps, that they are divided into 
clans: But, for any thing beyond these outward characteristics, 
they take no concern; and are satisfied with regarding them as 
a kind of savages, more, ferocious and illiterate than the pea- 
santry of their own districts. ‘To such readers, Mrs Grant will 
probably appear to maintain a very dull and extravagant para- 
dox, when she represents them as being (or at least as havin 
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been) far more uniformly polished in their manners and sen- 
timents than the people of any other country —absolutely free 
from any taint of vulgarity, even in the very lowest ranks 
of their society—skilled in all the graces of polite conver- 
sation—and 4lmost universally possessed of an extensive know- 
ledge of poetry, and great sensibility to its beauties. We do 
not know whether all this can be made out to the full extent 
that is here stated ; but Mrs Grant has certainly gone far to 
render a great part of it probable ;—and there is not a little 
which, upon reflection, we should be imelined to admit, even 
without the aid of her testimony. 

Vulgarity is not the vice of uneivilized life,—but of a cer- 
tain stage of civilization. ts seat is not among mountains and 
wild pastures,—but in comfortable trading towns, and cities of 
gay manufacturers. The very savage has noble and refined man- 
ners, compared with the mechanic or auetioneer ; But when the 
savage habits have been so far put off, as to have mingled the ele- 
ments of the shepherd and agriculturist in pretty equal propor- 
tions with those of the hunter and warrior, and to have produ- 
ced a being secure of subsistence, anid abounding in leisure, it 
may perhaps be found that he is more polite and agreeable 
in society, from the very want of those things that con- 
tribute most essentially to its ulterior improvement. It is really 
curious to see how necessarily vulgarity is the growth of nation- 
al prosperity, and from what apparent defects and imperfections 
in the social order politeness seems always to take its rise. 

We would not, on any account, incur the danger of defin- 
ing that terrible thing called vulgarity; but holding, merely, 
that it is something which makes society disagreeable, and chief- 
ly by means of selfishness, nee and narrowness of mind, 
we would observe, that, in the earlier and ruder stages of hu- 
man existence, every individual has a great many more things 
to do, and most of them more animating things, than: fall to 
the lot of a tradesman in more cultivated times. A man who, 
in the course of one year, performs the functions of a soldier, 
a hunter, a shépherd, a fisher, and of twenty different mecha- 
nical artists besides,—who reams, in the course of his employ- 
ments, over a great tract of various country, and has occasion 
to study, however superficially, so many of the laws of nature, 
the habits of animals, and the characters of men,—must necessa- 
rily have his mind more stored with ideas, must be more disposed 
to communicate them, and must think more highly of himself, 
than the dull mechanic, who scarcely ever sees the open face of 
heaven or of earth, but spends his whole life in a dungeon, put- 
Sing heads on pins, or points on nails, or tossing a shuttle al- 
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ternately from one hand to the other. The truth is, that this 
great discovery of the subdivision of labour, upon which na- 
tional preapersy is almost exclusively founded, has had a sad 
effect on the character of the lower orders; and has degrad- 
ed the bulk of the population far below the average of less 
wealthy communities. ‘The degradation, too, is more severely 
felt, from the new elevation that is at the same time commu- 
nicated to the more fortttnate*individuals who stand at the head 
of the extended scale. ‘The tradesman of our own days is not 
only actually and absolutely an inferior animal to the hunter pea- 
sant of antient times, but he is incomparably farther from being 
on a level with what is highest in the society around him. In 
primitive times, men are much more on an equality. If the re- 
tainer be utterly without education or booklearning, the chief has 
but little of either to boast of; and, when distinction is only to 
be gained by personal gifts or accomplishments which are uni- 
versally in demand, the probability is, that these will be found 
as frequently among the poor as the rich. In after times, hgw- 
ever, the upper ranks engross all the graces and accomplishments 
that lead to honour or distinction,—since they alone can com- 
mand either the means and opportunities of acquiring them, or 
the occasions for their exercise and display. It is easy to con- 
ceive, therefore, that the great body of the people should both 
feel and appear awkward and degraded in the comparison ; and 
that we should meet no longer, among the poor, with that free 
and graceful address, that companionable intelligence and air of 
self-esteem, which is the necessary foundation of all good man- 

ners and all agreable society. ; 
It is of still greater consequence, however, to remember, that, 
in the earlier stages of society, the higher and the lower ranks 
were approximated, not only by a pretty equal participation of 
such knowledge and accomplishments as the age possessed, but 
by a far greater degree of mutual dependence than can now be 
said to unite them. Before the introduction of luxury and ma- 
nufactures, a chieftain could neither employ nor display his 
wealth and influence in any other way, than by maintaining a 
large body of clansmen or retainers ; and those who were born 
poor had no other means of subsistence, but by enrolling them- 
selves among the followers of their chief. ‘The tenure, too, by 
which the latter held these services, in which his whole conse- 
quence and enjoyment consisted, was so slender, that it was 
necessary for him to secure their attachment by a courteous and 
condescending demeanour, and by an equal participation of their 
toils and amusements. The whole society, therefore, was united, 
as itwere, into one company ;—the highest and the lowest of its 
members were mingled in the same fields, and at the same table ; 
fee, —and 
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—and whatever of grace or dignity,—of refinement of sentiment, 
or gallantry of fecling, existed in the chief, was very likely to 
be derived, in some degree, to the whole mass of those whose 
duty and occupation it thus was to live in his presence, to share 
his occupations, and to imitate his manners.—In modern times, 
it is needless to say how all this has been changed. The rich 
and the great have scarcely any connexion or intercourse of any 
sort with persons of inferior condition. A few hired domestics, 
who are changed every season, supply_the place of their old he- 
reditary retainers; and their income is spent in purchasing, 
from persons who néithter know nor feel any obligation to them, 
such articles as are required for the consumption of their indi- 
vidual families. The lower orders, being thus cut off from all 
social intercourse with the higher, and never coming into their 
presence but on occasions which remind them of their inferi- 
ority, naturally come to feel and to be regarded as low, awkward, 
and degraded beings, and to abandon, in despair, all preten- 
sions to those accomplishme nts in which they were once allowed 
to participate with their superiors. 

There are still two circumstances to be noticed—and arising, 
like the preceding, out of what is called the progress and im- 
provement of society —which have depressed the character and 
manners of the lower orders far below what they were in times 
that are considered as comparatively rude and barbarous ;—we 
mean, the individual independence which men have obtained, 
by means of good laws and a vigilant and active police,—and 
the little leisure which manufacturing industry has left for the 
cultivation or exercise of social gifts or talents. A very few 
words will be sufficient to show the extent of both these sources 
of degradation. 

In the rude and primitive forms of society, when laws are few, 
feeble and inaccessible, men must depend, in a great measure, 
on their own efforts for the protection of their persons and pro- 
perty. They cannot go, at every moment, to swear the peace 
against a neighbour whom they have offended, or to obtain a 
search-warrant for the cattle they suspect to have been stolen ;— 
they must protect their persons by resolute, but, at the same 
time, most courteous and circumspect manners,—by cautiously 
avoiding to give offence, which they know will be avenged,— 
and by tnaintaining such a carriage, as to deter others from of- 
fering any offence to them : And their property they must pro- 
tect, where there are neither constables, nor watchmen, nor en- 
closures, by rendering themselves agreeable and respected by 
all those to whom it is exposed,—by maintaining a good un- 
derstanding with those who are near, and a vigilant observation 
of those who are at a distance. How much all this must tend 
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to sharpen the intellect, and to improve the manners,—-to pro- 
duce, in short, that union of courage and courtesy, of oblig- 
ingness and high spirit, which is the true distinction of a gen- 
tleman, it is as needless to point out, as to show how all encou- 
ragement for the formation of such a character is taken away, 
by the improvement of laws, and the introduction of a strict po- 
lice. When a man can at all times enforce his claims by the 
sentence of a judge, and defend himself with the arm of a ma- 
gistrate, it is no longer necessary for him to be cither loved or 
feared as an individual; and, having no pressing occasion for 
the exercise of popular or of formidable qualities, he is very apt 
to cease to be either brave or amiable, and to pursue his own 
sordid gains, or sensual gratifications, without regard to the o- 
pinion of his neighbours. ‘Thus, the improvement of law and 
internal policy, though it promotes, in an incalculable degree, 
the tranquillity and security of socicty, has an evident tendency 
to lower the general standard both of character and of manners; 
and would injure them still more conspicuously, if it could 
be carried as far as some great philosophers have supposed it 
night be carried. A er vat deal of the spirit and the polish 
by which the higher ranks are distinguished, is derived, we are 
permaded, from the importance they ascribe to things which 
aw has not yet been able to subdue to her authority ;—-to the 
practice of duelling—and of proscription from good society for 
notorious violation of its sanctions. If there were a court in 
which a gentleman could seek for reparation for his wounded 
honour, or from which he could despatch an officer to recover sa- 
tisfaction for his affronts, there would soon be a pretty visible fall- 
ing off, we fear, in the dignity and refinement of our present 
manners. It is very remarkable, accordingly, that there is 
deast delicacy and politeness in the commonalty of those nations 
where there is the best police, and the most ready access to the 
law ;—in Holland, for example, and America, and in some 
parts of Great Britain. 

The want of leisure, too, as well as the uniformity of their 
labour, is an obvious and prodigious disadvantage in the condi- 
tion of the lower orders in commercial countries. ‘Their whole 
time is engrossed by toils that have no remission, and no varie- 
ty,—-which leave them little opportunity for the exercise of so- 
cial qualifications, and unfit them, in a great degree, for their 
acquisition. Receiving no new or striking impressions from the 
eternal recurrence of the same dull occupation, they have but 
httle to communicate in their few hours of relaxation ; and, ne- 
ver having tasted the pleasures of animated or diversified con- 
versation, they sect no value on its attainment, and take no pains 
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for its cultivation. The little leisure they have, therefore, ig 
spent in the alehouse or the streets,—in inches inactivity, or 
in brutal dissipation.—In ruder times, however, the miscella- 
neous labours of the peasant have long intervals of repose ; and 
the adventurous nature of his pursuits readily suggests matter 
for interesting narrative, and animated discussion. During the 
darkness anc inactivity of a long winter, the art of conversation 
becomes a resource of no slight importance, and is cultivated 
with proportional care. When this, however, is once made an 
object of attention, it would mortify a Chesterfield to find how 
soon all its laws are discovered, and with what delicacy and ex- 
actness they are practised, even among those who pass under 
the appellation of savages. The same rejection of all direct 
contradiction,—the same avoidance of all topics that are per- 
sonally painful to any of the hearers,—the same temperance in 
raillery,—the same patient listening,—and more than the same 
deference to age, that are prescribed by the veteran observer of 
courtly manners, are practised and enforced, not merely in the 
cottage of the Highlander, but in the tent of the wandering 
Arab, and the wigwam of the American Indian. 

Such seem to be the chief circumstances which have 2 ten- 
dency, in all rude societies, to confer on the lower orders a cer- 
tain degree of dignity and intelligence, which they are not found 
to attain in the more advaneed stages of national prosperity,— 
and which may seem to make it doubtful, whether the great 
improvement which society has made in wealth, splendour, and 
power, is not accompanied with some diminution of the happi- 
ness of the larger body, as it undoubtedly is, with a great falling 
off in the polish of their manners, and the elevation of their 
sentiments. In this hasty sketch, we have spoken only of the 
lower orders,—and of the origin of that awkwardness, brutish- 
ness and self-abasement, in which their vulgarity consists ; and 
this we have done, both because it was with reference to the 
absence of this quality in that class of persons that the discus- 
sion was suggested, --and because, in reality, the description 
and the genealogy of vulgarity is one and the same, whether we 
take our examples from among the rich, or the poor. Its es- 
sence consists in ignorance and narrowness of mind— in consci- 
ous inferiority,—and in habitual inattention ‘to the pains and 
pleasures that may be occasioned by the ordinary intercourse of 
socicty ; and, where these have grown into habit, the posses- 
sion of wealth will only render them more conspicuous, and more 
offensive. If a man’s education have been neglected, and his 
whole mind contracted by a constant attention to some mecha- 
nical process, it can make no great difference as to his pp nor 
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whether he has bestowed this attention as a journeyman or a 
master—whether, for example, he daily takes account of the pack- 
ing of ten thousand nails, or is merely employed in hammering 
out fifty. In both cases, there will be the same blank in the un- 
derstanding, and the same palsy in the imagination—the same in- 
capacity to interest or amuse by the varied exercise of the facul- 
ties—and the same awkwardness and conscious inferiority in the 
presence of those who possess these qualifications. Instead of 
running to the alehouse, like his journeyman, he may seck to a- 
muse the heavy intervals af this leisure by more costly voluptuous- 
ness—or by domineering over his servants, or insulting his de- 
pendants ; but his pleasures will ‘be equally sensual and sordid in 
the main, and his conversation equally regardless of the feelings 
of those around ‘him. ‘The only difference probably will be, that 
he may endeavour to disguise Ris awkwardness and inward sense 
of inferiority, by a ludicrous imitation, or an affected contempt of 
the elegance which he despairs of attaining ;--producing, on the 
one hand, that miserable affectation which renders so much of 
middle life both wretched and ridiculous,—and, on the other, 
that coarse and purse-proud insolence which new and then over- 
comes us with a still worse abomination. Opulent vulgari- 
ty, indeed, is not often met with in perfection, except among 
those who have recently acquired their wealth by some mecha- 
nical employment: and there, it is net wonderful that it should 
appear —awhat indeed it is—-the vulgarity of an ordinary trades- 
man, magnified and illuminated by its situation. 

It would be easy, in like manner, to show, that the polite- 
ness by which the hhigher ranks are distinguished, arises almost 
entirely from their possessing, though no doubt in a higher de- 
gree, those very advantages which seem in earlier times to have 
belonged to the whole conununity—the self-estimation produced 
by the consciousness of being on a level with what is highest in 
society—the variety of occupation which enriches and enlivens 
the faculties—the leisure which enables, and indeed compels 
them, to seek amusement in society—their dependence upon the 
esteem of their associates for all that is left them to desire-—and 
the impossibility of obtaining, by the help of law or public au- 
thority, those objects that are most essential to their happiness. — 
But it is more to the purpose to apply ail this to the character 
of our Highlanders. 

While they lived under the pure and undecayed influence of 
their clannish institutions, they not only enjoyed all those ad- 
vantages which we have enumerated as comumon to tribes in 
that stage of civilization, but several others that were in some 
degree peculiar to themselves. Mrs Grant insists a great deal 
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upon their having been, from the first of time, an wnconquered 
nation, and a nation that had made great but effectual sacrifi- 
ces for the preservation of their freedom. We are not disposed 
to ascribe a great deal to this. The Highlanders, if not con- 

uered, were at least driven from the field; nor is a nation apt 
to feel degraded, because its ancestors were in antient times o 
vercome by superior force. The descendants of Caractacus, 
like the descendants of Hector, Cato, or Brutus, have at least 
as much reason to be proud of their lineage as the issue of their 
conquerors. It is however of iar greater and more substantial 
importance to observe, that the Highlanders have preserved, 
more unbroken and entire than any subsisting nation, the ge- 
nealogies of their clans, even in their humbiest ramifications. 
Having been fixed for innumerabie centuries in the same spots, 
and without the intermixture of colonists or conquerors, their 
family histories have been preserved for a period which would 
appear incredible to the mongrel inhabitants of the plains: nor 
is it a mere catalogue of names that is thus repeated, to feed the 
pride of their descendants. 

‘ In their conversations,’ says Mrs Grant, ‘ the heroic actions, 
the wise or humorous sayings, the enterprises, the labours, the ta- 
Jents, or even the sufferings of their ancestors, are perpetually ree 
membered. These are so often, and so fondly descanted on, where 
all the world abroad is shut out, that the meanest particulars be- 
come hallowed by their veneration of the departed, and are car- 
ried on from father to son with incredible accuracy and fidelity. 
I must be supposed to mean such anecdotes as did honour to the 
memory of their ancestors. Departed vice and folly sleep in pro- 
found oblivion. No one talks of the faults of conduct, or defects 
in capacity of any of his forefathers. ‘They may be, perhaps, too 
faithfully recorded by some rival family ; but, among a man’s own 
predecessors, he only looks back upon sages and heroes. 

* And even among the lowest classes, a man entertains his sons 
and daughters in a winter night, by reciting the plaintive melody, 
or mournful ditty, which his great grandmother had composed on 
the death of her husband, who had lost his life crossing an over- 
swelling stream, to carry, in time of war, an important message for 
his chief ; or of her son, who perished in trying to bring down the 
nest of an eagle, which preyed on the lambs of the little community 
—or who was lost in the drift, while humanely searching for the 
sheep of a sick or absent neighbour.’ I. 20, 21. 


Now, of all the practices that could be devised to exalt the 
characters and expand the minds of an illiterate peasantry, 
we cannot form a conception of any so powerful as this perpe- 
tual commemoration of the virtues and exploits of their ances- 
tors—this early discipline of pride and ambition engaging them 
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to look both before and after,—connecting them at once in an 
honourable manner with the past and the future,—and leading 
them to value themselves both as sustaining the reputation of 
men distinguished in their generation, and destined to be re- 
membered by their posterity either with triemph or with shame: 
—These are the feelings which the pride of anc: stry is, in other 
countries, supposed to raise in the Eke asts of the noble and ex- 
alted ; but ia the highlands of Scotland, they seem to have pos- 
aaah that of the most seine aiividus ,-—and prebably pro- 
duced the most power ful effects upon those who were reduced, by 
the homeliness of their external circumstances, to look oftenest 
back upon this soothing remembrancer of their individual im- 

rtance. In other countries, a man of the lower orders can 
seldom look back beyond his grandfather,—and never looks for- 
ward beyond his son. He has no conception of acting up to 
the character of his ancestors,—and no anxiety for the name he 
may transmit to his posterity. He feels nothing strongly but 
his own insignificance, and the selfish and debasing propensity, 
to seck only the present gratification of a being that seems born 
to be forgotten. 

This self-estimation of the Highlanders, however, is further 
‘stimulated and fostered, as it appears to us, by his rivalry, or 
rather by his jealousy and scorn of his neighbours in the low 
country. When men know no other manners than those that 
belong to their own society, they look upon them merely as na- 
tural, and never think of referrmg to them as subjects either 
of shame or exultation. If their habits lead them to be brave, 
and active, and ingenious, hex do not imagine that there is an 
greater merit in their possessing these qualities, than in their 
possessing each two eyes and two hands:—But if they have in 
their vicinity a race who are deficient in the accomplishments 
they value most highly, and who pretend to undervalue them 
for defects which produce no inconvenience, they immediately 
vegin to rate themselves considerably higher,—and to cultivate, 
with double assiduity, the qualifications swhich minister most to 
their pride ; at the same time that they insensibly borrow a lit- 
tle from their despised ncighbours,—and correct, by their ex- 
ample, some of the most obvious defects in their own institu- 
tions. Mrs Grant has represented in strong, and, we believe, in 
just colours, the mutual antipathy of these contiguous races. 

* No two nations ever were more distinct, or differed more com- 
pletely from each other, than the highlanders and lowlanders; and 
the sentiments with which they regarded each other, was at host 2 
kind of smothered animosity. 

¢ The lowlander considered the highlander as a fierce and savage 
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depredator, speaking a barbarous language, and inhabiting a gloomy 
and barren region, which fear and prudence forbid all strangers to 
explore. The attractions of his social habits, strong attachments, 
and courteous manners, were confined to his glens and to his kin. 
dred. All the pathetic and sublime charms of his poetry, and all 
the wild wonders of his records, were concealed in a language diffi. 
cult to acquire, and utterly despised as the jargon of barbarians by 
their southern neighbours. 

* If such were the lightin which the cultivators of the soil re. 
garded the hunters, graziers, and warriors of the mountains, their 
contempt was amply repaid by their high spirited neighbours. They 
again regarded the lowlanders, as a very inferior mongrel race of 
intruders; sons of little men, without heroism, ancestry, or genius; 
mechanical drudges, who could neither sleep out on the snow, com- 
pose extempore songs, recite long tales of wonder or of woe, or live 
without bread and without shelter, for weeks together, following the 
chase. Whatever was mean or effeminate, whatever was dull, slow, 
mechanical, or torpid, was in the highlands imputed to the lowland- 
ers, and exemplified by some allusion to them: while, in the low 
country, every thing ferocious or unprincipled—every species of awk- 
wardness or tgnorance—of pride or of insolence, was imputed to the 
highlanders.’ I. p. 27-~29. 

The most powerful, however, of all the causes that contribut- 
ed to give an air of dignity and refinement to the whole high- 
Jand population, is no doubt the great abundance and the lofty 
character of their popular poetry. We would not, upon any ac- 
count, take such an occasion as the present to enter into the 
controversy as to the authenticity of some celebrated works, 

urporting to be translations from their poetry ;—but, that poetry 
Pas existed in great quantities, from a very remote antiquity, in 
those regions, and possessing the same general tone that cha- 
racterizes these translations, 1s a fact perfectly notorious to all 
who have conversed with the natives, and which might indced 
have been anticipated from a well known part of their institu; 

tion. We allude now to the regular establishment, not onl 
of Senachies or genealogists, but of Bards or poets, in all 
considerable families,—an establishment suggested naturally 
by their pride of ancestry, and their delight in the praises of 
their illustrious progenitors. These circumstances, too, would 
naturally determine the character of the poetry that was pro- 
duced. Being intended primarily to celebrate the virtues and 
exploits of departed chieis and warriors, it would treat princi- 
pally, and with the customary exaggerations, of feats of arms 
and generosity ; and be prolonged into eloquent lamentations for 
departed heroes, invocations to their ghosts, and exhortations 
to their descendants, It would assume, therefore, an a 
alge 
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and enthusiastic, and melancholy tone: and, without allowing 
any thing for the ardent temperament of the people, or the in- 
spiration of their adventurous way of life, and the sublime as- 
pects of the regions they inhabited, it is impossible to doubt 
that, in the course of ages, these national epics must have accu- 
mulated and been diffused in very extraordinary abundance. 
Consider now the prodigious effects that must have been 
produced on the character of a people so circumstanced, by 
the prevalence of such a body of poetry. In the first place, it 
is to be observed, that it was almost all preserved by oral tra- 
dition, and published and diffused among the descendants of 
those whom it celebrated, by those extraordinary recitations 
which are still known to form the favourite entertainment of a 
Highland winter evening. Among a people fond of society, 
on abounding in leisure, it was diffused, therefore, much more 
universally than any written poetry can ever be, even in the 
most improved and cultivated societies. In these, there must 
always be many who cannot read, and many who will not; 
und of those es both can and will, a great oem will be 


found to dedicate themselves to other branches of study, and to 
have neither taste nor leisure for the perusal of poetry. Every 
man, however, can listen; and where the whole stock of lite- 
rature consists in poetry, the chance is, that every man has 


listened to a great deal of it. 

But, in the second place, and this is of still greater import- 
ance, it should be remembered, that their poetry was accommo- 
dated, in a most singular degree, to the character and capacity, 
to the prejudices and affections, of those for whose use it was 
oo It did not treat, like most of the written poctry of 

Lurope, of remote regions and nations long ago extinguished ; 
of gods that are known to have had no existence, or men 
whose existence is known only to the learned and studious: 
It spoke of the exploits of their own progenitors ;—of the very 
mountains and the valleys, to the echoes of which it was re- 
cited ;—of the fields of battle, where they still saw the moul- 
dering benes and the rusted arms of their kindred ;—of the 
feats and the fall of chiefs, whose gathered heaps still met their 
eyes in the desert. It painted no manners, but ‘those with 
which their own experience was familiar ;~-it recounted no pro- 
digies that were not still current in their belief, and reported 
no language but that which was ever resounding in their ears. 
It is impossible that such poetry as this should not be listened 
to with eagerness, and treasured up in the memory with avi-~ 
dity: And it is equally impossible that it should not produce 
@ great and conspicuous effect upon the character and man- 
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ners of those to whom its study not only stood in the place of 
all literature, but constituted an occup: ition and a duty of the 
first mi: nitude, Every step they took after their enemies, 
their game, or their catile, presented to their eyes the scene of 
some “lofty description, or some daring exploit. Kvery valley 
and every cliff,—every river, and cavern, and defile, cain 
them of some feat of their een and every such feat 
elothed, in their conception of it, in the brightness of poetical 
ena and rose to their recollection with all the splendid 

ccompaniments of sublime imagery or passionate expression, 
with which the genius of the poet rhad invested it. ‘Their poet- 
Ty was not written, in deed. in books, which might be illegible 
or neglected ; but it was written on the rocks and the moun- 
tains, the cairns and the caverns of their country, and in 
the hearts, and lives, and daily occupations of its inhabitants, 
Even if such poetry had existed in the low country, it would 
not have produced the same effects,—for it would not have ex- 
isted alone: and there would have been neither Jeisure nor 
disposition in the body of the people to attend to it. But, 
in reality, it never did exist in the low cow try. The gods and 
heroes of our dignified poetry are beings quite incomprehen- 
sible and uninteresting to the uninstructed ; and the few hum- 
ble ballads that have been indited upon subjects accommo- 
cated to their condition, are calculated to do any thing but te 
exp and the heart, or elevate the imagination. ‘In the High- 
lands, however, here i is no one so poor as not te reckon chief- 

ains and celebrated warriors in his genealogy ; and, the hum- 
blest peasant being early fed with lege nds of his ancestors’ glo- 
ry, finds no pc ovtr y so congenial to his taste, as that which is 
devoted to their praise. 

Without - Boing further, then, into this curious subject, we 
think it may be asserted, without any great extravagance, that 
this universal pride of family, with its cherished domestic ‘chro- 
ane added to their arly and continual familiarity with such 

species of poetry as has been described, must have communi- 
cated to the Hig chland tribes a degree ‘both of polish and of 
elevation, which we would look for in vain among the more 
luxurious commonalty of the South; and that this * tradition- 
ary and poetical education, ’ as Mrs Grant has happily termed 
it, in which every one is unintentionally trained, may have done 
as much for the illiterate natives of the Grampians, as could 
have been accomplished by a more systematic course of instruc- 
sion. 

These, accordingly, are the clements to which Mrs Grant 
ascrives the extraordinary polish and gentleness of ne 
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for which she contends so fondly in her mountaineers ; but she 
adds, that they were harmonized and reduced to form,—mould- 
ed and fitted for society, by the habit of frequenting the castles 
and the company of their chieftains. After enlarging, with 
great zeal, upon the deeper and more fundamental sources of 
their ease and politeness, and expressing a suflicient degree of 
eontempt for those who think that such qualities are exclusively 
the growth of courts, she proceeds— 

* However, to conciliate those very refined persons, it may be as 
well to own, what is in fact literally true, that much of the polish, 
superadded to the courtesy of the mountains, was owing to the fre- 
quency of courts among them. In the superior culture of the 
heart and of the imagination, no doubt, they had their origin. 
But, in the halls of the Chieftains, they “ received the form and 
pressure” which so much distinguished them. This, too, is ob- 
vious from the symptoms of decay that begin to appear since the 
diminution of feudal influence. 

‘ To keep awake the unseen vigilance which guards the barriers 
ef good breeding, there must be something to excite both awe and 
admiration. The petty pomp of a Chieftain’s castle was quite e- 
nough to produce this effect on him who had fever seen any thing 
finer, and who supposed his own chief to be the first of human be- 
ings; and this chief, though possessed of little more knowledge 
than the meanest of his vassals, might, nevertheless, be a very to- 
lerable model for the manners of his clan. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than the prevalent idea, that a Highland Chief was an 
ignorant and unprincipled tyrant, who rewarded the abject sub- 
mission of his followers with relentless cruelty and rigorous op- 
pression. He was, on the contrary, the father of his people: gra- 
cious, condescending, and beloved. Far from being ruled by ar- 
bitrary caprice, he was taught from the cradle to consider the 
meanest individual of his clan, as his kinsman and his friend, whom 
he was born to protect, and bound to regard. He was taught, 
too, to venerate old age, to respect genius, and to place an ai- 
most implicit dependence on the counsels of the elders of his clan. 
Nay, so great was the prevalence of public spirit over private incli- 
nation, among those habituated to consider themselves as born for 
the good of others, that a chieftain seldom contradicted the opinion 
ef his counsellors, in the most personal of all concerns, his choice of 
a companion for life. 

* Conscious power, and the habit of receiving universal respect, 
gave dignity to his manners—still more elevated by that loftiness of 
conception, incident to him, who thinks not of himself, but enlarges 
his comprehension by balancing continually in his mind the concerns 
of many. Beloved as he knew himself to be, it is not likely that he 
should want “« the ease ; 

“© Which marks security to please.” I. p. 206—208. 
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The slight sketch which we have now given of the Highland 
character, imperfect as it necessarily is, would, however, be 
still more incomplete, if we were not to take some notice of 
that singular trait, which has rendered it necessary to say so 
much in its explanation; we mean, the habitual reserve—half 
proud and half timid—with which they endeavour to conceal, a- 
mong strangers, the peculiarities that distinguish and do ho- 
nour to their race. 

* Nothing.’ says Mrs Grant, ‘ was so terrible to the punctilious 
pride of a Highlander as ridicule. To any but his countrymen, he 
carefully avoided mentioning his customs, his genealogies, and, a- 
bove all, his superstitions. Nay, in some instances, he affected to 
speak of them with contempt, to enforce his pretensions to litera. 
ture or philosophy. These early impressions, however, and all the 
darling absurdities and fictions connected with them, only lay dor- 
mant in his mind, to be awaked by the first inspiring strain of his 
Native poetry, the blast from the mountain he had first ascended, or 
the roar of the torrent that was wont to resound by the halls of his 
fathers. The moment that he felt himself within the stony girdle 
of the Grampians, though he did not yield himself a prey to impli- 
cit belief, and its bewildering terrors and fantastic inspirations, still 
he resigned himself willingly to the sway of that potent charm—that 
mournful, yet pleasing illusion, which the combined influence of a 
powerful imagination and singularly warm affections have created 
and preserved in those romantic regions. That fourfold band, 
wrought by music, poetry, tenderness, and melancholy, which con- 
nects the past with the present, and the material with the immate. 
rial world, by a mystic and invisible tie; which all born within its 
influence feel, yet none, free from subjection to the potent spell, can 
eomprehend. This partial subjection to the early habits of resigna- 
tion to the wildering powers of song and superstition, is a weakness 
to which no educated and polished Highlander will ever plead guil- 
ty: It is a secret sin, and, in general, he dies without confession. ’ 
I. 35-37. 

The only important trait that remains, is that of their Super- 
stitions; and we cannot say that we find these cither very intet- 
esting or very remarkable. Many of the stories, however, in 
which they are embodied, contain curious and incidental views 
of their character and state of manners ; and furnish Mrs Grant 
with abundant opportunities for the display of her powers of 
description. One of the most striking is the following, which 
was told, it is said, by a very poor and illiterate woman, in the 
course of an exhortation which she addressed to a lady in her 
neighbourhocd, who had abandoned herself to excessive sor- 
row on the loss of a favourite child. It related to an adventure 
which happened in Glen Banchar, a recess in the central High- 
lands, which Mrs Grant describes as being-— 
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—‘ the most dreary and detached of all places of human habita- 
tion, and in winter the most stormy and inaccessible. There was 
however,’ she adds, ‘ much summer grazing about it; and its re- 
moteness, and the rocky barriers with which nature had surrounded 
it, saved from al! encroachment the few daring tenants who risked 
their lives by wintering there. They grew wealthy in cattle; and 
as none but themselves understood the art of managing them during 
the stormy season in that recess, their rent was never heightened ; 
and they lived in their own way in great plenty and comfort. 

* One peasant, in particular, whose wealth, wisdom and benefi- 
eence, gave him great sway in this elevated hamlet, was fortunate 
in all respects but one. He had three very fine children, who all, in 
succession, died after having been weaned, though, before, they gave 
every promise of health and firmness. Both parents were much af- 
flicted ; but the father’s grief was clamorous and unmanly. They 
resolved that the next should be suckled for two years, hoping, by 
this, to avoid the repetition of such a misfortune. They did so; 
and the child, by living longer, only took a firmer hold of their af- 
fections, and furnished more materials for sorrowful recollection. 
At the close of the second year, he followed his brothers; and there 
were no bounds to the affliction of the parents. 

‘ There are, however, in the economy of Highland life, certain 
duties and courtesies which are indispensable; and for the omission 
of which nothing can apologize. One of those is, to call in all their 
friends, and feast them at the time of the greatest family distress. 
The death of the child happened late in spring, when sheep were a- 
broad in the more inhabited sfraths ; but, from the blasts in that 
high and stormy region, were still confined to the cot. In a dismal 
snowy evening, the man, unable to stifle his anguish, went out, la- 
menting aloud for a lamb to treat his friends with at the late-wake. 
At the door of the cot, however, he found a stranger standing before 
the entrance. He was astonished, in such a night, to meet a per- 
son so far from any frequented place. The stranger was plainly at- 
tired ; bat had a countenance expressive of singular mildness and 
benevolence, and, addressing him in a sweet, impressive voice, 
asked him what he did there amidst the tempest. He wa: filled 
with awe, which he could not account for, and said, that he came 
fora lamb. ‘ What kind of lamb do you mean to take?’ said the 
stranger. * The very best I can find,’ he replied, * as it is to en- 
tertain my friends ; and I hope you will share of it.’ ‘ Do your 
sheep make any resistance when you take away the lamb, or any 
disturbance afterwards?’ ‘ Never,’ was the answer. * How dif- 
ferently am I treated!’ said the traveller. ¢ When I come to visit 
my sheepfold, I take, as 1 am well entitled to do, the best lamb to 
myself; and my ears are filled with the clamour of discontent by 
these ungrateful sheep, whom I have fed, watched, and protected.’ 

*He looked up in amaze; but the vision wasfled. He wenthow- 
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ever for the lamb, and brought it home withalacrity. He did more: 
It was the custom of these times—a custom, indeed, which was not 
extinct till after 1745—for people to dance at late-wakes. It wasa 
mournful kind of movement, but still it was dancing. The nearest 
relation of the deceased often began the ceremony weeping ; but did 
however, begin it, to give the example of fortitude and resignation. 
"This man, on other occasions, had been quite unequal to the per- 
formance of this duty ; but at this time, he immediately, on com- 
ing in, ordered music to begin, and danced the solitary measure ap- 
propriate to such occasions. ‘The reader must have very little saga- 
city or knowledge of the purport and consequences of visions, who 
requires to be told, that many sons were born, lived, and prospered 
afterwards, in this reformed family.’ I. p. 184-88. 

The following has less local peculiarity in its circumstances ; 
but is rather a good specimen of the dreary apparition,—to say 
nothing of the advantage of having been told to Mrs Grant by 
the very jlady who witnessed it. She and an only brother 
were lelt orphans in early youth; and loved each other the bet- 
ter for having no one else to love. ‘The youth died at college at 
Aberdeen—and his sister was inconsolable. 

* It is not to be told how niuch the loss of a beloved object was ag- 
gravated by his thus dying, where he could not be buried with his fa- 
thers ; and where the mourner could not visit his grave, and hedew 
it with the offerings of affection. Night after night she sat up, weep- 
ing incessantly, and calling in frantic agony on the beloved name, 
which was all she had left of what was once so dear to her. 

At length, in a waking dream, or very distinct vision, her bro- 
ther appeared to her in his shroud, and seemed wet and shivering. 
* Why, selfish creature, said he, why am I disturbed with the im. 
* pious extravagance of thy sorrow? I have a long journey to make 
* through dark and dreary ways, before I arrive at the peaceful a- 
* bode, where souls attain their rest. Till thou art humble and pe- 
* nitent for this rebellion against the decrees of Providence, every 
* tear thou sheddest falls on this dark shroud without drying; and 
‘ every night thy tears still more chill and encumber me. Repent 
‘ and give thanks for my deliverance from many sorrows.’ I. p. 
180—182. 

The whole population, indeed, believe firmly in ghosts,—and 
most of them upon their own experience. Mrs Grant, we sus- 
pect, has not had this advantage,—but she assures us that the 
belief is universal; and upon this ground triuinphantly refutes 
the scepticism of a Saxon critic, who has founded some doubts 
of the authenticity of certain Celtic pocms, on the prodigious 
quantity of apparitions. which they contained. It would have 
been just as reasonable, she observes, to have questioned the 
accuracy of a map of Scotland, on account of the incredible 
number of hills which it represented! Most of these aerial vi- 
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sitants appear, like their brethren in other countries, in the 
gloom and solitude of the night ; but some, which seem peculiar 
to the Highlands, make their approach in broad day.—These are 
all blessed spirits ; and appear with an air of divine beauty and 
benignity, to soothe, with a silent and momentary smile, the 
desolated objects of their affection. 

The following story might easily be matched in the Low- 
lands ;—but we insert it out of respect to the pious and intelli- 

ent clergyman upon whose authority it is given by our author, 

‘his worthy person was accustomed, Mrs Grant informs us, 

‘—to go forth and meditate at even; and this solitary walk hé 
always directed to his churchyard, which was situated in a sliaded 
spot, on the banks ofariver. ‘There, in a dusky October evening, 
he took his wonted path, and lingered, leaning on the churchyard 
wall, till it became twilight, when he saw two small lights rise from 
a spot within, where there was no stone, nor memorial of any kind. 
He observed the course these lights took, and saw them cross thé 
river; and stop at an opposite hamlet. Presently they returned, ac- 
companied by a larger light, which moved on between them, till 
they arrived at the place from which the first two set out, when all 
the three seemed to sink into the earth together. 

‘ The good man went into the churchyard and threw a few stones 
on the spot where the light disappeared. Next morning he walked 
out early, called for the sexton, and showed him the place, asking 
if he remembered who was buried there. The man said, that many 
years ago, he remembered burying in.that spot, two young: chil- 
dren, belonging to a blacksmith ‘on the opposite side of the river, 
who was now a very old man. The pastor returned, and was scarce 
set down to breakfast, when a message came to hurry him to come 
over to pray with the smith, who had been suddenly taken ill, and 
who died next day.’ I. p. 259—261. 

We add one other legend, which is more characteristic of 
the peculiarities of Highland manners. When a chief goes 
from home, his castle is watched every night by his adherents. 
This, which was probubly a very necessary precaution in antient 
times, has now degenerated into a mere form or compliment ; 
and is discharged by some gentleman of the clan sitting up in the 
great room of the castle, with his servant, till daybreak. One of 
these watchmen came to perform this duty not very long ago, 
and brought with him a young lad, who had never seen a large 
room or a large picture in his life, and seemed very much struck, 
from his first entrance, with the silent array of family portraits 
which gazed upon him from the walls. His master sat down 
quietly by the fire; and the youth in the recess of a window, at 
a respectful distance. 

‘ The master, after watching till near morning, wat overpower- 
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ed with sleep: The servant, full of wonder and speculation, was 
kept awake by the novelty of the scene around him. He perceiv. 
ed, however, that his master slumbered, and, feeling a sudden chill, 
attempted to rise and awaken him. He was suddenly arrested by 
astonishment, when the great folding doors wete silently thrown 
open, and two footmen in the family livery came in bearing lights. 
They were followed by some of the family who had been dead for 
years, and whose wan and ghastly visages “ looked not like inha. 
-bitants of the earth.”? Their dress and behaviour, however, exact. 
ly resembled that of their fellow-mortals in the safiie condition of 
life. Pope tells us of female Sylphs or Gnomes, who, * though 
“ they play no mote, o’erlook the cards!” but these phantoms 
went further —the card tables were placed, atid they actually sat 
down to play. They conversed, too, a great deal ; but though this 
intruder on their amusements saw their lips moving, and their ges. 
tures varying, he never heard the sound of their voices. 

‘ His terror was much augmented by recognizing in one of the 
footmen a kinsman of his own, who in his lifetime liad served in the 
eastle in that capacity 3 the dusky grey of die dawn now began wo 
appear ; the shadowy troop rather hastily returned the way they came. 
In ngs however, one of them turned towards the watcher, and 
breathed upon him.It was a cold breath, that seemed to freeze 
the blood in his veins. The cock erew, and his master wakened. 
The poor visionary begged to be carried home, being unable to 
move. His request was immediately corplied with; he called his 
friends about him, and narrated all that liad happened to him, add: 
ing, that the hand of death was upon him, and nothing could save 
him. He died in three days after, of a fever and délirium.’ I. 
228.230. | 

Fairies abound greatly in the Highlands ; atid beay the same 
character for courtesy, nimbleness, and occasional attachment 
to mortals, which endear them to the inhabitants of the plains. 
They ate far better actommodated, however, with suitable 
scenery, if Mrs Grant has not exaggerated! in the following and 
several other descriptions, 

‘ In the narrow part of the valley through which the Spey makes 
its way frorh the parish of Laggan downwards to that of Kingussie, 
there is some scenery of a very singular character. To the south, the 
Spey is seen making some fine bends round the foot of wooded hills. 
It is botdered by a narrow stripe of meadow, of the richest ver- 
dure, and fringed with an edging of beautiful shrubbery. On the 
north side rises, with precipitous boldness, Craigow, or the Black 
Rock, the symbol and boundary of the clan who inhabit the val 
ley. It is very black, indeed; yet glitters in the sun, from the 
many little streams which descend from its steep, indeed perpendi- 
cular, surface. In the face of this lofty rock are many apertures, 
occasioned by the rolling down of portions of the stone, from Aen 
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echoing noises are often heard. This scene of terror overlooks the 
soft features of a landscape below, that is sufficient, with this as- 
sociation, to remind us of what has been said of “ Beauty sleeping 
in the lap of horror.”” An eminence, as you approach towards the 
entrance to the strait, appears covered with regularly formed hil- 
locks, of a conical form, and of different sizes, chothed with a kind 
of dwarf birch, extremely light-looking and faneiful, sighing and 
trembling to every gale, and breathing odours after a calm evenin 
shower, or rich dewy morning. In the depth of’the valiey, there 
is a lochan (the diminutive of loch) of superlative beauty. It i¢ 
around, clear, and shallow bason, richly fringed with water lilies, 
and presenting the clearest mirror to the steep ‘wooded banks on 
the south, and the rugged face of the lofty ard solemn tock which 
frowns darkly to the north. On the summit, scarce approachable 
by human foot, is the only nest of the gosshawk, now known to ree 
main in Scotland: and, in the memory of the author, the nearest 
farm to this awful precipice was held by the tenure of taking down, 
every year, one of the young of this rare bird for the lord of the 
soil. 

* The screaming of the birds of prey on the summit, the roaring 
ef petty waterfalls down its sides, and the frequent falls of shivered 
stone from the surface, made a melancholy confusion of sounds, 
very awful and incomprehensible to the travellers below, who couid 
only proceed on a very narrow path on the edge of the lake, and 
under the side of this gloomy rock.—It did not require a belief in 
fairies to look round for them in this romantic scene. If one had 
merely heard of them, an involuntary operation of fancy would 
summon them to a place so suited for their habitation.’ I. 265-268. 

These regular little eminences, beset with bilberry and fox- 
glove, and overgrown with the light foliage of the birch and 
mountain-ash eternally playing round them, are called tumhans, 
and universally believed to be the habitation of this innocent and 
amiable race. ‘The youths that tend their catile in the opén so- 
litudes around, are frequently cheered by the music of small 
sweet pipes issuing from those lovely hillocks ; and some daring 
mo ave lingered among them long enough, to hear them 
turning their bread on their tiny platters within, and to smell the 
odour of the oatcakes which they were baking over their central 
fires! Their poetry abounds-in songs and little wild stories re- 
lating to this wonderful population. 

$ Bne of these,’ says Mrs Grant, ‘ which I. have heard sung by 
children at a very early age, and which is just to them the Babes 
in the Wood, I can never forget. The affecting simplicity of the 
tune, the strange wild imagery, and the marks of remote antiquity 
in the little narrative, gave it the greatest interest to me, who de- 
light in tracing back poetry to its infancy. 

* A little girl had been innocently beloved by a fairy, who dwelt 
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in-a tomhan near her mother’s habitation. She had three brothers, 
who were the favourites of her mother. She herself was treated 
liarshly, and tasked beyond her strength: Her employment was to 
go every morning and cut a certain quantity of turf from dry 
heathy ground for immediate fuel ; and this with some uncouth and 
primitiveimplement. As she passed the hillock, which contained her 
lover, he regularly put out his hand with a very sharp knife, of 
such power, that it gnickly and readily cut through all impedi- 
iments. She returned cheerfully and early with her load of turf; 
ind, as she passed by the hillock, she struck on it twice; and the fairy 
stretched out his hand through the surface, and recived the knife. 
‘The mother, however, told the brothers that her daughter must 
«an have had some aid to perform the allotted task. ‘They 
watched her, saw her receive the enchanted knife, and forced it 
from her. ‘They returned; struck the hillock, as she was wont to 
do; and when the fairy put out his hand, they cut it off with his 
own knife. He drew in the bleeding arm, in despair; and suppos- 
ing this cruelty was the result of meee on the part of his be- 
loved, never saw her more.’ I. 285, 286. 
Their other superstitions are not very remarkable. They 
have a strong impression of the impiety of boasting, or making 
un ostentatious display of the advantages with which Providence 
may have blessed them ; and firmly believe, that such conduct 
is sure to be punished by a speedy privation of the good. fortune 
thus unsuitably borne. “Mrs Grant has a great number of sto- 
ries in proof of this severe retribution. U pon the same princi- 
ple, it is held to be of very il omen to praise a young child ~or e 
ven a calf, without a previous invocation of tlie Deity; and, if this 
prelude should be omitted by an ignorant or irreve rent stranger, 
it is immediately supplied, in a tone of anger and alarm, by the 
orthodox byst: anders 5 and the whole farnily are uneasy for a 
week, for the consequences of so rash an action. Besides a 
whole system of deep learning about evil eyes, and social spirits 
f all complexions, they have personified ‘a variety of diseases 
“2 oll sources of evil, which have not had that honour, we believe, 
in any other coantry. The small-pox, in particular, is spoken 
of with great respect and veneration, under the form of a bean- 
riful woman clothed in green, who may be frequently seen im 
the grey dawn, leaning over the beds of dying infants; and 
whom no carefal morher will ever mention by any other name 
than that of Boiadch, or * the Beauty.’ It is remarkable, 
however, that they use no such ceremony with the inoculated 
sinall-pox, of which they speak boldly, and with some degree 
of contempt, under the name of ‘ the Doctor’s small-pox. ’ 
From this view of the character and superstition of the High- 
landers, as they existed under the antient frame of their society, 
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Mrs ; Grant is naturally led to consider the changes which have 
een recently p rodiiaae by the Southern education and multi- 
plied wants of their chieftains. In our review of Lord Selkirk’s 
work on Emigration, * we gave a very full detail of the circum- 
stances which have led to this partial depopulation, and of the 
plans that have been s nanested to soften the necessary sufferings 
by which it is attended, Mrs Grant speaks very feelingly, and 
very sensil ily, on the subject. She draws a striking picture of 
‘he wretchedness and degradation which the High Sa neces- 
sarily experiences, when he is driven out from this Eden of his 
imagination, divorced for ever from the dwellings of his fore- 
futhers, and froin all the objects, occupations oat amusements, 
to which hi is habits and affections were conformed. Nature ne- 
ver meaint him, .she says, for a manufecturen s-aauiel him to a 
loom is like yoki ng a stag ina plough,— and will not, in the end, 
turn out a more prof table experiment. Even the villages whisk 
have been establi shed on the borders of his own country, can- 
not save him, or intercept his fall. According to our author, 

there is but one effectual resource. 
‘ If any thing recovers him from his hopeless apathy, it must be 
the * spirit- stirring fife,’? or the martial pipe of his ancestors, call- 


ing him to the field of honourable strife. Here, if at all, the High- 


lander resumes the energy of his character, and finds room to dis- 
play once more'the virtues of habit and of sentiment: for here he 
is generally associated with beings like himself, and here his enthu- 
iasm finds an object. His honourable feelings, his love of distinc- 
tion, his contempt for danger, and, what is of equal importance in 
the military life, his calm fortitude, stern hardihood, and patient 
endurance, all find scope for exercise. Here, too, mingled with 
his countrymen, he tells and hears the tales of other times,—be- 
zuiles the, weary watch of night with the songs that echoed through 
the halls of his chief,—or repeats, on the toilsome march, the love- 
ditty inspired by the maiden that first charmed him with the smile 
of beauty, and the voice of melody, in his native glen. 
‘ These recollections and associations preserve, in pristine vigour, 
the fairest trait in the Highland character. Social and convivial as 
Donald’s inclinations are, ~ when others join the mirthful band, and 
share the cup of fe stivity, he retires to his barrack or his tent, and 
adds the hard-saved sixpence to the little hoard, which the paymas- 
ter promises to remit home, to pay his father’s arrear of rent, or 
purchase a cow for his widowed mother.—Foor Donald is no me- 
chanic: he cannot, like other soldiers, work at a trade when in 
quarters: Yet, ay after day, with unwearied perseverance, he 
mounts guard for those who have this resource, to add 2 little to 
this fund, sacred to the dearest charities of life—the best feelings of 
Kk 3 humanity. 
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humanity. This sobriety preserves alive the first impressions of 
principle,—the rectitude, the humble piety, and habitual self-de. 
nial, te which a camp life, or the unsettled wanderings that, belong 
to it, are so averse.’ Il. 135-137. 

From this touching view of the condition of the exiled retain- 
er, Mrs Grant turns to contemplate the altered character and 
manners of the chief, by which this exile has been made neces- 

; and is very eloquent in contrasting the substantial power, 
dignity and enjoyment of their forefathers, with the paltry con- 
veniences and luxurious accommodations for which their de- 
scendants have sacrificed all this happiness and glory. 

* When a Highland chief,’ says she, ‘ looked, from some emi- 
nence, into his subject Strath, and saw the blue smoke of twenty 
hamlets rise through the calm air of a bright summer morning,— 
when he viewed those quiet abodes of humble content, with the per- 
fect consciousness that there was no individual contained in them, 
but what regarded him, with fond and proud attachment, as his 
friend and protector, to save or serve whom he would cheerfully 
die,—what monarch could compare with him in genuine power, and 
heartfelt consciousness of being loved and honoured beyond all} other 
earthly beings! And how perverted is the taste that would induce 
a man to deprive himself of such faithtul adherents, and drive them 
out to miserable exile, for all the paltry profits to be derived from 
the change! ’—* To tear them,’ she adds, ‘ from their birthplace, 
and the tombs of their fathers, is to inflict a more unhallowed tor- 
ture than /Eneas, when he tore up the myrtle plants from the grave 
of Polydorus, and saw the roots drop blood at parting from their 
parent earth! And, would that the lord of his native home would 
but regard the anguish of the expatriated Highlander with half the 
compucction which this phenomenon excited in the breast of the 
pious chief! ’ 

She then proceeds to show, ,and we think in a very satisfac- 
tory and convincing manucr, that though the chief may raise 
his rents by the expulsicn of his antient followers, he cannot 
possibly succeed in making the Highlands a place of luxurious 
abode, and must cither return, in some degree, to the antient 
system of manners, or adopt the more usual, but degrading, 
alternative of an entire town life. A country laid out into one 
vast desert of sheep-walks, she observes, can supply nothing 
but wool and mutton to its inhabitants; and almost every article 
that is wanted for the consumption of a luxurious family, must 
he brought, by inipasseble roads, from a vast distanee. Even if 
the proprietor should endeavour to obviate this inconvenience, in 
some degree, by keeping a farm in his own hands, she shows that, 
without the prompt and cordial assistance of a dependent po- 
pulation, the nature of the climate is such, that he could rin 
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ther lay in his fuel, nor sow nor reap his crop, without main- 
taining a far greater number of labourers than are wanted where 
the crops are far more valuable. 

‘ The laird’s kindly tenants,’ she adds, ¢ in the olden time, and 
still in many places, paid a part of their rent in what is called kain, 
consisting of a stated quantity of poultry and eggs, and, in some in- 
stances, Tambs and wedders. This kept always a fulness in the 
house; and promoted @ pienting and popular intercourse. When’ 
the good woman brought her kain, the lady of the mansion, not 
only ordered her to eat in her presence, but graciously inquired for 
her family and welfare ; and found no mean satisfaction in listening 
to language, eloquent, respectful, and impressive, ‘The kain was a 
due ; yet received as a gift; and there was a consfant intercourse of 
kindness. Powder, shot, snuff, and simple medicines, were bestow- 
ed with courteous liberality; and fish, game, kids, and lambs, in 
their season, came in as gifts from all quarters But how incom- 
prehensible is this strife betwixt graciousness and gratitude, to those 
who have not witnessed the manners of past times! and how differ. 
ent was such a household, from the cold and hungry state, to which 
wealth cannot give warmth or plenty!’ I. p. | 168. 

We should now be preparing to take our farewel of Mrs 
Grant and her Highlanders: yet we think it but fair, before 
we part with them, to lay before our readers an agtual example 
of those powers of thought and expression, and of that lofty and 
enthusiastic character which she has so yehemently asserted to 
be commynicated to the lowest of the race, by the nature of 
their situation and employments. For this purpose, we shall 
therefore subjoin a fow stanzas of a modern Gaelic poem, which 
she has translated, she assures ys, quite literally, and printed 
at large in the work before us, The author of this singular 
production was unable either to read or write,—lived all his days 
in a state of extreme poverty,-—and had neyer toilowed any pro- 
fession but that of a hunter. In his youth, he inhabited a lone- 
ly cottage among the mountains ; but, as the infirmities of old 
age came upon him, hed been forced to remoye to 8 more tems 
perate and populous district, "The occasion of his composing 

is poem is narrated by our author as follows, 

€ One night, in autumn 1772 or 1773, Iam not sure which, as 
he was sitting quietly in the cottage where he resided, some cattle- 
drovers came in, called for whisky, and began to divide their pro- 
fits. They addressed some conversation to him, and offered him 
liquor. Habitually sober and taciturn, he declined both, and eat, 


* looking on in an absolute silence. At first they were provoked at 


finding him so unsocial, and finally suspected him of being a spy, 
waiting to discover what profit they made of their bargains. They 
got Up in a rage, and twrned the poor hunter out of deors. He 
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took shelter in a barn, and had Jain long in solitary meditation, when 
he discovered a more suitable associate. This was an owl, seated 
on a beam opposite to him. He was too much chagrined by his 
late expulsion, to sleep ; and, to banish the sense of the insult, amus- 
ed himself with composing the following poem, containing a sketch 
of the occupations and delights of his former life.’ II. p. 245, 246. 

The poem is far too long to be extracted ; and, indeed, we 
have left ourselves room only for a few detached stanzas, in the 
multiplied epithets of which, the curious reader may trace the 
genius of an original language,—and all, we think, will be 
struck with the tone of enthusiasm and pathos, which this un- 
tutored bard has contrived to communicate to an effusion, which 
treats neither of love, nor of battles, nor of any of the subjects 
which address themselves to the greater passions of our nature, 
After an imaginary and striking dialogue with the owl, he ad- 
dresses himself to the rock Guanich, the most conspicuous emi- 
nence in the range of his favourite sport. 


* Rock of my heart! the secure rock— 
That rock where my childhood was cherished ! 
‘The joyous rock,—fresh, flowery, haunt of birds,— 
‘The rock of kinds, and bounding stags. — 


Loud were the eagles round its precipices,— 
Sweet its cuckoos and swans. 

More cheering still the bleating 

Of its fawns, kid-spotted. 


Rock of my heart !—the great rock ! 

Beloved is the green plain under its extremity. 

More delightful is the deep valley behind it, 

Than the rich fields and proud castles of the stranger ! 


More pleasant to me than the humming song of the rustic, 
Over the quern, as he grinds the crackling corn. 

‘The low cry of the stag, of brownish hue, 

On the declivity of the mountain in the storm. 


Rock of my heart! thou rock of refuge! 

‘The rock of leaves, of water-cresses, of freshening showers ;—- 
Of the lofty, beautiful, grassy heights : 

Tar distant from the shelly brink of the sea. 


On the hillock of fairies I sit, where the retiring sun 
Points his last beam upwards to the summit of the hill. 
I look on the end of Loch Treig :— 

The sheltering rock where the chase was wont to be. 


I see the dark lakes dim at a distance ; 
see the mighty pile, and many coloured mountain: 
I see 
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I see in the deep vale, the last dwelling of Ossian of Fingal : 
I see the hill of flat sepulchral stones. 


I see the towering Bennevis, 

And the red cairn at its foot ; 

And the deep and secret corry behind it. 

I see the lonely western mountains, and the sea beyond them. 


Once more I hail the streamy hill ; 

Honoured as it is above the hills around. 

Hail to Loch Eroch side, haunt of many deer! 
It was my happiness to be there. 


Carry my blessing to the lake, 

Extended far, and deeply sheltered, 

To the water of Lemina of the wild ducks ; 
Nurse of the spotted fawn and kid. 


Lake of my heart art thou! O lake! 
Where played the shy water-fowl : 
And many a white and stately swan 
Did swim slowly amid their sport. 


Haunts of my youth! I have now addressed you all.— 
Unwillingly do I take my leave of you :— 

Of you and your swift inhabitants,— 

The deer of the deep glens between the little hills. 


‘The most sorrowful farewell that ever was taken 
Of the deer in whom was my great delight. 

I shall never more direet the hounds :— 

{and thou, my faithful white dog. 


The thick wood has taken from you the roe— 

The steepy height has taken from me the stag. 

Yet are we not disgraced, my hero ! 

For age has fallen upon us both.’ II. 251, 253, 254, 257—260. 


This is certainly rather of a loftier mood than we should ex- 
pect from a huntsman or whipper-in of Saxon breed ; and would 
have appeared still more heroical, if we had been able to make 
room for * the banners of Alexander of the Glen,’ and the 
commemoration of various other worthies of high rank and 
prowess, But it is absolutely necessary that we should now draw 
to a conclusion. 

The Letters annexed to these Essays are, like all Mrs Grant’s 
‘etters, lively, impressive, and original ; though sometimes in 
bad taste, and generally verbose. For the benefit of those who 
4aye not seen her former collection, we annex a few specimens. 

‘I 
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‘ I tell you, C. I am sometimes tempted to say, with Wat Tyler’s 
mob, ‘ It was never merry world since gentlemen came up ;’ that 
is to say, since all manner of people must needs be ladies and gens 
tlemen. There is no fixed standard for sentiment or Opinion, more 
than for rank or place. Change, endless mutation, is the thing, 
and while people are chasing a Proteus with vain diligence, the pur. 
suit leaves no leisure for friendship, or for any serious or traiquil 
enjoyment. People must wear every thing that is new,—-must read 
every thing that is new,—and for that only reason ;—must be every 
where,—-see every thing,--and know every body. The consequevce 
is, that they are like rich people’s children, who know no pieasure 
but getting new toys, breaking them, and throwing them away; 
while ours build a house of turf and pebbles, spend 4 whole day in 
gathering materials,—call, and almost think it a palace, when they 
have done,—and then rejoice over it for a week, from the triumph of 
their conscious efforts in producing it. 

* Dear C. whatever you learn, do not learn to despise peace, 
friendship, and needle work. That unquenchable thirst for amuse- 
ment, that urges some people, without a rural idea, without mate- 
tials for thought, to fly through these recesses in summer, merely 
to change, and to say they have been in odd, wild places, is a fatal 
symptom of a deranged system. What can one expect of young 
people, drunk with conceit, idleness, and boundless liberty, but what 
happens to other drunken people,—strausitions from the feverish joys 
of an irregular imagination, to jrksome languor, and intolerable self 
reproach? II. p. 316-318, 

* Certainly a writer is an incongruous thing! Minerva 
and the Muses never married; and they were in the nght of it— 
When [ tell you that I write almost extempore, it is not to boast of 
my blunders, but to make the truest, best apology for writing at 
all; which would have been inexcusable, either in my past happy or 
sorrowful days, if I devoted much time to that occupation.—l feel 
very sore ahout the dissertation, in this age of doubt, when people 
begin to cavil when they get out of the cradle, and go on doubting, 
till they find truth inthe grave.’ IT. p. 291, 292, 

If | have anyromance with me, it is really and literally the ramance 
of real life. ‘The world does not suit me; It is cold, it is corrupt, 
it is joyless—nI must have pleasures, and they mus} be pure. At the 
same time, | walk with the fear of ¢ommon sense before my eyes} 
and therefore dare not join my brethren and sisters, the children of 
fancy, in their excursions to fairyland ; having sagaciously discover- 
ed that enchanted region to be like the lion’s den,—-many tracks 
of beasts going in, but none of any returning, The highway; 
again, is too crowded for me. People who think of nothing 
but running straight forward would justle me ito the ditch, 
while I was dreaming of Elysium. I had therefore a littie auiet 
footpath of my own, which I took pleaswie in decorating: = 
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simple flowers, cherished by my own hands. Into that J allured 
others, who equally hated sloth and bustle; and there we cultivated 
friendship, and gathered its fruits. Nothing was distorted, nothing 
was exaggerated ; yet every thing was brightened and enlivened. 
Il. p. 276—277. 

‘ : have said my say, and closed my evidence: Further I shall 
never, by any provocation, be led. My feet are much too tender to 
tread the thorny paths of controversy. I feel elastic and thankful, 
as the period draws near when we shall all shelter in that blessed 
asylum, Woodend. This, to be sure, is a very beautiful, though 
very expensive place. I sit here, like an owl in a turret, contem- 
plating the scene I have no desire to mix in. Sometimes I go 
a while down to the pump-room, but oftener to the woody rocks that 
rise above our dwelling, to see Mr P.’s ships sail by; or catch with 
delight the cold blast from Caledonia, and think I see it wav- 
ing the amber locks of my dear boy, or bending the trees planted by 
his still dearer father round our once happy dwelling.’ 11. p. 322, 
$23. 

There is a very animated letter, giving an account of the va- 
riations of her own feelings and opinions as to the comparative 
merit of the Highlands and Lowlands. When she first weut to 
reside in the former, the tranquil cheerfulness and comfort of the 
cultivated country continually haunted her imagination ; and, 
long after she had learned to love the majestic aspect of the 
mountains, and to decypher the lofty character of their natives, 
she still hankered after the softer deiights of the plains. she } 1d 
left behind. An opportunity at last occurred of visiting thse 
regretted regions ; and the result is described as follows. 

* In 1793, I again went southwards, and began to look tor the 
beautiful country I had left behind. It was gone. I saw nothing 
round me but tame, flat nature, and formal, frigid art. ‘lhe peo- 
ple were such a set of new-sprung, insulated beings; so uninterest- 
ing: And for the mobility—bless them !—they were so ungraceful 
and ungracious, so devoid of all courtesy and all sentiment !—the 
worst of them were like bears, and the very best like sheep at most. 
O how I did lift up my joyful voice, when I drew near the moun- 
tains of Perthshire! and at the pass of Killicrankie 1 worshipped the 
genius of the mountains with devotion the most ardent! And this 
morning I mounted the height above the house—beheld the rising 
sun irradiate so many beautiful wreaths of mist, slowly ascending 
the aerial mountains ;—nay, more, I had the whole parish in my 
view at once, and saw the blue smokes of eighteen hamlets at once, 
slowly rising through the calm dewy air; every one of which ham. 
lets had some circumstance about it that interested me, or somes 
body in it that I knew or cared for. How populous, how vital is 
the Strath! And with what a mixture of emotions did I behold it!” 
Ul. p. $39-41, 

This, 
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This, to be sure, is not exactly the style of Madame dy 
Deffand ;—and yet there are veiy many people who will like ig 
quite as well: — And even those who would be most scandalized 
at the comparison, must confess, that it indicates a far loftier, 
a far purer, and a far happier character, than that of the witty 
lady with whose it may be contrasted. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY, 

The Farmer’s Magazine; a periodical Work, exclusively devoted 
to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. _ (Published quarterly.) No. 47. 
containing two coloured Engravings (with Descriptions) of Fiori 
Grass, and one of Mr Wilkie’s Iron Plough. 3s. 

General View of the Agriculture of Ab erde enshire. By G. Skene 
Keith, D. D. Illustrated with Engravings. 8vo. 15s, 

A Treatise on the Breeding of Swine, a nd curing of Bacon 
Hints on Agricultural Subjects. By Robert Henderson, Farmer at 
Broomhill, near Annan. Two Plates. Svo. 5s. 

Designs for laying out Farms and Farm-Buildings in the Scotc 
Style, adapted to England. By J.C. Loudon. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Agricultural Mechanism ; or, a Display of the sevéral Properties 
and Powers of the Vehicles, Implements, and Machinery connected 
with Husbandry ; together with a great variety of Improvements 
and Inventions never before offered to the Public ; whereby numer- 
ons inconveniences may be obviated, and defects corrected. The 
whole familiarly arranged, and illustrated by Twenty Copperplates. 
Dedicated to the Bath and West of England Society. By Captain 
‘Thomas Williamson, Honorary Member. 

ARTS (#INE-) 

British Gallery of Engravings, Nos. 7. & 8. Superroyal Folio, 
21. 2s.; Proofs, $i. 13s. Gd. each. 

Memorandum of the Earl of Elgin’s Pursuits in Greece. 6s. 

A Series of Progressive Lessons, intended to elucidate the Art of 
Painting in Water-colours. 21s. 

A practical Essay on the Art of Flower-painting, in all its Branches, 
with critical and biographical Accounts of Flower-Painters. By 
John Cart Burgess. 7s. 

Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet. Vol. IX. 15s. Large 
paper, 1/. 4s. 

The Historic Gallery of Portraits and Paintings’ Vol. VIL 
Syo, 1/.4s.; Ato, 2. 5s. 
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A Series of Views of Picturesque and Romantic Scenery in Ma- 
deira, the Cape of Good Hope, Timor, China, Prince of Wales’s 
Island, Bombay, Mahratta Country, St Helena, and Jamaica. En- 
graved by Heath, Woolnoth, and Cook, from Drawings made in 
those Countries by William Westall. Part I. 10s. Gd.; Proofs, 
15s. 

The Fine Arts of the British School. By J. Britton, F.S. A. 
No. IV. ; 

A. Biographical Illustration of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
No. I. Containing 45 Portraits in outline. To be completed in 20 
Numbers. Royal 4to, 4s.; Medium 4to, 3s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Three Lectures on Engraving, delivered at the Surry Institution 
in 1809. By the late Robert Mitchell Meadows. 8vo, Gs. 

A Portraiture of the Heavens, constructed for the Use of Stu- 
dents in Astronomy. By the Rev. F. Wollaston, F. R.S. Onten 
Folio Plates. 2ls, 

Beauties of Occult Science, investigated according to the Doctrine 
of Ptolemy, and System of Argol. 9s. boards. 

The Eleventh Number of Leybourn’s Mathematical Repository, 
containing eleven Sclutions to the Mathematical Questions proposed 
in Number 1. 2 Solutions to a curious problem in Dynamics. 
3. Expansion of a Formula connected with the inquiries relating to 
Physical Astronomy. 4. On the Sine and Cosine of the Multiple 
Arc, on the Sine and Cosine of an Are in terms of the Arc itself, 
and a new Theorem for the Elliptic Quadrant. 5. On Magic 
squares. 6. An account of an Experiment for Determining the U- 
niversal Attraction of Matter. 7. Observations on Polygonal Num- 
bers. 8. On the Irreducible Case of Cubic Equations. 9. The Se- 
nate House Problems, given in the University of Cambridge, to the 
Candidates for Honors during the Examination for the Decree of 
B. A. in January 1811. 10. Continuation of Legendre’s Memoir 
on Elliptic Transcendentals. And, 11. A Series of New Questions 
to be answered in a subsequent Number. 

The Third Volume of a Course of Mathematics. Composed for 
the use of the Royal Military Academy, by order of his Lordship the 
Master General of the Ordnance. By Charles Hutton, LL.D. F.R.S. 
late Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy. 8vo. 
12s. bound. 

Plans and Views of Buildings, executed in England and Scotland, 
in the Castellated and other Styles. By R. Lugar, architect. Ele- 
gantly Engraved in Aquatinta, on 32 plates, royal 410. 2. Qs. 
voards, 








BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of the principal Events in the Life of H. Taylor of 


North Shields. 8vo. 5s. ' 
Life of William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, Lord High 
Chancellor to Henry VI., and Founder of Magdalen College, Ox- 
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ford. By the late Rev. Richard Chandler, D. D., formerly Fellow 
of that College, and Author of Travels in Asia Minor, &c. Royal 
Svo. 18s, 

An Introduction to the Memoirs of Prince Eugené of Savoy; 
containing private Anecdotes of the Prince’s Family, and other ce. 
lebrated Characters of his ‘Time ; with Notes, Historical, Biographi. 
cal, Military, &c. &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Life of the Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, D. D. late Lord 
Bishop of London. By the Rev. Robert Hodgson, A. M. F. R. & 
8vo. 7s. 

BOTANY. 

Hortus Cantabrigiensis ; or, a Catalogue of Plants Indigenous 
and Exotic. By James Donn, Curator. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 8s, 
CLASSICS. 

Xenophontis que existunt opera, Greca et Latina, ex edition. 
bus Schneider? et Zeunii, accedit Index Latinus. 10 vol. 12mo, 
4/. 10s. ; or 10 vol. cr. &vo, 71. 

DRAMA. 

The Gazette Extraordinary ; a Comedy, in Five Acts. By Mr 
Holman. 2s. 6d. 

The Dramatic Works of Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher; 
the first printed from the Text, and with the Notes of Peter Whak - 
ley ; the latter from the text, and with the notes of George Col. 
manesq. 4 vol. royal 8vo, 5/.; or 4to, 72. 

The Trial by Jury ; a Farce, in Two Acts. By Theodore Ed 
ward Hook esq. 2s. 

Three Plays, with a Preface, including Dramatic Observations of 
the late Lieut..Gen. Burgoyne. By W. Hayley esq. 8vo. 9s, 

EDUCATION. 

Exercises in the Spanish Language, adapted to the Commercial 
and Military Spanish Grammar. By J. E. Mordente. §s. 

On National Education. By George Ensor esq. 8vo. 9s. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar elucidated, or a Guide te 
Parsing ; in which the Principles of Grammar are unfolded to the 
Understanding, and the Exercise of Parsing is rendered Methodical 
and Easy. By B. H. Smart, Private Teacher. 12mo. $s. 6d. bds. 

The Universal Preceptor, or Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and ge 
neral Knowledge, with Engravings. By thé Rev. David Blair, 
Author of the Class Boek, &c. 4s. 6d. 

Six Hundred Queries to the above. Is. 

The Tutor’s Key ; being Answers to the Queries to the above 
and to the Questions in Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography, and 
the Grammar of Chemistry. $s. : 

Models of Juvenile Letters, on familiar and every-day Subjects, 
in English, French, and Italian, with numerous Topics for Exercise. 
By the Rev. D. Blair. 3s. 6d. 

Eastern Tales, or Moral Allegories, illustrative of the Manners 
and Customs of Oriental Nations, and designed for the Instractio” 
and Amusement of Youth. 12mo. 53, 
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A Gratifnar of the Arabic Language, in which the Rules are il- 
lustrated by Authorities from the best Writers} principally adapted 
for the Service of the Hon. East India Company. By John Richard- 
son esq. F.S. A. 4to, 18s. 


HISTORY. 

History of Scotland, during the Reign of Robert I., surnamed 
the Bruce. By Robert Kerr, F.R.S, 2°vol. 8vo. 14. 6s, 

Introduction to the History of the Revolutions in Spain. | By Al- 
varo Florez Estrada, Attorney-General of the Province of Asturias, 
Translated from the Author’s Manuscripts, by William Burdon. 5s. 

Hurter’s History of London and its Environs. Parts 8, 9, 10, 
10s. 6d. each to Subscribers; 21s. to Nonsubseribers. 

A Chronological Abridgement of the History of Great Britain. 
By Ant. Fr. Bertrand de Moleville, late Minister in Franee under 
the Reign of Louis XVI. Vol. 1. & Ul. 14 4s. 

The Second Part of the History of Antient Wiltshire, compre» 
hending the Stations of Wily ard Amesbury. By Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. 4/ 4s. small, and 61. 6s. large paper. 

A History of the Roman Government, till the Usurpation of 
Augustus C@sar. By Alexander Brodie: 1! 2s. 

A Vindication of Mr Fox’s History of the early Part of the Reign 
ef James the Second. By S. Heywood. 4to. 36s. 

A Christian’s Survey of all the primary Events and Periods of the 
World, from the comthencemetit of History to the conclusion of 
Prophecy. Foolseap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The New Annual Register for 1810. 8vo. 14 

LAWs 

A ptactical Treatise on Pleading itt Assumpsit’ By E. Lawes 
és. of the Inner ‘Temple, Barrister of Law. Royal 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Practiee in Civil Actions in the Court of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas; together with practical Direc« 
tions and Fotms, distinctly arranged under each Head. By Tho- 
mas Lee, of Gray’s Inn. 21s. boards. 

The Speech of W. Frankland esq. in the House of Commons, on 
the several Bills for making Alterations in the Criminal Law. 3s, 

Doubts upon the Reasoning of Dr Paley, relative to, and Observ. 
on the Crim. Law. By R.G. Arrowsmith. 45. 

The Debates, during the last Session of Parliament, upon the 
Bills for abolishing the Punishment of Death for Stealing to the 
Amount of 40s. in a Dwellinghouse; for Stealing to the Amount 
ef 5s. privately in a Shop, and for Stealing on Navigable Rivers; 
with the Debates on the Erection of Penitentiary Houses. By B. 

ontagu esq. 5s, 

The Maltster’s Guide; containing the Substance of the several 
Excise Laws and Regulations to which Maltsters are subject. 6s. 

The Rules and Orders of the Courts.of King’s Bench and Com 
mon Pleas, from Trinity Term, 2d James I. 1604, to Hilary Term, 
bist Geo. III. 1811, inclusive. Collected and arranged by R. Pen. 
cock, of Gray’s Inn. 7s. 6d 
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An Essay on Aquatic Rights, or the Law relative to Fishing, and 
the Property of Soil produced by Alluvion, &c. By H. Shultes. 
5s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Bankrupt Laws, containing the Determinations 
in the Courts of Law and Equity, down to the present Period, and 
the Statutes and Orders in Bankruptcy. By Francis Whitmarsh, 
esq. 8vo. 

An Analysis of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, in a Series of Questions to which the Student is to frame his 
own Answers, by reading that Work. By Barron Field, of the In- 
ner Temple, Student-at-Law. $8vo. 8s. 

The Statutes of the Realm, printed by Command of his Majesty, 
in pursuance of an Address of the House of Commons, from origi- 
nal Records and authentic Manuscripts. Vol. I. 100. 10s. 

A new Edition of Vattel’s Law of Nations. 18s. 

The Trials of the Rev. R. Bingham, Curate of Maresfield, Sus. 
sex, on a Charge of sending an Incendiary Letter, and setting Fire 
to his Dwelling House ; taken in short-hand by Mr Adams, by.or- 
der of the Directors of the Union Fire Office. 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders of Scotland ; to 
which are added, Translations from the Gaelic, and Letters con- 
nected with those formerly published. By Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 


2 vol. 12mo. 192s. 


A Cockney’s Adventures during 2 Ramble into the Country. By 
J. W. Coyte. Is. 6d. 

An Essay on Human Consciousness, containing an original View 
of the Operations of Mind, sensual and intellectual. By John 


Fearn. 4to. 12. 11s. 6d. 

‘The Polls for the Election of Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, on Tuesday, March 26, 1811; and that of Representative 
in Parliament for the University, on Wednesday, March 27, 1811. 
By John Beverly, M.A. 2s. 

The Protean Figure, or Metamorphic Costumes. 21s. 

Strictures on Courts of Requests, vulgarly called Courts of Cons 
science, alias Courts without Conscience. By J. H. Prince. Is. 

Essays on Man, delineating his Intellectual and Moral Qualities. 
By Thomas Finch. 12mo. 6s. 

A Catalogue, containing a Collection of Mathematical, Philo- 
sophical and Scientific Books for 1811, in various languages, all- 
cient and modern. 2s. 

Analysis of Country Dancing, with numerous additions and im- 
provements, consisting of a great number of new Figures, with some 
entire new Reels, and a Plan for composing to any Tune, an almost 
innumerable Number of different Figures; together with the Com- 
plete Etiquette of the Ball Koom. By J. Wilson, Dancing Mastery 
from the Opera House. Second Edition, embellished with neasly 
260:Engravings on Weed by Berryman. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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Nouvelle Methode Suisse, pour tenir les Livres en partie double. 
Par I. Isler. 4to. 12. 1s. 

The Insurance Guide, to which are added Concise Tables of Dis- 
counts. 8Svo. 1é. Ils. 6d. 

Sketches of the present Manners, Customs; and Scenery of Scot- 
land ; with incidental Remarks on the Scottish Character. By Eli- 
zabeth Isabella Spence. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

The Works of Beilby Porteus, D. D. late Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, with an Account of his Life. By the Rev.’ Robert Hodgson, 
A.M. F. R. S. Rector of St. George’s, Hanover-Square ; and one 
of the Chaplains in Ordinary to his Majesty. 6 vol. Svo. 2/. 8s. 

Tables for the Purchasing of Estates, Freehold, Copyhold, or 
Leasehold, Annuities, &c. and for the Renewing of Leases, held 
under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, or other Corporate Bodies, for 
terms or years certain, and for lives. By W: Inwood, Architect 
and Surveyor. 7s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1809. 2 vol. 8vo. 12. 4s: 

Columbanus ad Hibernos, No, IV. 4s. 

An Essay to Explain the Cause of Gravity, with other interesting 
Matter. By J. Hamstead, esq. 3s. 

An Account of the Mode of Roofing with Paper, used at Tew 
Lodge Farm, and other Places. By J.C. Loudon. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Report upon the Herculaneum Manuscripts. By John Hay- 
ter, A.M. royal 4to. 12. 8s, . 

The Cabinet of Entertainment, a new and select collection of 
Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, &c: 5s. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 1811. 5s. 

The Beacon Light, or occasional Researches in Politics, Morals, 
Literature, &c. No. I. to IV. 6d. each. 

A Commentary on the Military Establishments and Defence of 
the British Empire, Vol. I. By the Hon. Henry Augustus Dillon, 
Colonel of his Majesty’s 101st, or Duke of York’s Irish, Regiment 
of Foot, and a Member of Parliament for the County of Mayo. 
Svo. pp. 350. Four plates. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on Mineralogical Systems. By Richard Chevenix, 
esq. F.R.S. &c. ‘Translated from the French, by a Member of 
the Geological Society ; to which are now added, Remarks by 
Mr Chevenix on the Reply of M. Ditubuisson to the above Observa- 
tions, 8vo. 5s. 

The Case of Peter Finnerty, esq., including the Extraordinary 
Law Proceedings against him, his unparalleled Treatment in Lin. 
coln Gaol, &c. &c. 5s. 

The New Young Man’s Companion. By John Hornsey. 4s. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables for 1811. 1s. 6d. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1809. 165. 
_Letters to John Aikin, on his Volume of Vocal Poetry: and on 
his “ Essays on Song Writing; with a Collection of such English 
Songs as are most Eminent for Poetical Merit.”? Published origi- 

VOL. xvi. NO. 36, 
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nally by himself in the year 1772, and republished by R. H. Evans, 
in the vear 1810 By James Plumptre, B.D. fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 12mo. 9s. 

Two Letters from Thomas Falconer, A. M. of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, on 
the Articles in the Edinburgh Review, relating to the Oxford Strabo. 
Svo. ‘Is. 

Salmagundi ; or the Whim Whams and Opinions of Launcelot 
Langstaff. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

An Account of the Measures adopted for Suppressing the Prac- 
tice of the Systematic Murder of Female Infants by their Parents, 
Edited with Notes and Illustrations, by E. Moor, F.L.S. 4to. 
12. 10s. 6d. 

Further Inquiries into the Changes induced on Atmospheric Air, 
by the Germination of Seeds, the Vegetation of Plants, and the Res. 
piration of Animals. By Daniel Ellis. Part II. 8vo. Qs. 

Thoughts on the Cause of Evil, Physical and Moral. By H.W. 
Jovett. 5s. 

The Reflector, No. II. 6s. 

An Essay on Knowledge, being an Attempt to Establish its Ge- 
neral Character. 3s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

A Treatise on Surgical Anatomy. PartI. By Abraham Colles, 
one of the Professors of Anatomy and Surgery in the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland. 8vo. 

Communications relative to the Datura Stramonium, or Thorn 
Apple, as a relief or cure of Asthma. Addressed to the Editor of 
the Monthly Magazine. Many of them never before published. 
With a coloured Engraving of the Plant. 3s. 6d. 

The Medical Monitor. By E. Senate, M.D. PartI. 4s. 

Surgical Observations on Tumours and Lumbar Abscesses. By 
John Abernethy, Assistant Surgeon to St Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
8vo. 6s. 

A Collection of Treatises on the Effects of Sol-lunar Influence in 
Fevers, with an Improved Method of Curing them. By Francis 
Balfour, M.D. 8vo. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to Dr James Gregory of Edinburgh, in consequence of 
certain printed papers, entitled, ‘ The Viper and the File,’——* There 
is Wisdom in Silence,’-—* An Old Story,’ &c. &c. which have late. 
ly been distributed by him. By Andrew Duncan senior, M. D. & P. 
8vo. 5s. 

A Letter to Dr Jones, on the Composition of the Eau Medicinale 
d@’Hasson. By James Moore, M.R.S &c. 2s. 

Practical Remarks upon Insanity, with a Commentary on Die 
sections of the Brains of Maniacs. By Bugan Crowther. Qs. 

Practical Observations on the Sclerocele, and other Morbid En- 
largements of the Testicle ; also on the Cause and Cure of the A- 
cute, the Spurious, and the Chronic Hydrocele. The whole illus 
trated by Cases, &c. By Thomas Ramsden, Surgeon te Ghrist’s 
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Hospital and the Foundling, and Assistant-surgeon to St Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 7s. 6d. boards. 

An Essay on some of the Stages of the Operation of Cuttin for 
the Stone. Illustrated with an Engraving. by C. B. Tyre, F. R.S. 
$vo. 2s. 

The Surgical Works of John Abernethy, F. R. S. &c. &¢e.—On 
the Constitutional Origin and Treatment of Local Diseases, —Aneu- 
rism,— Diseases resembling Syphilis, and Diseases of the Urethra,— 
On Injuries of the Head,—Miscellaneous Subjects, and Lumbar b- 
scesses. 2vol. Svo. I/. Gs. 

Disquisitions in the History of Medicine; Part I. exhibiting a 
View ‘of Physic, as observed to flourish, during remote periods, in 
Europe and the East. By Richard Millar, M.D. PartI. 8vo. 8s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Self-Control ; a Novel. Third Edition. 3 vol. post 8vo. 11. 4s. 

La Prise de Jericho. Par Mad. Cottin. 2s. 6d. 

Gatha; or Memoirs of the Wurtzburg Family. 2 vol. 18s. 

The Spirit of the Book ; or Memoirs of a Great Personage. 3 vol. 
12mo. 15s. 


The Empire of Nairs, or the Rights of Woman; an Utopian 
Romance. By James Lawrence. 4 vol. foolscap 8vo. 14. 2s. 

Fatherless Fanny. By Miss Edgeworth. 4 vol. i. 

The Passions. By Resa Matilda. 4 vol. ls. 

The Savage. By Piomingo, a Headman and Warrior of the 
Muscogulgee Nation. 6s. 

Despotism ; or the Fall of the Jesuits. 2 vol. post 8vo. 12s. 

Sir Ralph de Bigod, a Romance of the 19th century. By Edwin 
Moore, Esq. 4 vol. 2s. 

The Welsh Mountaineers. By Mrs Mawer. 2 vol. 8s. 

Rhydisel ; or the Devil in Oxford. 2vol. 10s. 6d. 

Thinks I to Myself; a Serio, Ludicro, Tragico, Comico Tale. 
Written by Thinks I to Myself Who. 2 vol. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Old Family’ Legend ; or one Husband and two Marriages. 
By James Norris Brown, author of a Winter’s Tale, Secrets made 
Public, &c. 4 vol. 2s. boards. 

Mortimer Hall ; or the Labourer’s Hire. By Mrs Bridget Blue- 
mantle, author of the Three Old Maids, &c. &c. 4 vol. 2s. 

Fitz-Edward ; or the Cambrians. By Emma de Lisle, author 
of a Soldier’s Offspring, &c. $3 vol. 145s. 

The British Soldier and Sailor, their Families, and Friends. 
2vol. 19s. 

Montalva ; or Annals of Guilt. By A. Hamilton. 2vol. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 
’ The Vision of Don Roderick; a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
Demy 4to. 15s. ;—royal 4to. 30s. 

Poems, by Miss D. P. Campbell of Shetland. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Poems, by Lieutenant Charles Gray of the Royal Marines. Fool- 
Scap Svo. 6s. ;—post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Mary Queen of Scots, and other Poems, &c. By Margaretta 
Wedderburn... 6s. 

Nobility ; in imitation of the Eighth Satire of Juvenal. 4s. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith ; with Remarks, at- 
tempting to ascertain, from local observation, the actual scene of 
the Deserted Village. Embellished with Seven illustrative Engrav.- 
ings, by Mr Aitken, from drawings taken upon the spot. By the 
Rev. R. H. Newell, B. D. Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
4to. ls. 

The Campaign in Egypt. A Poem intended to celebrate the va- 
four of the British Military and Naval Forces employed in the Ex. 
pedition to Egypt. By Constantine Williams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poetical Pastimes. By James Fitzgerald. 8vo. 7s. 

The Beauties of Carlo Maria Maggi paraphrased. By Marianna 
Starke. 4s. 6d. 

Psyche; or the Legend of Love, and other Poems. By the late 
Mis Henry Tighe. 4to. 14. 11s. 6d. 

Regretful Remembrance, and other Poems. By Eugenio. 3s. 6d. 

De Salkeld, Knight of the White Rose, a Tale of the Middle 
Ages. By the Rev. Geo. Warrington. 4to. 12. 11s. 6d. 

The Remains of Joseph Blackett ; consisting of Poems, Dramatic 
Sketches ; the Times, an Ode ; and Remains of his Life. Edited 
by Mr Pratt, and published for the benefit of his Orphan Child. 
2vol. 16s 

The Age; or Consolations of Philosophy. Part I. By Tristram 
Simple. 3s. 

The Sabine Farm. By R. Broadstreet, Esq. 9s. 

Cantos the ‘hird and Fourth of the Plants, a Poem. By William 
Tighe, Esq. With Notes and Observations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Somerset, a Poem. By Francis Webb, Esq. Demy 4to. 4s. 

Metamorphoses of Sona, a Hindu Tale. With a Glossary, de 
scriptive of the Mythology of the Sastras. By John Dudley, Vicar 
of Sileby, Leicestershire. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

POLITICS & POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on the subject of 
Reform in the Representation of the People in Parliament. By 
William Roscoe, Esq. 8vo. 6d. 

Sur la Banque de France ; les Causes de la Crise quelle a éprou- 
vée les tristes. effets qui en sont resultés; et les moyens d’en prevenit 
le retour; avec une Theorie des Banques Rapports, fait en ce Cham. 
bre de Commerce par une Commission Speciale. Recommended to 
the perusal of those who take an interest in the Bullion question. 4s. 

Proposals, with the Measures and Plans detailed, for Rectifying 
Public Ajiairs and Private Grievances, and instituting the Happy 
and Divine Order of Things intended for Mankind; or a Self-evi- 
dent Practical System of Political, Individual, and Commercial In- 
terests, whereby the greatness and felicity of the British Empire may 
be consummated at present, and rendered permanently secure. By 
George Edwards, Esq. M.D. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
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A Letter addressed to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent ‘on 
West India Affairs. By a British Planter 2s. 6d. 

Naval Economy, exemplified in Conversations between a Member 
of Parliament and the Officers of a Man of War during a Winter’s 
Cruise. 3s. 

The British Constitution analyzed, by a Reference to its History ; 
by a Summary or Detail of its most Salutary Laws; apd bye 
Sketch of the Government of Great Britain, as a Monarchy, Peer- 
age, and Democracy ; with their conjoint or separate Prerogatives 
and Privileges. 2vol. 12mo. 16s. 

n Inquiry into the present State of the Influence of the Crown, 
ani! the Expediency of a Parliamentary Reform. By John Ranby, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

I'he Expediency and Practicability of the Resumption of Cash- 
Payments by the Bank of England By J. L. Towers. 

A Short Investigation into the subject of the alleged superfluous 
issue of Bank Notes, the High Price of Bullion, and the unfavour- 
able State of Foreign Exchanges. 1s. 

Further Observations on Bullion and Bank Notes; with Remarks 
on some of the late Periodical aud other Publications -on the same 
subject. By John Theodore Koster, Esq. 2s 

Observations on the present State of the Currency of the Bank of 
England. By the Earl of Rosse. ‘3s. 6d. 

Reply to Mr Bosanquet’s Practical Observations on the Report of 
the Bullion Committee. By David Ricardo. 8vo. 4s. 

Further Observations on the Subject of the supposed Deprecia- 
tion of the Currency, and the Causes of the Diminution of the Va- 
lue of Money. By Robert Wilson, Esq. 8vo. Qs. 

A View of the Comparative State of Great Britain and France in 
1811. Preceded by Observations on the Spirit and Measures of the 
successive Administrations since the decease of Mr Pitt, in January 
1806. 6s. 

Substance of the Speech of the Earl of Harrowby, delivered in 
the House of Lords, Monday. June 18th, 1810, uvon a Clanse in 
the Appropriation Act, for granting the sum of 100,000/. for the 
Reliet ot the Poorer Clergy 

The Theory of Money ora Practical Inquiry into the present 
State of the Circulating Medium; with Considerations on the Bank 
of England, on its original Charter and Constitution, and on its 
present Measures, and che Effects of those Measures on the @ondi- 
tion of the United Kingdom. 9s. 6d. 

Papers on Voleration. ‘By the Rev. Christopher Wevill. 5s. 

Remarks on the Failure ot Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, relating to Pro- 
festant Dissenters. Is. 

An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. By D. 
Boileau. S8vo, 9s. 

Sketches of the Internal State of France. Translated from the 
ermginal of M. Faber. 8vo. 7s. Gd 
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The Right of the People to Frequent and New Parliaments ; 


with an Ap; endix. containing Copies of the Triennial and Septen- 
nial Acts. 2s 6d. 

‘The Exportation of Cotton Yarns proved to be the real Cause of 
the Distresses of the Manufacturers. By W. Radcliffe. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Sidmouth on his late Bill. By Thomas Bel. 
sham. 2s. 

Remarks on the Resolutions of the Protestant Dissenters. 1s. 

The Substance of two Speeches of Mr Canning, on the Bullion 
Report. Zs. Gd. 

A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, esq. By an Anti reformist. 9s. 6d, 

Lord Somers’s Tracts. By Walter Scott, esq. Volume the Fifth 
(to be continued quarterly, till completed) of a new edition, avith 
valuable additions, and two supplementary volumes. 4to. 3l. 3s, 

Speech of the Right Hon. W. W. Pole, March 3d, 1811, Upon a 
Motion of the Right Hon. G. Ponsonby, relative to the Conduct of 
the Irish Government. 9s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir J. Sinclair, Bart. on the Report of the Bullion 
Committee, including a Letter to Sir C. Price, Bart. M. P. on the 
same subject. By J. M. Siordet, merchant. 2s. 6d. 

Defence of Abstract Currencies, in Reply to the Bullion Report 
and Mr Huskisson. By G. Wilson, esq. F. R.S. 4s. 6d. 

A Letter to J. T. Koster, esq. In which the Arguments used 
by that Gentleman to demonstrate that Bank Notes are not depre- 
ciated, are considered and refuted. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Dangerous Tendency of employing Foreigners, 
and of allowing them to reside in Great Britain. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons by Samuel Horsley, LL. D. late Lord Bishop of St 
Asaph. Second Edition. In one volume. 8vo. 14s. 

Redemption; or, a View of the Rise and Progress of the Chris- 
tian Religion, from the Fall of Adam to its complete Establishment 
under Constantine. By the Rev. Montagu Pennington, M. A. Vi- 
ear of Northbourn, in Kent. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Christian Researches in Asia; with Notices of the Translation of 
the Scriptures into the Oriental Languages. By the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, D. D. late Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William 
in Bengal. S8vo. 7s.3 royal paper 10s. 

The Nature and Perpetuity of the Infiuence of the Holy Spirits 
a Sermon delivered at the Monthly Association of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches. By William Bengo Collyer, D.D. 2s. 

The Works of Thomas Becker, LL. D. late Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury. With his Life, by the late Bishop Porteus. 6 vol. 
8vo. 3). 3s. 

Sermons on the Person and Office of the Redeemer, and on the 
Faith and Practice of the Redeemed. By William Jesse, A. M. 
Svo. 8s. 

A Sermon preached at Whitechapel, on Sunday, Feb. 10th, 181] 
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for the benefit of the Charity Schools in that parish, conducted on 
the system of Dr Bell. By the Rev. ‘I’. G. Taylor, vicar of Ded- 
ham, Essex. 1s. 6d.—or 15s. per dozen. 

A Plain Statement of some of the important Principles of Reli- 
gion, as a preservative against Infidelity, Enthusiasm, and Immo- 
rality. By the Rev. Thomas Watson. 8vo. 6s. 

Certain Principles in Evanson’s Dissonance of the Four Evange+ 
lists, &c. examined in Eight Discourses delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at the Bampton Lectures, in 1810. 10s. 6d. 

La Liturgie ou Formulaire des Prieres Publiques, selon Vusage 
de ’Eglise Anglicane d’apres le derniere Edition de 1806. Par N. 
Wanostrocht, LL. D.; et maintenant rédigée par Theoph. Abausit, 
Pasteur de l’Eglise Conformiste de St Martin Orgars, Cannon- 
Street. 4s. 6d. 

Sermons, Charges and Tracts, now first collected into one Vo- 
lume. By Shute, Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 9s. 

Strictures on Subjects chiefly relating to the Established Religion 
and Clergy. By the Reverend Josiah Thomas. 3s. 6d. 

A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and Systematic 
Arrangement of the several Branches of Divinity. By Herbert 
Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Part Il. 3s. 

Four Discourses on the Nature, Design, Uses and History, of the 
Ordinance of Baptism, with a Preface. By Joshua Toulmin, D. D. 
3s. 6d. 

Devotional and Doctrinal Extracts from Epistles of the yearly 
Meetings in London of the People called Quakers, from 1678 te 
1810. 

Sermons by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 10s. 6d. 

The Exposition of the Creed. By John Pearson, D. D. Bishop 
of Chester. Abridged for the Use of Young Persons of both Sexes. 
By the Rev. C. Burney of Greenwich, LL. D. F. R. S. Vicar of 
Hernhill, Kent. 8s. 

A brief Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Independent 
Church at Newport-Pagnell, now under the pastoral care of the Re- 
verend U, and T. P. Bull. 2s. 

Sermons by. the Rev. ‘I’. Jervais. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Missionary Anecdotes, exhibiting, in numerous instances, the Ef- 
ficacy of the Gospel in the Conversion of the Heathen. By G. Bur- 
der. 12mo. 5s. 

Religious Liberty the Offspring of Christianity; a Sermon preach- 
edat Worship-Street, June 4. 1811, before the Annual Assembly of 
the General Baptists; to which are subjoined, the Schedules of Lord 
Sidmouth’s Bill, together with the Resolutions, both of the General 
Body of Dissenting Ministers in and about the Cities of London and 
Westminster, and of the Deputies for protecting the Civil Rights of 
the Protestant Dissenters. By John Evans, A. M. Is. Gd. 

Popular Essays on Right and Wrong. An Attempt at a Ration- 
al Series of Inquiry into the Circumstances of our present Existence, 
i erder to establish the Object and End of our Creation. Svo. 63, 
Ll4 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Traveller’s Guide through Scotland and its Islands ; illus. 
trated by Maps, Sketches of pleasure Tours, Views of remarkable 
Buildings, anda Plan of the Lakes of Cumberland. Fifth Edition. 
10s. 6d. 

Notices respecting Jamaica in 1808, 9, and 10. By G. Mathi- 
sonesq. 5s. 

An Account of the Past and Present State of the Isle of Man 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Description of Spar Cave, lately discovered in the Isle of Skye. 
By Dr Macleay. 4s. 

Volume the Second, Part II. containing Cheshire—of Magna Bri- 
tannia; being a concise Topographical Account of the several Coun- 
ties of Great Britain. By the Rev. Daniel Lysons and Samuel Ly- 
sons, esquires, in quarto, with numerous Engravings of Maps, An- 
tiquities, &c. $1. $s. boards ; a few Copies on Imperial Paper, with 
Proof Impressions, 5/. 5s. 

The Ninth Volume of the Antiquarian and Topographical Cabi. 
net, containing 50 Plates. Large paper, 14. 4s. ; small paper, 15s. 

The Present State of New South Wales; containing an Account 
of the Agriculture and Trade, Price of Provisions, Internal Regu- 
lations, State of Society and Manners, new Objects in Natural His- 
tory, &c. being a Continuation of Governor Collins’s and other Ac- 
counts to this time. Illustrated with four coloured Views, with a 
Plan of the Settlement. By D.D. Mann. In 4to. 100 pages. 
Si. 13s. 6d. 

The Thames ; or Graphic Illustrations of Seats, Villas, &c. &e, 
on the Banks of that Noble River. Engraved by Cooke, from 
Drawings by Owen. 2 vol. 8vo. 31. 3s. 

A new Historical and Descriptive View of Derbyshire, from the 
remotest Periods to the present time. By the Rev. D. P. Davies. 
Svo. 12s. Gd. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in the Spanish Provinces of Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, 
Valencia, and Catalonia, up to Montserrat, and also in Majorca and 
Minorca, during the year 1809. By Sir John Carr. 4to. 2. 2s, 

An Account of Tunis. By Thomas Macgill. 6s. 
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Abacus, description of, 205. 

Eschylus, Dr Burney’s arrangement of the choric metres in the plays 
of, 156. ; 

African Institution, report of, 305—managers wisely direct their main 
attention to the abolition of the slave trade, 306—which. though 
proscribed by law, is still carried on to a great extent, ib.—parti- 
culars respecting the seizure and condemnation of two contraband 
traders, 307—bill passed making the traffic felony, 308—permis« 
sion to transfer slaves from one British colony to another, a defect 
in the bill, 310—which ought to be removed, 312—strange in- 
consistency between the language held by the African Institution 
and that of the abolitionists in Parliament respecting the origin of 
the felony bill, $183—judgment of Sir William Scott respectin 
the capture of an American slave ship, 317—execution of Mr 
Hodge for the murder of his slaves, $23. 

Alison on Taste, general character of, 1—two separate objects of 
inquiry in all disquisitions on the subject of taste, 2—but which 
must be discussed together, ib.—emotions experienced from the 
contemplation of sublimity or beauty, whence produced, $3—dif- 
ferent theories of taste, ib.—beauty imputed to external objects, ac- 
cording to the author, is nothing more than their power of reflect- 
ing certain inward affections, 7—what the primary affections by 
which the sense of beauty is produced, ib—nature of the conne- 
xion between external objects and our feelings, by:which the for- 
mer become beautiful, 9—circumstances under which objects ap- 
pear sublime or beautiful, ib.— illustrated by an example, 10— 
causes of the peculiarities of national tastes, 18—of the diversi- 
ties arising from differences of education, 19—relation which ex- 
ternal objects may bear to our internal feelings, in consequence 
of a resemblance they seem to have to their appropriate. objects, 
23—objection, if beauty be nothing more than a reflexion of love, 
pity, or vencration, how it comes to be distinguished from. these 
sentiments, answered, 25—whence the beauties of the Grecian 
architecture are derived, 31—explanation of the origin of metri- 
cal composition, 838—remarks on the physical dehght, which in 
some cases procures the appellation of Beautiful to the objects that 
produce it, $5—beneficial results of the author’s theory, 40—over- 
sight into which most writers have fallen on the subject of Subli- 
mity, 41. 
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Archimedes, account of his discoveries, 187. 

Argyle, Marquis of, betrayed by General Monk, $31. 

Arithmetic, history of, 185—mathematicians divided into two classes 
186—what the proper aims in the study of mathematics, _— 
account of Archimedes, 187—origin and progress of numeration, 
190—of the formation of the Roman numerals, 193-—Mexicans 
proceeded in their notation in a way similar to the Romans, 195— 
ancient system of notation among the Greeks, ib.—improved by 
Archimedes, 196—and Apollonius, 197— examples of the arith. 
metical operations of the Greeks, 198—what the radical defect of 
their system, 203—description of the abacus, in use ameng the 
Romans, 205—digits at present in use introduced into Europe 
from Arabia, 207—but originally derived from the East, 209 
Chinese mode of calculation, 21¥. 

“spern, account of the battle of, 393. 


B 


Bengal, account of the state of, under the Mohamedan government, 
359. ° 

Brodie on Vegetable Poisons—advantages resulting from the estab. 
lishment of the Royal Society, 370—account of the experiments 
of the author, 372—propriety of sacrificing animal life to the 
mere gratification of a learned curiosity examined, $78. 

Brunswick, duke of, account of his retreat atter,the battle of Wa- 
gram, 396, 406. 

Bullion question, pamphlets on, 448—promissory notes of the Bank 
of England declared by the House of Commons equivalent to the 
legal coin of the realm, ib.—meaning of a depreciated paper cur- 
rency explained, 449—inconveniences that must arise in our fo- 
reign commercial transactions, from the difference between our 
cold and paper currency, 450—causes of that difference inquired 
into, 15l1—what the effects of an unfavourable exchange, 453— 
excessive issue of Bank of England notes for some years past, 455 
effect of upon the country banks, 457—paper circulation issued 
by a government, though a powerful temporary resource, oppres- 
sive in its operation, 461—remarks on Lord King’s requisition of 
payments in gold, 464—diminution of bank paper the only reme- 
dy for the disordered state of our currency, 468. 

Burke, Mr, his idea of Sublimity, 41. 

Burney’s Tentamen, 152—great difficulty of the subject treated of, 
153—mistatement respecting Porson corrected, 155—various kinds 
of verse admitted by the author into his arrangement, 156—ar- 
rangement of the metres in the Prometheus Vinctus, 157—in the 
Septem contra Thebas, 159—the Persae, 166—-Agamemnon, 171 
—Choephori, 173—Eumenides, 177—Supplices, 178—great ob- 
scurity in the histcry of the Greek theatre, 183. 

Campaigns 
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Campaigns of 1809, $92—account of the battle of Aspern, $93. 
retreat of the Duke of Brunswick, 396—Tyrolese insurrection, 
g98—reflexions on the part taken by Britain in the important e- 
vents then passing on the Continent, 402—spirit of Austria uni- 
yersally roused against the French at this time, 404—decisive 
turn which a proper destination of our force might have then 
given to the war, 407—documents, showing in what manner 
Austria expected our cooperation, 416—delay occasioned by the 
incredible orders under which our minister at Vienna acted, 422 
—by his removal, and the private quarrels between the members 
of our cabinet, 423. 

Cano, Alonzo, a Spanish artist, account of, 134. 

Catholic worship, remarks on, 135. 

Cuverns, rematkable, in Germany and Hungary, containing im- 
mense quantities cf bones, 225—all of carnivorous animals, 226. 
Charles XII. of Sweden employed himself in the trenches before 
Fredericshall, with devising the means of introducing the decimal 

scale of arithmetic into his dominions, 213. 

Cuvier, what the great ubject of geology ought to be, according to, 
9§. 2 

Cuvier on fossil bones, 214—account of the Jardin des Plantes, ib.—. 
different impressions made by natural appearances on the human 
mind, m different states of its improvement, 215—bones, sup- 
posed to be those of giants, found in many places, ib.—found to 
be tliose of a species of animals now extinct, 216—bones of ele- 
phants found in Germany and Italy, ib.—in Britain, and even in 
Iceland, 2i8—but by far most abundant in Siberia, ib.—rhino- 
ceros found on the banks. of one of the branches of the Lena, 
with the shi: and part of the flesh being preserved, 219—island in 
the Icy Sea seemingly formed of the bones of animals, 220—re- 
mains of the yreat animal of the Ohio, 222—account of the bone 
caverns or Germany and Hungary, 225. 


D 
Davy on oxymuriatic acid gas, 470-—experiments relative to the 
combinations of pota sium, &c. with oxygene, 471; and of oxy- 
gene, &c. with the metals of the earths, 472—observation on the 
manner in which oxymuriatic gas acts in the process of bleach- 
ing, 473—changes necessary in the nomenclature of that gas and 
its compounds, 475—pecuiiar combination of it with oxyg 
scribed, 476. 


Dendera, inquiry into the antiquity of the temple of, 


ene de- 


E 
Egypt. See Hamilton. 
Elephants, bones ot, frequently dog up in countries where these ani- 
saals no longer exist, 217. 


Elcithias, 
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Eleithias, account of the sepulchres in the neighbourhood of, 439, 
Exchequer, Court, of, whence its name, 207. 
£ylau, anecdotes of the Russian army prior to the battle of, 239, 


F 

¥ord’s Dramatic Works, 275—~era to which he belonged the bright. 
est in the history of English literature, ib.—distinguishing excel. 
lence of the authors of that period, 276—style of writing assumed 
a different character from the civil wars, and the fanaticism by 
wich they were fostered, 278—Freach taste brought in by the 
R» toration, ib.—character of that school in general, 279—of 
D wen. 280—;\.ddison, Pope and Prior, 28) --'thomson, Young, 
Cowper, &c. 282—Southey, &c. Scott and Campbell, 2 —e- 
cusarvies of the old English dramatists, 285--remarks on the 
present author, 28%—extracts from, 289, 

Friedland, accouit of the battle of, 254. 


G 

Gerhert, a monk cf Fleury, introduced the Arabic digits into Eu- 
Tu €, 207. 

Giants, bones supposed to be these of, formerly dug up, @15 

Grant, Mrs, on Higidanders, 40>0—character of her former writ. 
ings, ib.—what the object of the present work, 483---circum. 
stances which have depressed the character and manners of the 
lower orders in acodern times, 154—causes to which the k fty 
spirit of the Highlanders may be ascribed, 490-—striking examples 
of their superstitions, 496 -changes produced.by the southern e 
ducation and multiplied wants of their chieicains, 503— transla. 
tion of a modern Gaelic poem, 505. 


H 

Hamilton’s ZEgyptiaca, 435 - peculiarities of the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt, 456—author visits the Bahr Jusut, and th islang of 
Philoe, 437—endeavours to discover the celebrated observatory 
of Syene, 438—account of the sepulchres near E!cithias, and the 
great temple of Esné, 439—remarks concerning the tomb «t © ‘sy- 
mandias, 440--conjectures coneerning the age of several of the 
Egyptian structures, 441— our treatment of the Mamalukes 
censured, 443. 

Heywood’s Vindication of Mr Fox’s History, 325—motives that ac- 
tuated Mr Rose in his attack upon that work inquired into, $26 
—he accuses Mr Fox falsely of approving the murder of Charles 
I. and Louis XVI. 328-—charges made by Mr Fox against Ge- 
neral Monk substantiated, $30—misrepresentations of Mr Rose 
respecting James VII.’s endeavours to establish the Catholic re- 
ligion, $35—and the abolition of torture, 340. 

Hindus, their claim to the invention of the numeral characters 
used in Europe, examined, 909, 

Hodge, 
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Hodge, Mr, executed for the repeated murder of his slaves, $23. 

Hofer, the Tyrolese chief, account of, 401. 

Hume, Mr, influence of the personal character of the King on the 
government, a defect in our constitution, according to him, 46. 

Hyder Ali usurps the government of Mysur, 351. 


I 

Jacob’s Travels in Spain, general character of, 123—account of the 
massacre of Don Solano, 125—remarks on the state of the govern- 
ment in Spain, 128—account of the town and district of Xeres, 
1$1—of the convent of Lebrixa, 132—of Alonzo Cano, a Spa- 
nish artist, 183—portrait of Count Altamira, 186—description of 
the Junta’s government, 137—remarks on the Catholic worship 
and religion, 1$38—power of the Inquisition not extinct in Spain, 
140—manner of collecting the tithes in Andalusia, 14] —descrip- 
tion of a painting by Murillo, 142—striking picture of the state of 
public feeling at Cadiz, immediately previous to, and during the 
battle of Trafalgar, 145—some particulars respecting the capture 
of the Spanish frigates, 146—specimen of Spanish bombast, 147— 
description of the singular town of Ronda, 148—observations on 
the inhabitants and the Spanish peasantry in general, 149—on the 
higher orders, 150—on the Spanish contrabandists and game laws, 
151. 

Icy Sea, island in, seemingly formed of the bones of the mammoth, 
220. 

Inquisition, instances of its interferenee of late, 140. 


K 

Kirkpatrick’s Account of Nepaul—circumstance which occasioned 
the author’s visit to, 425—description of the country, 426—of 
Khatmandii the capital, 427—climate, 428---inhabitants and pro- 
ductions, 430—-government, 431—trade, 432—army, 433—learn- 
ing, &c. 434. 

Knight, Mr, remark of, on the origin of versification, $4—-on the 
beauty supposed to reside in tints and combinations of tints, 36-- 
in what Sublimity has its foundation, 41. 


L 

Lebriza, account of the convent of, 132. 

Liberty of the press, state of, under the French directorial govern- 
ment, 98—not essentially different from what it is with us at pre- 
sent, 100—does not exist, in fact, but by connivance, 101—severe 
letter of the law prevented from crushing our liberties only by the 
forbearance of judges and ministers, 102—juries shown to afford 
a very feeble protection, ib.—punishmenis for treason, and for po- 
litical libels considered, 104—remarks of Sir Vicary Gibbs on the 
mischief arising from the uncertainty, &c. of an unwritten law, 
107—of Lord Erskine on special juries, 108—law of libel at va- 
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riance with the sentiments of every class of men in the kingdom, 
109—in what manner the liberty of the press may be abused, 115 
—French ‘revolution, so far from arising from the’ freedom of 
the press, would never have taken place had that freedom ex. 
isted, 120. 






M 

Mamalukes, insincerity of the British towards, 443—are by them 
left to their fate, and of consequence exterminated by the Turks, 
446, 

Mammoth, bones of, found in vast abundance in Siberia, &c. 218— 
differ considerably from those of the elephant, 221. 

Memoires de Candide, 98—his account of the state of the liberty of 
the press in France during the government of the Directory, ib. 
Monk, General, accused of insulting the memory of Blake, 331— 
and betraying Argyle, 331. 


N 




























Nepaul. See Kirkpatrick, 425. 









Oo 

Ohio, bones of a huge species of animals, now extinct, found on the 
banks of the, 222. 

Osymandias, remarks on the tomb of, 440. 






P 

Paris, bones of extinct species of animals found in the plaster quar- 
ries near, 224. 

Poetical extracts from Ford, 289—from Scott’s Vision of Don Rode 
rick, 383—from Mrs Grant, 506. 

Poland, partition of, remarks on, 2383. 






O 
Quarterly list of new publications, 260, 510. 






R 
Regency question, influence of the personal character of the King on 
the government, the greatest imperfection of our constitution, 46 
—no legal provision in our constitution for the suspension of the 
regal functions by the absence or incapacity of the King, 48— 
such power formerly understood to be vested in the House of 
Lords, 49—but if ever it existed, shown to have become obsolete, 
50—should, on every principle of constitutional expediency, be 
assumed by the two Houses of Parliament, 53—instances of the 
Lords and Commons supplying a defect of the royal authority, 
without the concurrence of the reigning king, 54—laudable cau- 
tion with which they conducted themselves on these emergencies, 
57—heir apparent, from expediency and analogy, though — 
right, 
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right, ought to be entrusted with the regency in the event of the 
king’s incapacity, 59—and with few or no restrictions, 60—argu- 
ments for and against restrictions of the royal prerogative in the 
hands of a regent, 62—two modes of appointing to the regency— 
by bill and by address, 64—objections to the procedure by bill, 
ib.—duties and privileges of the custos regni in ancient times, 68 
—objections to the making a regent by address answered, 77. 

Rhinoceros, skeleton of, with part of the skin and flesh, found in the 
frozen earth in the vicinity of the Lena, 219. 

Ronda, account of the town of, and observations on the inhabitants, 
149. 


S 

Schill, Colonel, gallant exploits of, 405. 

Scott’s Vision of Don Roderick, disadvantages under which it ap- 
pears, 379—story on which it is founded, 38l—extracts from, 
$83—name of Sir John Moore unpardonably omitted by the au- 
thor in his commemoration of our countrymen who have fought 
or fallen in Spain and Portugal, 390. 

Solano, Don, governor of Cadiz, account of the massacre of, 125. 

Spain. See Jacod. 

Swanpan, Chinese, account of, 212. 

Syene, in very remote antiquity situated under the tropic, 438. 


T 


Trafalgar, account of the state of the public feelings at Cadiz at the 
battle of, 145. 


Tyrolese, account of their insurrection against the French, 398. 


w 

Werner on the Formation of Veins, 80—improvements made on the 
science of mineralogy by, 81——proposition in his theory that veins 
were originally open fissures, 82—founded entirely on a hypothe- 
sis contradicted by many of the phenomena, 883—has subjected 
his theory to a test, by which it is proved to be false, 86—expres- 
sion inconsistent in the great patron of the Neptunian system, 8S 
—in what manner the materials of veins have been introduced, 
89—of the source of the metallic particles, 90—the Wernerianr 
Setsy at variance with several of the sciences the best establish- 
ed, 93. 

Wilks’s History of Mysor, 343—some particulars of the Moha- 
medan conquests in India, 344—city of Vejayanagar founded, 
$49—usurpation of Hyder Ali, 353—immense plunder obtained 
by the Mohamedans by the capture of Devagheri, 355—account 
of Bengal, and its state under the Mohamedan government, 359 
—British attempt to make a permanent settlement of the reve- 
aues, $67. 


Wils On, 
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Wilson, Sir Robert, on the Russian army, 230—remarks on the 
thor’s sources of information, 231—and style of writing, 233. 
he seems to justify the partition of Poland, and the occupation off 
Finland by the Russians, 234—his charge against Buonaparte ¢ 
having massacred his prisoners and poisoned his sick soldiers § a 
vestigated, 235—striking instances of Russian courage, 239. 
character of the different species of forces in the army, 242—sus 
perstition of the soldiers, and the manner of recruiting, 2 
character of the officers, 245—and remarks on the commissariof;| 
246—and hospital department, 247—battle of Pultusk, 250—of 
Eylau, 252—Friedland, 254. 


x 
Xeres, account of the city of, 131. 


END OF VOLUME EIGHTEENTH. 
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